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XXXIX 
WIDSITH AND THE SCOP 


AT the Widsith-poet’s profession was, and what his purpose in 

writing, have long been matters of conjecture. Without stopping 

just here to scrutinize previous proposals, I wish to bring forward another 

in which some of the items inconvenient and rebellious to other theories 
may find a place. 

It is simply this: that the writer was a scop; that his learning was 
merely professional; that his object in displaying it was not to teach or to 
contruct a rhapsody on heroic themes; that far from being in retirement, 
he was striving to remain in active service; and that his ultimate aim in 
composing the poem or in reciting it subsequently was to interest a 
patron in supporting him. 

This, however, was to be done by an oblique approach. In place of a 
bald declaration of his merits, such as is found in Icelandic stories,’ he 
devised an ingenious means of conveying the same information. He pre- 
sented his thoughts through the mouth of a fictitious scop, the Far-Trav- 
eller, who should personify the whole craft of minstrelsy. Instead of 
saying in the first person, “I can tell tales of Eormanric and others,” the 
poet represented his spokesman as visiting the famous king and later 
reciting popular lays about him. For practical purposes, therefore, the 
learning and intentions of the writer and the learning and intentions of 
the fictitious character may be considered identical; but the experiences 
—being with Alboin in Italy, and the like—belonged to the fictitious one 
alone, and existed for his creator only in the imagination 

To attract a patron, the poet must achieve two successes: he must 
persuade possible employers that he was thoroughly competent; and he 
had to assure them that they might count upon a fitting return for their 
liberality. Both of these points he dwelt upon with considerable insistence; 
but as luck and the passage of time will have it, his efforts in the one 


1See Note 17. 
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direction now seem to have overbalanced his efforts in the other. That is, 
the tremendous learning of the poem, all the more impressive nowadays 
because of the wealth of invaluable scholarly notes, has caused the appeal 
for patronage to become lost to view. Perhaps the best way to show its 
real importance is to disregard the various names mentioned but not 
commented upon—those that might have been put in mostly to add 
impressiveness and to indicate the extent of the performer’s knowledge— 
and then to summarize what is left, with the addition of a few italics? 


Widsith, the far-travelled, spoke, who had often been given treasures on the 
hall-floor. He had accompanied Ealhhild to Eormanric’s court. “I have known 
many princes; to continue as a ruler, each must observe true princely customs, 
Hwala and Alexander prospered most. Various kings ruled nations [here a list 
seventeen lines long]; Alewih was the noblest; but Offa was specially distinguished 
because after successes in war he set an important boundary; and Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf, when they had overcome the Heathobards, maintained the peace. So 
I wandered through many lands, and am well qualified, though now poor, to tell 
how once the well-born rewarded me. I was among the Huns [and others listed in 
eight lines], and Burgundians, where I received an ornament from Guthhere in 
return for my songs. I was among the Franks [and five others] and with Alboin 
in Italy; he had a free hand and a generous heart in portioning out rings, bright 
ornaments. I was with the central Asians [and three more] and with Caesar, who 
had power over pleasant towns, over wealth and joys and the realm of the Romans. 
I was with the Scots [and twenty-four more nations]; and I was with Eormanric, 
who gave me a splendid ornament which I later surrendered to Eadgils, my lord, 
in return for ancestral land; and Ealhhild gave me a second ornament. Her praise 
extended through many lands when I was the singer; indeed, this was generally 
thought the best song Scilling and I sang. Then I sought the Goths’ land and heroes 
[with a list of thirteen lines; one comment is included: that the Goths were con- 
stantly at war in defense of their homeland], and especially Wudga and Hama, 
who as wanderers had power over men and women and over twisted gold. I have 
ever found it true that the ruler whom God supports is loved by his subjects.” 
Thus wandering, minstrels tell their needs, return thanks; they always find some 
one fond of song, not stingy with gifts, who wishes before his men fo increase his 
renown, perform noble deeds, and win praise to the end of his days. 


Perhaps when divested thus of its awe-inspiring allusions, the poem 
may seem an unfamiliar creation indeed. But one of the writer’s chief 
objects may have become apparent—his insistence that a generous 
lord’s duty includes patronizing minstrels, and that there will be an 
appropriate reward: the celebration of such liberality. Fourteen names 
are commented upon: of these six are connected directly with gift-giv- 


2 The interpretation of the names is that of Kemp Malone in his Widsith (London: 
Methuen, 1936). 
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ing; and by implication, all of the rest appear to be, except the Goths, 
who are mentioned in general terms.‘ 

But (the question may arise) is there any convincing reason why the 
writer of this was more probably a public performer than a cleric—even 
a cleric like Cynewulf, once an itinerant but now in religious retirement? 
in spite of all that has been said, could not this be a monk’s poem? 
Professor Malone has well remarked that in dealing with the undocu- 
mented past, one must accept probabilities because certainties are not 
available. Now the probability that a scop, in a poem of one hundred 
and forty-three lines, would mention rewards a dozen times is very 
strong;* the probability that a cleric, whose interest in the profits would 
be nil, would nevertheless allude to them frequently is very slender. He 
would have no motive for his act.’ 

Indeed, no articulate group has expressed itself so freely upon this 
matter as have entertainers. They liked princes to be open-handed and 
liberal. This is notable elsewhere than in Old English poetry; for in- 
stance, it is stated emphatically by Hornklofi in his Raven-poem (about 
900). At about the same time, the warlike skald Egill expresses himself 
even more strongly: “‘I am pat of speech For praising of princes, But slow 
spoke of the stingy-minded . . . He [Arinbiorn, his friend] is grim toward 
fee who dwells in the Firths;...to rings a terror, a treasure-slayer” 
[i.e., one who disperses treasure instead of hoarding it].'° 

Furthermore, the conjecture that the poem was written by a profes- 
sional entertainer and was, in a way, a showing of his credentials receives 
support from the little information about such folk that has survived 
from the past. That they might move about from one hall or court to 
another without loss of prestige is clear from Widsith itself. That in the 
years before 800 they visited monasteries and told heroic tales was 
vouched for by no less an authority than Alcuin when he denounced 


§ Ealhhild, Eormanric, Guthhere, Alboin, Wudga, Hama. 

‘ Alewih, Offa, Hrothgar, Hrothulf, Caesar; and see the later discussion of Alexander 
and Hwala. 

5 See his review of Caroline A. Brady’s Legends of Ermanaric in MLN, urx (1944), 185. 

* Even Cynewulf mentions this as a memory of his past; Elene 1258. 

In retirement, Cynewulf asks that his only reward for composing be prayers for his 
soul: Fates of the A postles 88. 

® Beowulf 2140-44; and cf. the many epithets like “sincgifa,” “sinces brytta.” 

* LI. 35 ff., in the text of G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1883), 1, 257. 

® Quoted from E. R. Eddison, Egil’s Saga (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1930), p. 199, Other references may be found collected by L. F. Anderson in The Anglo- 
Saxon Scop (Toronto: University of Toronto Studies, Philological Series 1, 1903), p. 41 ff. 
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them." Over two centuries later, visits of Icelandic narrators to the court 
of Harold Hardrada are recorded in the sagas.” And of course the stil 
later jongleurs and troubadours were constantly on the move. 

Perhaps it is the great learnedness of the poem that has induced com- 
mentators to take it away from the scops and assign it to scholars. But 
this was well within the range of the scops.” The feats of the singer in 
Beowulf are too well known to need description; and the author of that 
work alluded or referred knowingly to some sixty probably historical 
persons and some twenty-five events.“ The skalds of Norway had by 
heart poems that in parts resembled Widsith as to construction and 
value, although the lore was mostly mythological.” One of the Icelandic 
visitors to Harald’s court completely satisfied the king as to the accuracy 
of his narrative about the king’s own deeds in the Eastern Empire, and 
this although he had picked up his story from another poet at an as- 
sembly.!6 On another occasion, Harold listened to one Stuf, who, after 
reciting sixty short poems, declared himself able to recite many more,and 
also a great many long ones on heroic themes.” 

There is, then, nothing in Widsith incompatible with the character of 
the ancient scop, so far as this may be reconstructed. But before the 
poem is classified as a bid for patronage, the possibility of other interpre- 
tations should be noted. All of those hitherto proposed may be sustained 


only by disregarding important items in Widsith. As already noted, if 
instruction be taken as the primary purpose,'* then the allusions to re- 


1 C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943), p. 82. 

12 Guthni Jénsson, fslendinga pettir (Reykjavik: S. Kristj4nssonar, 1935); “fslendings 
pAttr sdgufr6da,” p. 148; “Stdfs pattr,” p. 267. 

13, F, Anderson, The Anglo-Saxon Scop, pp. 17-24. 

“Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (3rd ed., New York: Heath, 1936), 
pp. liii and 433 ff. 

5 Cf. Grimnis-M4l (144 lines of complex verse); Vafprupnis-M4l (223 lines); borgrims- 
pula. The Norse writings at all comparable to Widsith lack all references to poetry, although 
some of them are in verse. Likewise, although they display great mythological learning, 
they lack all reference to instruction and are even set in amusing fictions. 

16 G. Jénsson, fslendinga pagtir, p. 148. Perhaps it is fair to instance here the Irish bards 
of about the same period as Beowulf, who had to complete a course of training lasting as 
long as twelve years, at the end of which they could repeat, word for word, three hundred 
and fifty stories and a great many poems; Eleanor Hull, A Textbook of Irish Literature 
(London: Nutt, 1906), 1, 187, 190. 

17 G. Jonsson, fslendinga pattir, p. 270. When the king inquires whether he is a skald, 
he replies that he is, that he has more ability than most skalds, and that a relative was 
famous as a poet. 

18H. M. Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1932), 1, 598, where the authors classify the poem as entertain- 
ment becoming instruction; K. Malone, Widsith, p. 50: “[The poet] was a cleric at home in 
vernacular poetry sacred and profane. . . . His interest in the Germanic heroic age was 


| 
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wards must be explained away. If the poet were merely stirring his 
memories,!® much the same comment applies, and in addition, there is 
no good place for the Biblical names and the concluding passage on cele- 
brating liberality. If the work be taken as a recollection of historical 
events in which the poet had some share,”° he stands accused of smother- 
ing the main theme with irrelevancies. And to hold that particular events 
or passages are the original nucleus, and the rest additions by later recit- 
ers, is to deny that the work was put together according to any coherent 
plan, and to assert that it grew according to the caprice of every one 
through whose hands it passed—a conclusion always to be resisted as 
long as possible. 

To be of any value, an interpretation of Widsith should circumvent 
these objections and should comprehend all the materials in the poem. 
One major difficulty has been the relation between the writer and the 
personages he mentions. So long as he is supposed to have met many of 
them, chronological inconsistencies spring up. But if his connection be 
taken as in the sphere of the mind only, then there need be no limitation 
upon his acquaintanceships and enthusiasms. In his imagination he may 
have had favorites like the Goths and the Beowulf-group;* but this is not 
to say that he or any possible forerunner had shared their company or 
their adventures.” Indeed, the heroes whose achievements are singled out 


that of an antiquary and a historian, not that of a professional scop. He thought highly of 
the scop’s calling because he looked upon poetry as the vehicle of history.” Substantially 
the same view is expressed by Andreas Heusler in Die altgermanische Dichtung (Potsdam: 
Akademische Verlags-gesellschaft Athenaion, m.b.h., 1931), p. 89. 

19 R. W. Chambers, Widsith: A Study in Old English Heroic Legend (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1912), p. 5: “ . . . The Traveller’s tale is a phantasy of some man, 
keenly interested in old stories, who depicts an ideal wandering singer, and makes him 
move hither and thither among the tribes and heroes whose stories he loves”; Gudmund 
Schiitte, in A Continuation of Widsith in German Romances and Danish Ballads (Copen- 
hagen: Levin and Munkgaard, 1936), p. 5, represents the speaker as a legendary and tra- 
ditional figure, of no doubt the same general status as the Lambert Ferri and Jehan Bretel 
in the later jeux-partis. 

* Stopford A. Brooke, English Literature from the Beginnings to the Norman Conquest 
(New York: Macmillan, 1898), p. 48: “If we may trust the verses, he had shared the 
battles the Gothic chiefs had fought with the Huns”; H. M. Chadwick, in The Cambridge 
History of English Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1907), 1, 36: ““The 
hypothesis that the kernel of the poem is really the work of an unknown fourth century 
pa who did visit the court of Eormenric, seems to involve fewer difficulties than any 
other.” 

” Caroline A. Brady, “The Eormanric of the Widsith,” University of California Publica- 
tions in English, 1 (No. 6), 236. “One purpose of the poet was to glorify Gothic heroism 
in [the wars with the Huns].” 

* It is now generally believed that the poets of Brunanburh and Maldon had not been 
in the battles, but had acquired first-hand information. See C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest 
English Poetry, p. 335. 
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for special comment lived earlier than some of those who, like Alboin, 
are mentioned chiefly for their fame in gift-giving. The difficulty in chro. 
nology disappears at once if the names are taken as a catalogue of the 
tales the poet can tell. It is no more necessary to believe that he saw 
Eormanric than to believe, say, that because Mr. Robert Graves once 
assumed the identity of a literary man about the Byzantine court, he was 
formerly an intimate of Belisarius. 

Then as for the interpolated lines: perhaps there are some; but if so, 
they were added by persons who understood that the whole work was a 
request for support. Take the extreme case—the Hwala-Alexander 
part, which has always been either rejected by editors or admitted with 
deep reluctance and suspicion.* Yet so far as may be judged, it fits into 
the main scheme. In medieval times Alexander was famed for generosity 
toward both followers and enemies,™ and if the otherwise unknown 
Hwala is mentioned in the same breath with him as the “‘best for a space” 
and as “prospering more than those of whom I have heard tell,”’ then the 
inference is fair that it is for the same reason—liberality, which is rep- 
resented so often elsewhere as the essential characteristic of a good prince. 

The appearance of the Biblical names, also long suspected as interpo- 
lations, may be explained by following a similar line.” As is clear from 
Genesis B and its Saxon original,” stories from Holy Writ were treated by 
the scops in their own rhetorical style, and were part of the standard 
repertory.2” Furthermore, the expanded lines in which the names are 
presented seem to have been admissible variants for the usual terser sort, 


23 Professor Malone, one of the few to accord it any standing, thinks (Widsith, p. 5) that 
it may have been included by the original author, then cancelled by him, then restored by 
an overconscientious scribe. 

*% Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la Littérature Francaise du Moyen Age (Paris: 
Vieweg, 1886), pp. 372 ff. Western versions with this motif are, to be sure, of a later time; 
but Meyer believed (p. 363) that the lavish generosity imputed to Alexander in the later 
romances was developed from hints found in Cicero and other early writers. Certainly 
in Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander (1x, 1) the conqueror is represented as either dispersing 
the treasure of a country within its bounds as part of his fiscal policy, or as giving it to his 
soldiers. This favorable view of the hero Dr. Werner Hoffmann (Das literarische Portrit 
Alexanders des Grossen (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1907]) regarded as persistent from the 
earliest times, along with a hostile biography. 

% 1), 82 ff. Cf. R. W. Chambers, Widsith, p. 151. 

% The texts may be compared in F. W. K. Zangemeister and T. W. Braune’s “Bruch- 
stiicke der altsichsischen Bibeldichtung aus der Bibliotheca Palatina,” Neue Heidelberger 
Jahrbuecher, 1v, 243 ff. 

27 Cf. Beowulf, 90 ff., the singer’s account of the Creation. For Caedmon and Cynewulf 
the application of heroic versification to religious material was apparently easy; both use 
the conventions of the one in elaborating the other. Confirmation of a sort is to be found in 
the Provencal romance Flamenca (about 1234), where two minstrels tell not only about 
lovers of classical and later times but about The Fall of Satan, Samson, David and Goliath, 
the Maccabees, Alexander, Caesar, Clovis, and Charlemagne. 
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and were of course used in developing the theme of the Fall of the 
Angels.”* 

The ancient name-lists incorporated into the poem must have been 
quoted exactly as modern scholars have conjectured. They were part of a 
well-taught minstrel’s stock in trade. They were the table of contents of 
his repertory—or at least, so he would have had his hearers believe.”® 
The little comments on the principal achievements of certain men were 
part of a plan: to whet interest in a few chosen items (an object they have 
achieved beyond anything the poet could have dreamed of). Thus when 
he mentioned Offa, a character apparently interesting to the English,*° 
he added that the hero had established an ancient and important bound- 
ary; similarly he enlarged slightly upon the contest of Beowulf’s overlords 
with Ingeld; and then he expressed twice his admiration for the old Goths. 
All were artful reminders rather than either digressions or comments 
needful to the structure, and their function was to show that he could 
tell more if he would. 

That the poem was as old as it seems, and was not merely conservative 
in style (like the Deserted Village) or deliberately archaized (like the 
Fairie Queene) is rendered more likely. It was just the sort of work that, 
once introduced among scops, was likely to undergo little change so long 
as people would listen to stories about the ancient Germanic heroes. 

The view just developed is not particularly romantic, and may even 
seem to deprive the Widsith-poet of the standing to which his learning 
and art entitle him. But this is to conceive of him as though he belonged, 
not in the line of high-class popular entertainers, but in the line of 
romantic poets who obeyed their demons without regard for general ap- 
proval—persons like Blake and Shelley. To impute to an Old English 
scop such a mood of dignity and assurance is to claim for him what he 
never claimed for himself.*! Even the company which tested Caedmon 
admitted that he had only the gift of versifying, not that of writing by 
divine dictation.** It seems quite clear from available references that 
while Cynewulf thought his powers of expression divinely conferred, he 
believed his use of them to be largely his own responsibility. 


* Most accessible, judiciously abridged, in J. R. Hulbert’s edition of Bright’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader (New York: Holt, 1935), pp. 187 ff. 

*® Probably Old English performers differed little in this respect from the Celtic and 
Icelandic reciters, who, before they might become certified in their profession, had to be 
familiar with a great many tales; see Note 16; also H. M. Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, 
The Growth of Literature, 1, 581 ff. 

Cf. Beowulf 1957. 

= Perhaps Cynewulf should be excluded, as belonging among the church-poets; see 
C. W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry, p. 199. For Cynewulf’s account of his own 
writing, and of his humble attitude toward inspiration, see Elene 1236 ff. 

® Cf. also Christ 664 ff.; Andreas 1483 ff. 
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Now, a Cynewulf or a Browning or a Hopkins might be able to follow 
his own poetical bent for many years without attracting a public, because 
his livelihood came from other sources than his verse. But for an old 
scop, such delay would have meant extinction or a change of calling; at 
least this is the fair inference from our information about later mip- 
strels;* and there is no reason to suppose that their forerunners were 
more fortunate in this one respect. There is, indeed, every probability 
that the scop had to consider self-advertisement a normal part of his 
professional task, and an appeal for support the most natural act in the 
world.* 

Indeed, to think of the writer of this poem as a redactor is to lower 
the value of his work. Thereby he becomes a student in a library, ora 
reporter at second hand, not an active and busy agent in the line of 
direct transmission. The inevitable consequence is to remove him one 
step from the very tradition that it has been his peculiar distinction to 
preserve; it is to take him out of the stream and deposit him in a sluggish 
backwater. This is contrary to every indication in the poem itself, which, 
wherever it may be checked, agrees with the best available knowledge 
about the Baltic world. It is no judicious scholarly recasting of tradition: 
it is an authentic index to that tradition, and to the acceptable public 

‘recitations of that day. In the rare cases when comment is admitted, the 
style reminds one of that in Deor or in the lais in Beowulf rather than, 
say, the style in Bede’s story of the old counsellor and the sparrow. If any 
work in this early time is in the main current of tradition, it is Widsith. 

Furthermore, as a specimen of the appeal for support, it is remarkably 
dignified. It is everywhere honest, carefully drawn up, and manly. It 
promises the patron that he, like Eormanric, will be extolled, not for 
qualities he never possessed or acts he never performed, but for a gener- 
osity entirely within the scop’s cognizance. In this there is not a bit of the 
sycophancy that has diminished the renown of so many old Roman writ- 
ers. The poem, indeed, has always commanded attention for its best 
qualities rather than for its meanest; and if its primary purpose was less 
altruistic than Milton’s, it was at least as creditable as Chaucer’s when he 
sent Henry IV the delightful ballade to his empty purse. Conduct that 
seemed proper to Geoffrey Chaucer was good enough for any poet. 

Cornell University 


33 Edmond Faral warns against thinking the later jongleurs descended from the scops 
(Les Jongleurs en France au Moyen Age [Paris: Champion, 1910], p. 9); yet in celebrating 
their masters’ virtues (cf. Faral, pp. 115-118), they were under the same obligations as 
those felt by the fictitious Widsith. 

“LL. F. Anderson, The Anglo-Saxon Scop, p. 43: “This personal appeal of the singer, 
direct or indirect, open or covert, is one of the peculiarities that distinguishes the poetry 
of this early period from that of the later period of writers and readers.” 
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XL 
E AND 4 IN FARMAN’S MERCIAN GLOSSES 


ARMAN’S Mercian glosses to certain parts! of the Rushworth Gospels 

have occupied the attention of scholars for more than a century. It 
would be difficult to find an aspect of the priest or his work which has 
net, at some time, been investigated. Yet there remain numerous con- 
troversial questions, some of them of a very fundamental nature. One 
of the most difficult concerns Farman’s apparently irrational uses of the 
symbols ¢ and @. It will be found that many of the larger conflicts over 
the position of Rushworth! in the general scheme of English phonology 
are essentially disagreements as to just what values these two letters had 
in Farman’s orthography. 

As I examine the work of previous investigators,” I cannot help feeling 
that entirely too much effort has been expended in attempts to force the 
evidence drawn from the uses of e and @ into general conceptions of 
Farman or of the Old English dialects which they cannot be made to fit, 
with the result that important sections of the evidence have been dis- 
torted beyond recognition or, in some instances, completely ignored. 
The logical procedure would seem to be exactly the reverse. In fact, I 
believe that many of the uncertainties and contradictions which still 
envelop Farman’s work can be cleared up by the obvious expedient of 
returning to the evidence itself and re-examining our general theories in 
the light of what we find. 

In this study I shall present all of the evidence relating to Farman’s 
uses of e and @ in accented syllables, together with a fair sampling of the 
uses in unaccented syllables, and endeavor to explain each usage in the 
light of the best modern scholarship. The evidence has been organized 
under the following heads:* (1) Isolative development of West Germanic 
short a; (2) Isolative development of West Germanic short e; (3) I- 


1Glosses to Matthew, Mark 1-2: 15, and John 18: 1-3, in MS. Auct. D. ii. 19 of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Farman’s Mercian glosses are often referred to as Rushworth'. 

* For systematic recapitulation of the scholarship on Rushworth!, see E. M. Brown’s 
dissertation, Die Sprache der Rushworth Glossen zum Evangelium Matthdus, 1 (Gottingen, 
1891), 3-10, 79-83; and R. J. Menner’s ““Farman Vindicatus,” Anglia, Lvs (1934), 1-4. 

* The general plan and methods of analysis owe much to Kar] Biilbring’s “EZ and & in 
the Vespasian Psalter,” in An English Miscellany. Presented to Dr. Furnivall in honor of 
his 75th birthday (Oxford, 1901), pp. 34-45. My organization must differ from his, however, 
since Farman’s spelling lacks the comparative regularity and consistency of the Vespasian 
Psalter. In assembling the evidence, I have made use of Brown’s dissertation and Ernst 
Schulte’s Glossar zu Farmans Anteil an der Rushworth-Glosse (Bonn, 1904); but, wherever 
either of these differs from W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, 
and Old Mercian Versions (Cambridge, 1871-1887), I have followed Skeat. 
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umlaut of West Germanic a; (4) J-umlaut of West Germanic and Latin 
o; (5) Velar-umlaut of West Germanic a; (6) Velar-umlaut of Weg 
Germanic e; (7) Smoothing of Old English ea; (8) Smoothing of Oj 
English eo; (9) Isolative development of West Germanic 4; (10) Isolatiye 
development of West Germanic é; (11) J-umlaut of West Germanic gj: 
(12) I-umlaut of Old English 6; (13) ZJ-umlaut and smoothing of Old 
English éa; (14) Smoothing of Old English é0; (15) Contracted forms cop. 
taining @ and &@; (16) Diphthongs followed by w; and (17) Unaccented, 
and @. My own conclusions will naturally appear, but those who cannot 
accept them, wholly or in part, will at least have all the necessary eyj. 
dence upon which to base conclusions of their own. 


1. ISOLATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF WEstT GERMANIC a 


WG. short a, when its development was uninfluenced by neighboring 
sounds, was raised and fronted in the Old English dialects from [a], as in 
German Mann, to something approaching the [a] in Present English 
man. The sound is spelled @ (or ae or ¢) in West Saxon and Northumbrian 
texts, and its early Middle English development is usually written a. In 
the Mercian of the Vespasian Psalter, the corresponding sound is almost 
invariably written e, the only important exceptions being et, dei, 
dette, and a few examples of cwed and des.‘ The thirteenth-century 
legends of St. Katherine, St. Marherete, and St. Juliana, which were 
written in the western part of what had once been the old kingdom of 
Mercia, contain the same sort of e-spellings as the Psalter. It is generally 
believed, therefore, that West Germanic a underwent a further shift, in 
at least part of the Mercian area, to a sound between [z] and [e]—per- 
haps [z*].5 

Farman’s glosses, although recognized as Mercian by all modem 
authorities, seem very different from the Psalter at this point. There are 
relatively few forms in which WG. a is spelled e. All of them appear in 
the following list 


bed (preterite singular of biddan) 18, 29; Mk.1, 40; bedd 18, 26; gebed 15,25; 26, 44. 
cwep (glossing dixit) 9, 22; 11, 25; 12, 25; 15, 16; 15, 27; cwed 12, 3. deglicum 20,2. 
efter 21, 30. fretwan 25, 7. hefep (present third singular of kabban) 5, 32. hweper 


4 The form ef appears only once, det or det 10 times, dette or dette 4 times. There are three 
examples of cw@d, beside 45 of cwed, and two of das (genitive singular of se—dat), beside 
30 of des or des. 

5 Biilbring supposed that the further raising and fronting from [z] to [z*] in the dialect 
of the Vespasian Psalter followed immediately after the shift of [a] to [a], without any 
“interval of stability”’—An English Miscellany, p. 35. For my own views on this point, 
see PMLA, tiv (1939), 11-19. 

6 Forms from Mark and John are labeled; all others are from Matthew. 
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9,5; 21, 31; hwepre 18, 7; 23, 17; 26, 24; 26, 39; hwedre 11, 24. onget (pt. sg.) Mk. 
2, 8. selt (pt. sg. of sittan) 15, 29; 27, 19; gesett 13, 2; 28, 2. sopfest 10, 41; 10, 41; 
22, 16; 23, 35; sopfestes 10, 41; sopfeste 23, 28; sobfeste 5, 45; 13, 17; 13, 43; 25, 46; 
sopfestra 13, 49; 23, 29; sopfestum 9, 13; sopfestnisse 6, 1; 22, 16. sprec (preterite 
singular) 12, 22; 13, 3; 13, 33; 13, 34; 13, 34; 14, 27. toberst (pt. sg.) 27, 51. 
tungulk retftgum 2, 16. pene (accusative sg. masculine) 25, 30; 27, 15; dene 20, 22. 
unpwegenum (past participle of bwean) 15, 20. westem 3, 8; 12, 33; 12, 33; 12, 33; 
13, 23; 13, 26; westem 7, 19; westmas 7,17; 7, 18; westemleas 13, 22.—messepreost 
8,4. 


A number of these forms are doubtful in varying degrees, although I 
believe the only seriously questionable ones are the forms of hweber and 
hwepre, which may contain either WG. a or WG. e.’ The e in fretwan 
might be looked upon as the result of i-umlaut® were it not for the fact 
that all other forms of this verb used by Farman are definitely Weak II. 
In tungulkreftgum and the various forms of sopfest, we may have examples 
of weakening in the second elements of compounds; the usual forms in 
West Saxon and Northumbrian, however, are tungolcreft- and sopfest.® 
Although ene seems rather doubtful, existing side by side with pone 
and pane in Rushworth!, it probably belongs in this list..° The word 
messepreost, although it contains Latin 7 rather than an original Germanic 
a, certainly belongs here." 

Even if we accept all doubtful examples at their face value, these e- 
spellings are few in comparison with Farman’s usual @-spellings. He used 
gin et (including the stressed prefix @t-), bet, and bette. Excluding these, 
which may be matched in the Psalter, we arrive at a proportion of about 
@:¢::25:2; that is, @ is approximately twelve and one half times as fre- 
quent as e. Farman has pes exclusively for the genitive singular of se and 
pat. There are eighty-two examples of cwep (spelled cwep, cwaed, cwep) 
which gloss dixit and seem to be definitely preterite singular." Other 
e-spellings are the following 


efter, eftera, eftere, ahefen (past ppl. of ahebban), beclinc, bed (pt. sg. of biddan), 
tebed, gebed, ber (pt. sg. of beran or beoran), ber, geber, bisec (glossing pera), 
blecne (nigrum), brec (pt. sg. of brecan or breocan), brec, cestre (beside ceastre), 


"Cf. huedre, hweder, hwedre, huoeder in the Lindisfarne Gospels, Gothic wapar, Old 
Saxon hwedar, Old High German /wedar. 

*Le. *fratwjan rather than *fratwojan. 

The -ern of compounds like berern and carcern contains a definitely weakened vowel, 
which appears as e in West Saxon. These forms are treated in section 17. 

"Cf. bene in Farman’s glosses and in late West Saxon. 

"Cf. WS. masse, Nthb. masse, meassa. See also Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der 
englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1921), p. 194. 

Cf. the six cwep- and cwed-forms listed above. 

* Repetitions, and a few inflectional or spelling variants have been omitted in this list. 
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cestra, cestras, cestrum, deg, deges, dege, domdage, rested@ge, face (dative sg.), 
fader (nom., dat., and acc. sg.), federes, federa, fedra, feger, fer (imperative), 
oferferen (past ppl.), fere (dat. sg.), ferennisse, fess (fimbriam), fregn (pt. sg.), 
gefregn, fretwep, gefretwad, gefles, gefles, gefle, gebregd (pt. sg.), gescrafe, gras. 
hoppa, hafde, hefde, hafdon, hefdun, efdon (with omission of h), nefde, 
nefdon, nefdun, holstefes, hregl, hregle, hregle, hregles, hreglum, regl (without h), 
hrefnad (probably for re@fnad, glossing sustinebit), hrede, repe (without h), 
hwenne (quando), hwet (quid), hwes, gehwet, hweper, hwepre, leg (pt. sg. of 
licgan), latest (for letemest), meg(pr.sg. of magan), mage (pr. optative), megden, 
maegen, megene, negled, geneglad, ofslegen, 2s@ce (pr. opt. of ondsacan), ongegn, 
togegnes, segde, segd, foresegde, gesegde, segdun, asegdnisse, sat (pt. sg. of sit- 
tan), s@tt, geset, sobfast sobfeste, unsopfeste, gesohfested, sobfestnisse, wisfastre, 
sprec (pt. sg.), sprec, gesprac, teppel-, tungulkreftgum, bece (dat. sg.), bene (acc, 
sg. masc.), wes (pt. sg.), wess, wes, westem, westim, westmas, westma, westmum, 
water, wetre, 


To these should probably be added forty-seven present forms of habban 
(such as hebbe, hefest, hafeb) and the two forms segest and segep. The 
expected vowel in these Weak III presents is a, as in hafast, hafad, 
nabbende, and asagas of the Psalter. Seged in the Psalter is evidently due 
to analogy with the preterite segde; similarly, West Saxon hebbe and 
segest as well as these forms in Rushworth! are apparently due to analogy 
with hefde, segde, and the other preterite forms. If we include pas, 
cwep, and the present forms of kabban and secgan, but exclude the ex- 
amples of et, bet, and bette, Farman has more than eight hundred e¢- 
spellings for the raising and fronting of WG. a. 

A few of the examples are doubtful, for example fess. The word fas 
appears with an acute accent once in the Lindisfarne Gospels, and A. S. 
Cook therefore considered the vowel long.® Richard Jordan argued for 
a short a.!® The appearance of feasum (fimbriis) in the Vespasian Psalter 
seems to indicate a short vowel, for the long @ would not have undergone 
velar-umlaut. Moreover, the acute in Lindisfarne, while it usually indi- 
cates either an original long vowel or a late Old English lengthening, ap- 
pears occasionally over definitely short vowels: ésne Lk. 14, 22; lésad Mt. 
16, 25; nedré (acc. pl.) Mk. 16, 18; unnehtigo Lk. 18, 27; dnsion Lk. 20, 
21; u6sa (esse) Jn. 20, 27. The @ in ongegn and togegnes may be due to 
i-umlaut,!” in which case it belongs in section three of this study. Other 
doubtful cases may be explained by reference to Farman’s e-spellings. 

The inconsistency of Farman’s spelling is not easily accounted for. 
The proportion of e-spellings is too large for pure West Saxon, pure 


4 T count exactly 806. 

1 4 Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels (Halle, 1894). 

16 Figentiimlichkeiten des anglischen Wortschatzes (Heidelberg, 1906), pp. 16-17. 
17 New English Dictionary. 
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Northumbrian, or a Northumbrian scribe copying a West Saxon text. 
On the other hand, it is far too small for a Mercian writing in the un- 
mixed dialect of the Vespasian Psalter. 

The proportion of e to @ is comparable to that of the eighth-century 
Corpus Glossary,'® which represents an earlier stage of Mercian before 
the shift of [z] to [az*] was complete;!® but, of course, the tenth-century 
Rushworth! is too late to permit a chronological explanation such as may 
be applied to Corpus. Nor is it possible to suppose that the [z*] of the 
Psalter dialect was shifting back toward [e] in the tenth century. If the 
dialect of the thirteenth-century legends descended from that of the 
Psalter, the [2°] pronunciation must have persisted well into Middle 
English times.”° 

To explain the e-spellings as purely analogical is dangerous. E. M. 
Brown, for example, attributes efter to the influence of eft.21 Unfortu- 
nately for this explanation, Farman’s favorite spelling of the latter word 
is not eft, but eft. Conventional reasoning about analogical influences 
would betray us into similar errors with regard to many of Farman’s 
e-spellings. 

R. J. Menner states that the use of e for WG. a. in Rushworth! is “al- 
most wholly limited to the preterite singular of stray verbs of Class V,” 
and suggests that the e in these forms is “probably @, the vowel of the 
plural being transferred to the singular.’ Although the latter part of 
the explanation is worth considering because of the similar preterite 
singulars in the Lindisfarne Gospels and other Northumbrian texts, it in 
no way accounts for those e-spellings in the list above (forty-three out of 
a total of sixty-five) which are not preterite singulars of Strong V verbs. 


18 Loosely, of course. The proportion in the latter is e:@::1:5. 

19 The writer, op. cit. 

*” Compare the following words from the Katherine-Group with the words listed in this 
section: efter, aheven, bed, ber, brec, dei, feder, fedres, feier, hefde, hefden, hwet, hweder, lei, 
mei, meiden, mein, meinful, neiles, islein, stedelfest, togeines, seide, set, spec, creft, bene, wes, 
westum, wettres. A much longer list might have been compiled from the published editions 
of the three legends: Eugen Einenkel (ed.), The Life of Saint Katherine, EETS, OS, txxx 
(London, 1884); Frances Mack (ed.), Seinte Marherete be Meiden ant Martyr, EETS, OS, 
exci (London, 1934); O. Cockayne and Edmund Brock (eds.), The Life of St. Juliana, 
EETS, OS, 11 (London, 1872). The following forms appear in Sir Frederic Madden’s 
edition of Lagamons Brut (London, 1847): iber, iqued, deie, feier, hefde, whet, wheper, lei, 
meiden, togeines, seide, sodfeste, spec, crefte, bene (acc. sg. masc.), wes. The following may 
be found in the entries after 1100 in the Peterborough Chronicle, Benjamin Thorpe (ed.), 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (London, 1861), 1, 369-385: bed (pt. sg.), beiet (pt. sg.), deg, 
dei, efter, herefter, berefter, Serefter, frett (pt. sg.), hedde, hefde, hefden, messe, messedei, 
Candelmesse, sei, seide, seidon, sodfeste, pet, pes (gen. sg.), des, wes (pt. sg.), westme, westmas. 
Occasional examples of the same sort occur in the Ormulum and other early Midland texts. 

* Die Sprache, 1, 14. 2 Aft occurs 17 times, eft 11. 

* “Farman Vindicatus,” p. 16. 
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Farman’s treatment of WG. a, supported by the presence of other 
features not found in the Psalter, has led to the view that he was writing 
a mixture of dialects. Eduard Sievers held that the glosses were Mercian 
mixed with West Saxon.™ Biilbring’s views were similar, but he saw evi. 
dences of Northumbrian as well as West Saxon influence.” R. Girvan 
goes even further, finding Kentish or Southeastern features in addition to 
the other non-Mercian elements.” There is no obvious objection to these 
dialect-mixture theories, except that the Kentish elements are doubtfy| 
and that certain of Farman’s uses of the ¢ are not to be found as normal 
features of any non-Mercian dialect. 

Ernst Schulte took the extreme position of supposing that Farman was 
a Mercian copying a West Saxon archetype—an earlier gloss to the Gos- 
pels.?” According to this hypothesis, the e-spellings would represent Far- 
man’s own Mercian pronunciation, while the @-spellings would be West 
Saxonisms copied from his exemplar. Schulte’s argument has been at- 
tacked, successfully I believe, by Menner.”® 

Karl Luick minimizes dialect mixture as an explanation and argues 
for the existence of several sub-dialects of Mercian, one represented by 
the Psalter, another by Rushworth!.”® If we adopt Luick’s opinion, we 
may suppose that, in Farman’s sub-dialect, WG. a was raised and fronted 
beyond [z] perhaps, but not completely to [z*], and that the other fea- 
tures in which these glosses differ from the Psalter were also peculiarities 
of Farman’s sub-dialect. The similarity of many of these usages to those 
of West Saxon and Northumbrian could then be explained only as coinci- 
dence. 

The evidence presented in this section is hardly sufficient, by itself, 
to strengthen or refute any of these views. We must look to Farman’s 
other uses of e and @. 


2. ISOLATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF WEST GERMANIC e 


Farman’s spelling is unusual in its use of @, not only for the raising 
and fronting of a, but also for the isolative development of WG. short e. 


4 Angelsichsische Grammatik (2nd ed., Halle, 1886), p. 2; An Old English Grammar. 
Translated and edited by A. S. Cook (Boston, 1903), p. 3. 

% Altenglisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902), p. 10. 

% Angelsaksisch Handboek. (Haarlem, 1931), p. 8. Girvan’s views are evidently based in 
part on H. M. Chadwick, Studies in Old English, Transactions of the Cambridge Philologi- 
cal Society, rv (Cambridge, 1899), 250 ff. 

27 Untersuchung der Beziehung der altenglischen Matthiusglosse im Rushworth-Manuskript 
2u dem lateinischen Text der Handschrift (Bonn, 1903), pp. 22-30. 

28 Op. cit. 

°° Hist. Gram., pp. 165-166. Luick does, however, admit the possibility of West Saxon 
influence—pp. 33-34, 129. 
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For this sound, West Saxon, Northumbrian, and the Vespasian Psalter 
have almost exclusively e. The only exceptions in the last are two exam- 
ples of S@c for the accusative singular of bu—69, 5 and Hymn 12, 6.% 
The Mercian portions of the Rushworth Gospels present a very different 
picture. The following forms with @ for WG. ¢e appear: 


afne (tantum) 5, 47; @fndeuw 18, 33; efndeuwe 18, 31; e@fnpara 18, 28. agefep 
(present third singular) 16, 27. cwepe (pr. 1 sg.) 5, 39; 5, 44; cwep (glossing dico) 
18, 22. cwepap (plural indicative) 21, 25; cwepad 11, 18; 11, 19; 23, 16; 23, 30. 
cwepan (pr. opt.) 5, 11; cwebe 5, 22; tocwepe 21, 3. cwep (imperative) 20, 21; 
gecwep 4, 3; cwepad 26, 18. cwepende 2, 5; 8, 3; 8, 27; 8, 29; 9, 14; 9, 30; 10, 12; 
12, 38; 13, 24; 13, 36; 15, 23; 15, 25; 16, 22; 18, 28; 20, 30; 21, 2; 21, 9; 21, 15; 
2, 20; 21, 23; 21, 25; 22, 4; 22, 16; 22, 24; 22, 42; 22, 43; 23, 2; 23, 2; 24, 5; 25, 9; 
25, 11; 25, 37; 25, 44; 26, 8; 26, 27; 26, 39; 26, 44; 26, 48; 26, 65; 26, 68; 26, 69; 
26, 70; 27, 9; 27, 11; 27, 19; 27, 24; 27, 25; 27, 41; 27, 46; 27, 54; 27, 63; 28, 9; 
28, 13; 28, 18; Mk. 1, 24; cwedende 18, 26; 21, 4; 21, 10; Mk. 1, 25; cwepende 10, 7; 
14, 27; 14, 30; 18, 1; cwebendum 22, 31. cwaden (past ppl.) 5, 21; 5, 27; 5, 33; 
5,38; 5, 43; 27, 9; 27, 22; acweden 4, 14; 22, 31; acwedene 26, 30; gecweden 5, 31; 
8,17. forlaegennisse 15, 19; forlegenisse 21, 32; forlegnisse 19,9. forstelan (pr. opt.) 
27, 64. fregnast (pr. 2 sg. of fregnan or frignan) 19, 17. gewerpe (pr. opt. of 
geweorpan) 4, 3. regn 7, 25; 7, 27. setil 23, 6. stefn 17,5; Mk. 1, 11; stefne 24, 
31; 27, 50; Mk. 1, 26; stefne@ 27, 46. swegre (socrus) 8, 14; Mk. 1, 30. sweltep (pr. 
3 sg. of sweltan) 15, 4. swester 13, 56. tegbigap (pr. plural of tegbian or teogopigan) 
23, 23. tobregdep (pr. 3 sg.) 12, 29. bac (acc. sg. of bu) 19, 19; 26, 73; dec 21, 21. 
pegn 23, 11; Segn 20, 26; degne 5, 25; begnas 5, 1; Jn. 18, 1; begnum 18, 34; 22, 
13; 22, 16; 26, 58; Jn. 18, 1; Degnum 14, 2; Jn. 18, 2. Segnade 8, 15; 20, 28; 
Segnadun 4, 11; Se@gnad 20, 28; baegnende 27, 55; gebaignade Mk. 1, 31. weg 
(via) 3, 3; 10, 5; 22, 16; wege 5, 25; 8, 28; 10, 10; 13, 4; 13, 19; 15, 32; 20, 30; 
21,19; aweg 19, ‘22; 22, 5; 22, 15; 22, 22; 26, 14; 27, 60; 27, 66; 28, 11. wal enw) 
5, 44. welig (dives) 27, 57. wer Calvan 1, 16; wes Guiqeentive) 2, 13; 5, 25.— 
gef (?Usually gif in Rockwell, but compare Northumbrian and Old Frisian 
gef) 28, 14. 


In addition to these, there are more than a hundred examples* of cwep 
and cwep which gloss Latin presents, futures, future perfects, and parti- 
ciples: ait, dicit, dicet, dixerit, dicens, and the like. Schulte was uncertain 
whether to classify most of these forms as present or as preterite. It is 
true that ait and dicit are frequently treated as historical presents in the 
Northumbrian and West Saxon Gospels, and are rendered by unmistak- 


“ Rudolf Zeuner, Die Sprache des kentischen Psalters (Halle, 1881), p. 20, cites des 7, 
18and 74, 11 as examples of @ for WG. e. This is a mistake, for both of the pronouns cited 
are normal genitive singulars of se. In 7, 18, Ses hestan glosses altissimi, and in 74, 11, 
oy rehtwisan glosses iusti; cf. se hehsta (altissimus) 17,149 dam hestan (altissimo) 49, 14, 


. "a There are 105 by my count, 102 according to Schulte’s Glossar. 
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able preterites. Yet, as far as form is concerned, Farman’s cwep is not 
necessarily preterite. An earlier stage of the present third singular, the 
form found in the Vespasian Psalter and occasionally in Rushworth’, was 
cwid, derived by syncopation and simplification from *kwipip, itself 
derived by Primitive Germanic umlaut from *kwepip. In late Mercian, ¢ 
was substituted for 7 through the influence of other present forms. This 
substitution we can see in Farman’s seventeen uses of cwep for the pres- 
ent third singular,” all of which, by the way, are classified as present by 
Schulte. In the final stage, cweb, we find Farman substituting @ for the 
analogical e, just as he was wont to substitute @ for e in degnadun, stefn, 
and other words having original Germanic e. In a similar manner the @ 
found its way into agefep, sweltep, tobregdep, and fregnast. 

Although it is possible to trace analogical influences upon many of the 
individual words in which Farman uses @ for WG. e, the mass of examples 
is so great as to make such efforts at explanation seem rather futile. The 
proportion of @-spellings is very high—approximately @:e::5:9. Among 
the @’s, I include the examples of cwep in the present third singular, 
Among the e’s are included Latin e in the various forms of tempel, Latin 
‘4 in denera and senepes, the examples of e for WG. 7 in footnote thirty- 
two, and the examples of e for Old English eo listed in section six. 

Various explanations of this use of @ for e have been offered. Luick 
could easily have explained it as merely another feature of some anoma- 
lous Mercian sub-dialect, but instead he dismisses it as a sort of gigantic 
scribal error:* “In Ru.’ ist @ fiir jedwedes e hiufig, doch liegt hier offen- 
bar eine Ungenauigkeit des Schreibers vor.” 

Biilbring suggested that the @’s pointed to “eine weite Aussprache des 
e als [e] oder [z*].’’** Apparently he regarded this open pronunciation as 
a feature of the Mercian dialect, yet he did not attempt to account for 
the absence of the @-spellings in the Vespasian Psalter and other impor- 
tant Mercian texts. 

Brown was chiefly interested in proving that Farman’s Mercian wasa 
true dialect and not merely a mixture of Northumbrian and West Saxon. 


% The ordinary uses of e for WG. e need not be dwelt upon since they do not differ from 
the usage of either the Psalter or strict West Saxon. But the following second and third 
singular forms of Strong 111, rv, and v verbs are worth noting: agefes 5, 24; agefep 17, 11. 
berep 1, 21; 1, 23; 3, 10; 7, 17; 7, 17; 7, 19; 12, 35; 12, 35; 13, 23; bered 13, 52. brecep 27, 
40; tobrecep 12, 20. cwepest 12, 23; cwebestu 7, 4; cwe 7, 21; 8, 4; 8, 7; 8, 8; 8, 19; 8, 22; 8, 
26; 8, 32; 12, 39; 13, 28; 13, 29; 13, 52; 14, 2; 14, 18; 15, 24; 15, 28; Mk. 2, 14; cwed 14, 8; 
cwepap (pr. 3 sg.) 12, 32; 12, 32. eteb 9, 11. geldep 6, 4; 6, 6; 6, 18; 16, 27. helped 16, 26. 
ongeted 13, 23. spreces 13, 10; sprecap (pr. 3 sg.) 10, 20; Mk. 2, 7. There are three examples 
of e substituted for WG. i in other words: smere (imper. sg.) 6, 17; smerennis 2, 11; smere- 
nisse 26, 12; cf. smirenisse, smirede, etc., in the Psalter. 

33 Hist. Gram., p. 264.  *4 Ae. Elementarbuch, p. 36. 
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Accordingly he seized upon the use of @ for e as a feature not shared to 
any significant extent by either of the neighboring dialects: 


Die Abweichungen vom Nordh. sind zum Teil Annaiherung an das Ws., aber nicht 
alle; in einigen Punkten steht das Merc. ganz fiir sich da, namentlich 

1) AE. festes e wird Merc. zwar meistens auch bewahrt, daneben aber wird es 
mehr oder minder hiufig zu@... 


Menner suggests that e and @ had fallen together in Farman’s dialect. 
“One can hardly escape the conclusion,” he writes, “that e in this word 
(cwebende] was very near @ in Farman’s dialect, and that he naturally 
wrote it both ways.’6 He points to stefn and begn as examples of the 
same phenomenon. Apparently he accepts Biilbring’s view that e was 
lowered and retracted in the direction of @, but his stand on this point 
is not entirely clear. 

Girvan holds the opposite opinion, that @ and e in Farman’s dialect 
had fallen together under e rather than under @. He associates this fea- 
ture with southeastern England.*” 


In het kent. en in het merc. dialect van VPs. is @ tot e geworden en samengevallen 
met oerg. e. . . Denzelfden overgang vinden wij in de oude glossaria (het duide- 
lijkst in Erf.), waar de @ ook reeds omgekeerd voor de oerg. e voorkomt. Deze 
verwarring ...schijnt een kenmerk der zuidoostelijke dialecten te zijn, en 
treedt niet op in het ws., north. en de vr. merc. oorkonden; in R.! echter is het 
onderscheid tusschen @ en e volkomen opgeheven, wat men misschien wel aan 
dezelfde oorzaak kan toeschrijven. 


All authorities, except possibly Luick, agree that the isolative develop- 
ments of WG. a and e had fallen together to some extent in Farman’s 
dialect. The question is, Did both sounds fall together under e, or did 
both fall together under @? If we consider Farman’s usage without refer- 
ence to related developments, we can use his substitution of @ for e to 
prove either that his @ had an e-sound or that his e had a @-sound. But, 
if we take a broader viewpoint, we shall see at once the difficulties in- 
volved in the latter hypothesis. 

In the first place, Farman’s use of @ for e was not restricted to the 
isolative development of WG. e. He also substituted @ for the e’s result- 
ing from i-umlaut of WG a, i-umlaut of 0, and smoothing of Old English 
eo—as we shall see in the third, fourth, and fifth sections of this article. 
Consequently, anyone attempting to prove that one of these types of e 
had shifted to a @-sound must show that all the others had shifted as well. 

Second, Mercian texts written before the West Saxon conquest of 


® Die Sprache, 1, 81. 8 “Farman Vindicatus,” p. 16. 37 Handboek, p. 81. 
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Mercia show no sign of a shift of e to @.*® They contain sporadic examples 
of @ for e, such as d@c in the Vespasian Psalter, but no more than one 
might find in a good West Saxon or Northumbrian text. On the contrary, 
the evidence afforded by these early and relatively pure Mercian texts 
would indicate that Mercian @ from WG. a shifted in the direction of ¢ 
and fell together with the e from WG. e. Anyone who argues that ¢ be- 
came @ in Farman’s section of Mercia must either suppose the speech of 
that area to have been unrelated to the dialect as a whole and of no real 
significance in the field of Old English phonology, or else find some means 
of explaining away the evidence of the other Mercian writings. 

Third, a shift of e to @ in any part of the Mercian territory is uncon- 
firmed by Middle English evidence. There are sporadic examples of ¢ 
for e in early Middle English texts, but they are rarer than @ for e in 
early Mercian. No one, as far as I know, has ever suggested that WG. ¢ 
descended into Middle English as a. On the other hand, we have abun- 
dant evidence that the Mercian development of WG. a actually entered 
Middle English as an extremely raised and fronted sound capable of be- 
ing written e. The e-spellings of the Katherine-Group, Lagamon’s Brut, 
the Peterborough Chronicle, and other early Midland texts should be con- 
clusive on that point.*® Kentish works of Middle English times indicate 
that the Kentish e for WG. a also survived the Old English period. Any 
attempt to prove that a tendency to shift e to an @-sound existed in 
Mercian must account for its disappearance in early Middle English. 

Finally, accented WG. e has been one of the stablest vowels in the 
English language. Except where it has been influenced by neighboring 
sounds, it has approximately the same sound today as it had in West 
Germanic. The development of WG. a has been very different. Regard- 
less of the nature of the neighboring sounds, it has varied and shifted 
back and forth, at different periods and in different parts of the English- 
speaking world, among the values [a], [a], [a], [z*], and even [¢]. It is 
more likely, therefore, that the @ (from WG. a) shifted in Farman’s 
dialect than that the WG. e shifted. 

Girvan is correct in holding that @ and e had fallen together under ¢ 
in Farman’s dialect. But his limitation of this feature to Kent and south- 
eastern England is an error. The Middle English evidence indicates that 
the tendency to raise and front @ toward e was strong in the West. 
Although the provenience of the Vespasian Psalter is still a controversial 
question, modern scholars usually assign it to central or western England. 
There is, moreover, one Old English text exhibiting the shift of @ to e of 


38 T refer especially to the Epinal and Corpus Glossaries, the Vespasian Psalter, and the 
early Mercian charters. 
39 See footnote 20. 
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whose provenience we are reasonably certain, the Worcester version of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle." 

The Worcester Chronicle, written during the eleventh century when 
Worcester was completely dominated by Wessex, is not a Mercian text; 
rather it is West Saxon with some Mercian admixture. WG. a, raised and 
fronted, is usually written @, sometimes a, as in other West Saxon works, 
but there are a few e-spellings which suggest Mercian influence: bed 
(WS. b@d), deig (WS. deg), federen (WS. fader), geset (WS. geset), getel 
(WS. getel), hredlice (WS. hredlice), messandeg (WS. massan-), det (WS. 
dat), wes (WS. wes), and others. We note also that, while WG. e usually 
appears as ¢ in this chronicle, a number of forms have @ and, thus, agree 
neither with West Saxon nor with any extant Mercian text except Far- 
man’s glosses: as@ten (past ppl. of asittan), aweg, cweden (pt. ppl.), 
foresprecena (pt. ppl.), setle, Segnas, weras, werod, westseaxna, and the 
like. 

Evidently the Worcester scribe was a Mercian trying to imitate the 
official dialect of the eleventh century, the standard English of the time, 
as it were.*! In doing so, he occasionally lapsed into the extremely raised 
and fronted e for WG. a of his native dialect, but in general he succeeded 
in substituting the West Saxon @. Then, like most people who cultivate 
a strange set of speech habits, he went too far: he occasionally substituted 
efor e in words which should have had e in Mercian, West Saxon, or any 
other Old English dialect. 

The same explanation holds for Farman. He was a Mercian whose 
native speech must have been essentially the same as that of the scribe 


British Museum MS. Cotton Tiberius B. IV, sometimes called “MS. D.” of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. 

“ During the tenth century, after the Danelaw had been reconquered by the kings of 
Wessex, West Saxon became the standard for all England. It was the dialect of the royal 
officials, who were appointed or sent out from Wessex by West Saxon kings. It was the 
speech of many of the church dignitaries, most of whom were either Wessex men or the 
pupils of Wessex men. As a result, most of the tenth- and eleventh-century texts written in 
Anglian or Kentish territory are mixed with West Saxon, even when they are not written 
entirely in that dialect. Karl Wildhagen went so far as to refer to “der westsichsischen 
xowf im 10., 11. Jahrhundert”—‘Studien zum Psalterium Romanum in England,” 
Festschrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach (Halle, 1913), p. 437. H. C. Wyld writes: “The fact is that 
all O. E. documents of the later period, with very few exceptions, are written in a common 
form which in all essential features is W. Saxon . . . so much so that it is now commonly 
assumed that after Alfred’s time the prestige of Wessex in Government, Arms, and Letters, 
was such that the dialect of that area became a literary xow# in universal use in written 
documents.” —A History of Modern Colloquial English (Oxford, 1936), p. 49. W. F. Bryan’s 
examination of the Kentish charters reveals that the early ones are mixed with the then- 
dominant Mercian dialect, the later ones with West Saxon—Studies in the Dialects of the 
Kentish Charters of the Old English Period (Menasha, 1915). 
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who glossed the Vespasian Psalter, but whereas the latter was writing 
with a minimum of outside influence and thus wrote his own dialect 
rather consistently, Farman was trying to imitate the language of his 
temporal and ecclesiastical superiors. As a consequence of this imitation; 
he introduced numerous Saxonisms into his glosses,“* among them @ 
instead of e for WG. a. He, like the Worcester scribe, carried the imita- 
tion too far and wrote @ frequently for WG. e.# What his actual pronun- 
ciation was, we cannot be certain at present. Perhaps his use of @ for e 
was purely orthographical. Or perhaps he actually tried to pronounce 
WG. e with a @-sound. 


3. J-UMLAUT OF WEST GERMANIC a. 


For the ordinary i-umlaut of WG. a, the regular spelling in the Ves- 
pasian Psalter is e.“ The e is normal in the other Old English dialects too, 
although occasional examples of eft, secgan, and the like appear in West 
Saxon, and such spellings as hualc and to secganne may be found in 
Northumbrian texts. The Mercian portions of the Ruskworth Gospels 
contain an exceptionally large number of @-spellings: 


eft 4,7; 4, 8; 15, 29; 16, 21; 17, 23; 19, 24; 19, 28, 21, 18; 21, 36; 22, 4; 26, 32; 
26, 43; 26, 44; 26, 72; 27, 40; 27, 50; 27, 63; @gsa 14, 26; 28, 4. esnas 22, 4; 22,6; 
@snum 22, 8. ahefep (present third singular of ahebban) 23, 12. asterfed 15, 13. 
bereflor 3, 12. gerwende 27, 28. gegerelum (without w) 27, 28. gesatte 28, 16. 
hefige 23, 4; hefigra 23, 23; ahefgad 26, 43. hwelc 7,9; 12, 32; 14, 36; 16, 26; 17, 
12; 18, 18; 19, 17; 24, 45. legdun 15, 30; alegde 27, 60. nescum (without h) 11, 8; 


42 Some other features, common in WS. but not in the Psalter, which appear in Farman’s 
glosses are the following: 1. a for WG. a before nasal—gangan 8, 21, gelamp 13, 53, etc.; 
2. ea for WG. a before h—geseah 2, 16, etc.; 3. ea for WG. a before | plus consonant—ealde 
9, 17, healfe 20, 21, etc., 4. ea for WG. or Lat. a after a palatal—geatt 7, 13, ceastre 21, 10, 
etc.; 5. a for WG. a before palatal plus back vowel—dagum 2, 1, nacud 25, 36, etc.; 6.4 
for WG. a before non-palatal consonant plus back vowel—faran 8, 28, getalu 24, 30, etc.; 
7. eo for WG. e before palatal—feoh 10, 9, weorc 5, 16, etc.; 8. e or i for WG. e or i before 
dental or nasal plus back vowel—metap 7, 2, nimap 19, 11, etc.; 9. e or y in seolf—selfe 1, 
21, sylf Jn. 18, 1, etc.; 10. y for i-umlaut of breaking-eo—awyr pep 12, 27, gewyrd 13, 32, 
etc.; 11. WS. unstable y—sylle 19, 21; 12. é for WG. d—cwedon 2, 5, weron 12,4, etc.; 13. ed 
for WG. 4 after palatal—asceadep 13, 49, sceadenne 10, 35, etc.; 14. éa for WG. au before 
palatal—eagan 18, 9, beah 24, 23, etc.; 15. 0 for WG. eo before palatal—flech 2, 13, -seoke 
12, 22, etc.; 16. 9 for i-umlaut of 2a—gehyrde 22, 7, etc. For further examples in each cate- 
gory, see Brown’s dissertation. 

43 By the way, if Schulte’s hypothesis needed a coup de grace, I think Farman’s @ for 
WG. e would provide it. From what kind of West Saxon exemplar could Farman have 
copied these @’s? I at one time considered the possibility that Farman was, not a Mercian 
copying WS., but a West Saxon copying an old Mercian gloss; of course the evidence in 
this section would refute that view as thoroughly as it refutes Schulte’s. 

“ For discussion of the rare exceptions, see Biilbring’s article in An English Miscellany, 
p. 37. 
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11, 8. secgap 21, 16; 21, 24; 23, 3; segcap 27, 13; secgad 27, 64. sacge (pr. opt.) 
8,4; 19, 18; 24, 23; 24, 26; 26, 63; Mk. 1, 44. secge (imper. sg.) 18, 17; sege 24, 3; 
seg 22,17. secgap (imper. plural) 11, 4; 17, 9; 21, 3; 21, 5; 21, 24; 28, 7; 28, 10; 
28, 13; secgap 11, 3; secgad 2, 8; 22, 4. stregde 25, 26; stregdun 21, 8; 21, 8. swalce 
18, 5. swerap 23, 18. twalf 10, 1; 14, 20; 26, 20; 26, 53; twalfe 10, 5; 26, 14. -wer- 
fende (without h) 21, 18. waergap 5, 11; werge (pr. opt.) 15, 4; wergad 13, 19; 
awergede 25, 41. 


To these must be added fifty-nine examples of se@cge, segce, secge, and 
secga used as present first singulars. It would be easy to point out 
analogical influences which may have affected individual forms. Aft 
may have been influenced by efter, which Farman often wrote eft with 
a curl over the ¢. The @-spellings in present forms of secgan may be the 
result of analogy with the preterites. But as with WG. e, the examples 
listed here are too numerous to be accounted for by individual analogies 
alone. What we actually have is analogy at work on a grand scale, affect- 
ing, not single words, but large masses of words having a certain sound 
in common. As for dialect mixture, Farman may have copied the West 
Saxon or the Northumbrian usage in hwelc, secgapb, and some others; 
but hardly in swelce, -werfende, and the various forms of wergan, for 
these would have y, 7, or ze in West Saxon and only occasionally @ in 
Northumbrian. It would seem that Farman was so accustomed to sub- 
stituting @ for e that he used @ in place of umlaut-e just as he used ¢ for 
West Germanic e. The proportion is about @:e::1:2. The e-spellings are 
too regular and commonplace to be listed here. 

Six groups of words containing i-umlaut of a have been reserved for 
special treatment. 

The combination st frequently hindered i-umlaaut in West Saxon, and 
Northumbrian, preserving the @ in words which would otherwise contain 
e. Farman has the following @-spellings: 


faste (preterite singular) 4, 2; faste (pr. optative) 6, 17; festab 9, 14; 9, 14; 
fasten (opt. plural) 6, 16; 9, 15; fastende 6, 16; 6, 18; 15, 32. reste 11, 29; raste- 
de@ge 12,1;12,5, 


With e, we find befest 1, 18, gerestedeges 12, 8, gereston Mk. 2, 15, restap 8, 
20, restep 26, 45, and nine examples of reste—12, 2; 12, 10; 12, 11; 12, 12; 
12, 43; 24, 20; 28, 1; 28, 1; Mk. 1, 21. The Psalter has e in all such words. 

There are four examples of double-umlaut, all of which have the e 
which characterizes West Saxon and Northumbrian rather than the e 
of the Vesdasian Psalter: @efeste (*ab-unsti) 27, 18, etgedre (*-gaduri) 
Mk. 2, 15, eigedre 14, 9, fasten (*fastunja) 17, 21. 

Words whose roots end in ¢ or cc seem to belong in a separate group. 
This arrangement may not appear logical in every instance, but so many 
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of these forms are doubtful that segregation of the entire group seemed 
advisable. The e-spellings are arecce (dissere) 13, 36; 15, 15; decele 25, 1, 
and gemeccum 11, 16. The @-spellings are the following: 
awaccan 3, 9; 26, 40; wacce 22, 24; waeccep 10, 8; 26, 41; wecep 25, 13; waccap 
24, 42; 26, 38; wecende 24, 43. onsaecest 26, 34; onsekep 10, 33. 


In earlier Mercian, for example in the Psalter, there were two distinct 
verbs, aweccan—awehte ‘to awake” and wecian—wecade “to watch.” 
All forms in the Mercian portions of the Rus/worth Gospels apparently 
belong to the first, but all have the vowel of the second. Either the e- 
spellings are analogical, or Farman was up to his usual trick of substitut- 
ing @ for e. We should expect to find e by i-umlaut in the two forms of 
onsacan, but the @’s in these words may be due to analogy with other 
forms of the same verb, in which the @ results from smoothing of ea be- 
fore a palatal consonant plus a back vowel. 

Four of the Latin loan-words have also been segregated. The @-spell- 
ings are: 
bedzere (from Church Latin baptizo or baptizator, with the suffix -ere) 16, 14; 17, 
13; ba@zere 11, 11; baezere 14, 2; bezeres 11, 12. calc (from calix—calicem) 10, 42; 
ca@lic 26, 27; 26, 42; kelic 20, 22; 20, 23; celces 23, 25; calces 23, 26. 


The e-spellings are bezera 3, 1, bezere 14, 8, esules (from Popular Latin 
asilus) 18, 6, ecedes (from acetum) 27, 48. In the forms of bedzere and 
celc, the root vowel can be explained in different ways. Perhaps we have 
here another instance of Farman’s confusion of ¢ and @. Such an explana- 
tion would be sufficient in view of what we have already seen of his 
orthography; however, both words are learned or semi-learned, and the 
Latin @ may have been re-introduced analogically after certain sound 
changes had taken place in Mercian. Or we may have multiple borrow- 
ing. The e in bezere, for example, may reflect a very early borrowing; the 
@ in bezere and celic, a later reborrowing; and the a in calic 26, 39, a still 
later reborrowing. The Psalter has only celc and calic; hence there is 
little opportunity for comparison with earlier stages of Mercian. 

The use of @ for umlauted a preceding a nasal is rare in all of the Old 
English dialects, especially rare in the Vespasian Psalter, which contains 
but two examples.“ Farman uses @ only 27 times, e about 260 times. Al- 
though this proportion of @’s would seem high in many Old English 
texts, it is clear that Farman confused e and @ less before nasals than else- 
where. His @-spellings are these: 


45 For Sievers’ explanation of WS. gemeccea, weccende, weccan, and similar forms, s¢¢ 
An Old English Grammar, p. 56. 
4 Engel 34, 6 and menn 36, 37. 
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angel 28, 2; engla 26, 53; anglum 16, 27. begengum 21, 34; ungenge 15, 6. ge- 
maenged 27, 34. kempe 27, 27. mengu 4, 25; 19, 2; 21, 8; 2t, 26; 21, 46; mangum 
13, 34; 15, 10; 26, 55. maenigu 21, 36; mengistu 11, 20. nemned 27, 8; genemned 
27, 33. stengum 26, 47; 26, 55. strengra 3,11. swencende 26, 10; geswencte Mk. 1, 
34, tostenced 26, 31. pwenga 23, 5.—forbernep (with metathesis) 3, 12. 


Biilbring associates this use of @ with southeastern Saxon Patois found 
on the borders of Kent.*’ It is interesting, therefore, to note that the 
Worcester Chronicle has a considerable number of similar @-spellings: 
ablende, ablendan, acenned, ende, lenctene, lengst, menn, menigeo, 
menigfealde, -nemnede, sende, stengum, swencte, geswenced, utlendisce, 
Englisc, Cent, Deniscan, Hengestes, and others. Worcester, like the 
West Riding, is a long way from the borders of Kent. 

The umlaut of WG. a followed by / plus a consonant is practically 
always @ in the Vespasian Psalter and the Corpus Glossary, the excep- 
tions being a few forms of welle, or welle, which contain e. In Northum- 
brian also the @ is regular; in strict West Saxon ie, i, or y may appear; 
in Kentish e is frequent. In Rushworth', @ appears twenty-four times, e¢ 
ten times. There are also five forms in which @ is substituted for a (or 
ea?) through analogy with the umlauted forms. The following @-spellings 


occur: 


abalgede 26, 8. elde (preterite sg.) 25, 5. @ldra 15, 2; 21, 28; aeldra 26, 3; eldran 
26, 47; 27, 20; @ldre 27, 1; e@ldru 26, 57; e@ldrum 16, 21; 28, 12. aeldinge 24, 48. 
beldu 14, 27. falle (pr. opt.) 5, 29; 5, 30; fallep 18, 8; afallep 18, 6; afelde 21, 12; 
fordfellende 18, 26; 18, 29. felnissum 18, 7. gehald (noun) 27, 65. towelede (with 
omission of w after the /) 27, 60; awelede 28, 2. 


The analogical forms are: bedelf 25, 18, gedelf 21, 33, nelles 21, 21, 


‘nelles 26, 5, twemfeldum 23, 15. The ten e-spellings are: ahelde (pr. 


opt.) 8, 20; belgas 9, 17; 9, 17; beligas 9, 17; winbeligas 9,17; cwelmap 10, 
21; eldran 27, 3; 27, 12; eldre 21, 23; eldrum 27, 41. 

These ten e’s may indicate an admixture of Kentish in Farman’s dia- 
lect, but such admixture is improbable. As we have seen, the use of e for 
WG. ais not necessarily Kentish, while the use of @ for WG. e and for the 
ordinary i-umlaut of a results from Farman’s imitation of the West 
Saxon. As we shall see later, the use of @ for the i-umlaut of WG. ai*® is 
not exclusively a Kentish feature. Since there is no other good evidence 
of Kentish influence in Rushworth!, perhaps we should seek a different 
explanation of the e before / plus consonant. It is possible that Farman, 
while using @ for e so many times, occasionally substituted e for @; how- 
ever there is another explanation for about half the examples. 


“' Ae. Elementarbuch, p. 71. 48 See section 11. 
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I have included a number of forms here with the short vowels because 
my organization has been guided more or less by etymology. It is gen. 
erally agreed that lengthening took place before Jd, nd, ng, and rn some- 
what earlier than Farman’s time. In the above lists the vowels were 
probably long in all forms of @engel, begengum, ungenge, gemenged, 
stengum, strengra, bwenga, elde, all forms of e@ldra, aeldinge, beldu, afelde, 
geheld, twemfeldum, ahelde, eldran, eldre, and eldrum. The same is true 
of the four examples of geldep in footnote thirty-two, and of sixty-two ex. 
amples of e for the i-umlaut of a before nasal, among which are the follow- 
ing: anhende, akende, begengu, bendum, breng, ellende, ende, endigan, 
endunge, engel, frumkendu, glendrende, kende, lendenu, lendu, leng, lengo, 
utgengum. A few other forms are doubtful. Sievers included nc among the 
lengthening combinations;*® perhaps we should consider the vowels in 
swencende, tostenced, and geswencte long. If the metathesis in forbernep 
took place early enough, the digraph in that word was probably long by 
Farman’s day.*® Actually, then, a large proportion of the @’s before nasal 
and of the e’s before / plus consonant represent confusion of é and é 
rather than confusion of the short vowels. 


4. I-UMLAUT OF WEST GERMANIC AND LATIN 0. 


Possibilities for 7-umlaut of o are rare, occurring only in early Latin 
loans or in words to which suffixes containing 7 have been transferred 
after Primitive Germanic times but before the period of i-umlaut. The 
New English Dictionary postulates four different forms of morn in Primi- 
tive Germanic: *murganoz, *marganoz, *murginoz, and *marginoz. The 
usual form in Farman’s glosses is morgen, evidently derived from the first 
of the four ancestral forms. Margen and marne in the Psalter are from the 
second. There are three umlauted forms in Rushworth!, derived from 
WG. *morg- or *marg- plus the transferred suffix -inoz: mergenne 16, 3, 
mergen 6, 30, and mergne 21, 18. The vowels of these three might be 
looked upon as containing umlaut of either @ or o, but the latter seems 
more probable in view of the usual morgen. The o umlauted to oe, then 
unrounded to e, giving us mergenne. Then, if Farman substituted @ for e, 
the other two forms would result. 

The word sperta, from Latin sporta, occurs twice—15, 37 and 16, 10. 
Although ele (from Latin oleum) appears with oe unrounded in the Psalter, 
it is written oele in Rushworth!. This spelling may be due to Northum- 
brian influence. There is no substitution of @ in either of these words. 


49 An Old English Grammar, pp. 82-83. 

50 The g in mengu, mengu, etc. (glossing turba), and mengistu (flurimae) represents an 
earlier -ig-; if the vowel of this suffix was lost in pronunciation before the time of length- 
ening, these words might also be included above. 
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5. VELAR-UMLAUT OF WEST GERMANIC @. 


When WG. a occurred in an open syllable followed by a back vowel, it 
nearly always underwent velar-umlaut in the dialect of the Vespasian 
Psalter, becoming ea.5! In West Saxon and Northumbrian, the @ usually 
remained a, although sporadic diphthongs appear in those dialects, as 
well as @’s, the latter generally resulting from analogy. The spelling 
heage (acc. sg.) 21, 33 appears in Farman’s glosses. If this is from an ear- 
lier keagan (compare heagodorn in Corpus), it is the only example of velar- 
umlaut of a in the text. Geafol Mk. 2, 14 and the various forms of geat 
(porta) are, in all probability, West Saxonisms—very good examples of 
diphthongization after initial palatal. Farman has some a’s, as in fader 
13, 43, faran 8, 28, and leohtfatu 25, 1, which are probably due to West 
Saxon or Northumbrian influence; but his usual rendering of WG. a in 
words in which velar-umlaut might occur is the e:* 
cafertun 26, 3; 26, 58; cefertune 26, 69. fader (gen. sg.) 5, 45; 7, 21; 10, 20; 12, 50; 
16, 27; 18, 10; 25, 34; 26, 29; 28, 19. feran (infin.) 2, 22; 16, 21; ferende 25, 14; 
Mk. 1, 5; Mk. 1, 16; Mk. 1, 35; Mk. 2, 13; fereb (imper.) 11, 3. lehtfetu (nom. pl.) 
25, 8. g@fel 22, 17; gafelgeroefe 5, 46; 10, 3; gafelhroefe 9, 10; gafelgehrefum 9, 11; 
gefelgeroefena 11, 19. gedafnade 18, 33; gedefnade 23, 23. 


With these, we may compare the spellings of the Psalter: ceafurtunes and 
ceafortune, feadur (gen. sg.), fearu (pr. 1 sg.) and Dorhkfearad (pl.), 
fearende, featu, gedeafenad. There is no parallel for g@fel in the Psalter, 
but geabuli and geabules are found in the Corpus Glossary. 

The absence of the velar-umlaut of a in Rushworth! is surprising in 
view of the thoroughness with which that sound change seems to have 
been carried out in the dialect of the Psalter. It is true that many indi- 
vidual @-spellings can be explained by analogies too obvious to be worth 
discussing; yet, if this be analogy, it has been carried out with a consist- 
ency unmatched in any Old English text with which I am acquainted. 

Dialect mixture may also serve as partial explanation, for @-spellings 
like these occur in Northumbrian and West Saxon texts, and we know 
that Farman imitated some non-Mercian usages. If West Saxon and 
Northumbrian influence were solely responsible, however, we should 
expect to find only occasional @’s beside many more examples of a, such 
as fader, gafel; more examples of ea in words beginning with palatals, 
such as geafel; and perhaps a few examples of the Northumbrian oe, such 
as foerende. 


5! Except, of course, when it was smoothed by a following palatal consonant. 

® Perhaps 2swerigap 25, 37 should have been included in this list, for it is written else- 
where in Rushworth! with a: 2swarigab 25, 44, andswarade 16, 2, etc. The Psalter has a 
different, though related, verb: ondsweoriu, ondsweorede, etc. 
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Luick maintains that the sub-dialect of the Vespasian Psalter was 
characterized by an almost universal operation of velar-umlaut, that 
Farman’s sub-dialect lacked the sound change entirely, and that certain 
other Mercian texts were written in a mixture of these two sub-dialects# 
Luick’s view is hard to refute for the obvious reason that it is insuscep. 
tible of either proof or disproof. There is no limit to the number of sub. 
dialects whose existence may be assumed; for example, Luick sees three 
different varieties of Mercian in the Corpus Glossary alone.™ 

A chronological explanation of the phenomena in this section seems to 
me more reasonable than Luick’s hypothesis. Monophthongization of 
Old English ea from breaking before r plus consonant must have begun 
during or shortly after Farman’s time. Luick, himself, dates the change 
in the latter part of the tenth century or the first part of the eleventh® 
Other authorities are of the same opinion.®* Farman has five examples of 
@ or e¢ (instead of ea) for WG. a followed by r plus consonant. These may 
or may not reflect the beginnings of monophthongization: I offer them 
for whatever they seem to be worth: perf 9, 12, derf 6, 8, bederfep 5, 
30, beberfep 19, 10, beberfed 5, 29.57 

Monophthongization of velar-umlaut-ea may well have preceded the 
monophthongization of breaking-ea. In the first place, breaking was a 
much earlier sound change than velar-umlaut; and usage 1ad had more 
time in which to become fixed, where breaking-ea was coccerned. Second, 
breaking before r plus consonant was widespread: even in Northumbria, 
where it was weakest, it had powerful effects. Velar-umlaut of a, on the 
other hand, was limited almost entirely to Mercia and the little kingdom 
of Kent. Consequently, any tendency in Mercia toward monophthongi- 
zation of velar-umlaut-ea would be heightened by such contact with 
non-Mercian speakers as must have occurred after the conquest by 
Wessex; while a tendency toward monophthongization of breaking-ea, 
if it should begin in Mercia, might even be retarded by outside contact. 
Finally, the nature of velar-umlaut favored early monophthongization. 
According to the accepted phonetic explanation of this sound change, 
(1) the original @ was raised and fronted in a word like *gaful to a sound 
approaching [z], while at the same time (2) the following back vowel, in 
this case “, modified the pronunciation of the intervening consonant j, 
whereupon (3) a glide sound developed between the fronted vowel and 
the modified consonant, producing a diphthong [z a] or [e a], which was 


53 Hist. Gram., pp. 165, 211. 54 Thid., p. 34. 5% Tbid., pp. 331-333. 

86 Richard Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 79; 
H. C. Wyld, A Short History of English (New York, 1927), p. 64. 

57 Apparently there is no i-umlaut in any of these forms, cf. pearfe 14, 16, bedearfep 15, 
5, etc. See also F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg 1932). 
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usually spelled ea. If the back vowels causing this change became fronted 
or disappeared, it is natural to assume that the consonants would return 
—through analogy with their pronunciation in other positions—to their 
original values. We know that the monophthongizing tendency was pres- 
ent in late Old English, and we can see that, once the consonantal pro- 
nunciations which were the original causes of the diphthongs had been 
removed, this tendency would work unimpeded. Now, note that, in the 
examples from the Vespasian Psalter cited above, the original back 
vowels which produced velar-umlaut are present in all of the words except 
gedeafenad and fearende.** But in Farman’s glosses the back vowels have 
disappeared or fronted to e in all of the examples except feran and leht- 
fetu. Even in these two words, the a and the had probably lost most of 
their original quality by Farman’s time.*® 


6. VELAR-UMLAUT OF WEST GERMANIC €. 


Velar-umlaut of WG. e was a thoroughgoing sound shift in the dialect 
of the Vespasian Psalter, for that text has eo in nearly all forms in which 
WG. e was followed by a single consonant—other than c or g—plus a back 
vowel. Northumbrian was similar to Mercian in this respect, although ea 
appears frequently instead of eo in the Lindisfarne Gospels and some 
other Northumbrian texts. In West Saxon the sound change was much 
less complete, occurring with any frequency only when the intervening 
consonant was a liquid or a labial. A following a had little or no effect in 
strict West Saxon, and the present-first-singular ending e (corresponding 
to Anglian # or 0) naturally did not cause umlaut. Farman has numerous 
examples of eo: ageofu (pr. 1. sg.) 18, 29, forgeofan Mk. 2, 7, beoran 7, 18, 
cweopap 16, 13, cweohan 23, 39, heofunum 5, 12, ongeotad 13, 13, weoras 
15, 38, and many others. These correspond phonologically with the us- 


58 In fearende, the ea is probably not the direct result of velar-umlaut anyhow, but the 
result of analogy with other forms of the same verb, e.g. fearu, fearad. 

89 If it were otherwise, Farman would hardly have substituted one vowel for another 
with such frequency in his inflectional endings. Note these substitutions of a, 0, and « for 
e: strong nouns, aldorsacerdos (gen. sg. masc.) 26, 51, deada (dat. sg. masc.) 15, 4, geofu 
(acc. sg. fem.) 23, 19, heofunas (gen. sg. masc.) 13, 24, mengu (nom. pl. fem.) 4, 25, restede- 
gos (gen. sg. masc.) 28, 1, tintergu (acc. sg. neut.) 25, 46, etc.; present third singulars, 
awerdad 5, 13, cerrab 24, 18, cwebap 12, 32, cymap 23, 35, sellab 13, 44, sprecap 10, 20, 
weorbap (of weorban) 24, 21, etc.; present optative plurals, biddan 6, 8, cuman 27, 64, 
cweohan 23, 39, etan 6, 25, forstelan 27, 64, flugan (preterite?) 3, 7, geheran 13, 15, etc. 
Farman also substituted « for a and a for u: weak nouns and adjectives, erestu (nom. pl. 
masc.) 20, 10, eldru (nom. pl. masc.) 26, 57, begengu (nom. pl. masc.) 21, 38, eordu (gen. 
sg. fem.) 5, 13, forbmestu (acc. pl. masc.) 23,6, godu (voc. sg. masc.) 25, 23, nehstu (acc. sg. 
masc.) 5, 26, etc.; preterite indicative plurals, blewan 7,25, coman 21, 1, cwoman 17, 42, 
codan 21, 9, feallan 15, 30, feollan 17, 6, foeddan 25, 37, etc. For substitution of e and @ 
for the back vowels, see section 17. 
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ages of the Psalter and of some Northumbrian texts, for example the 
Northumbrian portions of the Rushworth Gospels. 
Many words in Farman’s glosses have e instead of eo: 

agefe (pr. 1 sg.) 18, 26. beranne 3, 11. cwepe (pr. 1 sg.) 5, 34; 6, 25; 8, 9; cwede 
8, 9; 13, 30. cwedap (plural indicative) 15, 5; 21, 26; cwebad 7, 22; 11, 17; 17, 10, 
cwepap (imper. pl.) 10, 27. cwepan (infin.) 3, 9; 4,17; 11, 7; 26, 22; Mk. 2, 9, 
cwepanne Mk. 2, 9; cwepane 9, 5; gecwepanne 9, 5. efalsung 12, 31; efulsung 12, 
31; efalsunge 26, 65; hefalsunge 15, 19; hefalsap 9, 3; efalsade 26, 65; hefalsadun 
27, 39. enlefan 28, 16. etap (pl. indic.) 6, 19; 15, 27; 15, 32; 23, 14; etad 15, 2. 
geetap 6, 31. ete@p (imper. pl.) 26, 26. etan (infin.) 14, 16 ; 25, 35; 25, 42; ete 
(infin.) 15, 20. etanne 12, 4; 26, 17. etende 8, 30; 11, 18; 11, 19; 24, 38; etendra 
14, 21; etendum 26, 21. forstelap 6, 19; 6, 20. hefonum 18, 19. hlengendes 26,1. 
metap 7,2. ongetad 15,17; ongetap 7, 16; 7, 20; 13, 14; 13, 19; 13, 51; 16, 9; 16, 
11. ongeteb (imper. pl.) 15, 10. begetab 5, 7. ongetende 14, 35; 22, 18. setule 23, 2: 
setulas 23, 6. welerum 15, 8. weras 12, 41; 14, 35. wesap 10, 16; wesa (infin.) 3, 14, 


In addition to the forms listed, there are about sixty examples of cwe- 
pende‘and its various inflectional forms. Probably, about sixty examples 
of henu and one of Jenu (3, 10) should also be added. Some of the words 
are doubtful, but nearly al! are paralleled by umlauted forms in other 
Anglian texts. The forms of efalsian and efalsung may be compared with 
the umlauted heofolsab of Mark 2, 7, and with eofulsunge and eofulsadun 
in the Northumbrian portions of the Rushworth Gospels. Hlengendes sug- 
gests hlionade and hliongende of the Lindisfarne Gospels. As for penu, it is 
apparently formed on the analogy of henu, which is paralleled by heonu 
in Lindisfarne. 

Farman is too early for the late Old English monophthongization of eo, 
which is thought to have occurred in the eleventh century. Moreover, 
although there are four clear examples of e for eo before r plus a conso- 
nant,® which are comparable to the examples of @ before r plus consonant 
already noted, the abundant examples of velar-umlaut-eo present a pic- 
ture very different from that in section five. 

Farman’s imitation of West Saxon accounts for most of the e-spellings 
satisfactorily, as most of the e’s precede a nasal or a dental, precede a 
consonant followed by a, or appear in present first singulars ending ine. 
Even forms like hefonum and welerum, while irregular in West Saxon, 
occur rather frequently in early West Saxon texts. In agefe, ongetad, and 
begetad, we see spellings which resemble neither strict West Saxon nor 


- 60 These are awerp (imper. sg. of aweorpan) 5, 29, cwern 18, 6, werpe (pr. opt. of weorpan) 
24, 20, and werped (pr. 3 sg.) 9, 16. The last may be compared with geweorpad 21, 21 and 
forweorded in the Psalter, both present third singulars. WG. i broke to io before r plus 
consonant, io fell together with eo, and then e was substituted for eo to produce werped. 
Note also the one substitution of @ for e in gewerpe, section 2. 
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the usage of the Psalter. It is true that occasional examples of geld, sceld, 
and similar forms without palatal-diphthongization are found (beside 
gield, scield, and the like) in texts which are considered pure West Sax- 
on, but Farman is more likely to have encountered the commoner forms 
in ie, 7, or y. It is possible that Farman was led through imitation of the 
official West Saxon to use e in words like cwepe and eta), and then through 
analogy to transfer the e to agefe and ongetap.* 

The e probably represents Farman’s natural pronunciation in setule, 
setulas, and the present participles cwebende, etende, and ongetende. The 
win the first pair is parasytic, as we may see by comparing it with seétlas 
21, 12; 23, 6; and hehsettle 27, 19.% The fact that Farman substituted @ 
for e in s@til, listed in section two, is further evidence that his pronuncia- 
tion was that of e. The eo which appears in Mercian participles, such as 
cweodende and eotende of the Vespasian Psalter, is purely analogical. How- 
ever it was pronounced by the Psalter scribe, it was apparently an e 
in Farman’s pronunciation. His substitution of @ in the many examples 
of cwepende listed in section two indicates as much. 


7. SMOOTHING OF OLD ENGLISH ea. 


Farman’s uses of e and @ for the smoothing of ea are, generally speak- 
ing, similar to those of the Psalter. In the latter we find e before rc and 
rg; usually @, but occasionally e, before 4 and g. Farman has e in gemer- 
kade 27, 66, and eight examples of e before h: 


ehtu (pr. 1 sg. of @htigan) 11, 16. exlan 23, 4. gereht (pt. ppl. of reccan) 1, 23. 
geseh (pt. sg.) Mk. 1, 10. gebehtunge 12, 14. wehton 8, 25. wexan 13, 30; wexep 
13, 32. 


The e in wexeb may be due to i-umlaut, of course; but the infinitive, 
in which there was certainly no umlaut, also contains e. Four of these 
nine spellings, Biilbring attributes to late West Saxon influence, i.e., to 
the shift of ea to e in that dialect: ehtu, gebehtunge, exlan, and wexan.™ 
Bilbring may be correct; however we find examples of gedeht and wex 
(cera) in the Psalter, beside the more frequent @-spellings. The Psalter 
also contains several examples of gerehte, awe/te, and the like. 
The following @’s before c, g, and # appear in Farman’s glosses: 


@chir 12,1. beb@ht 6, 29. flex 12, 20. meht (pr. 2 sg.) 5, 36; 8, 2; mehtest (pt. 2 sg.) 


"P. J. Cosijn, Altwestsdchsische Grammatik (Haag, 1888), p. 18. 

® Palatal-diphthongization of short e to ie is the only important WS. feature which 
Farman’s glosses lack. 

® Cf. also sedle 19, 28; 23, 22; 25, 31; sedlum 19, 28; and the form seld in the Vespasian 
Psalter. 

“ Ae. Elementarbuch, p. 130. 
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26, 40; mahte 8, 28; 22, 46; 26,9; Mk. 1, 45; Mk. 2, 2; mehton 17, 16; 17, 19, 
mehtun Mk. 2, 4; m@h (pr. 2 sg.) Mk. 1, 40. meht (potestas) 7, 29; 21, 23; 28, 18. 
mehte 9, 6; 9, 8; 20, 25; 21, 23; 21, 24; 21, 27; Mk. 1, 27; Mk. 2, 10; mehti 8, 9. 
mehtae 10,1; heme@hte Mk. 1, 22. n@ht 28, 13; neht 12,40; n@hia 4,2; Mk. 1, 13; 
ne@hte 26, 31; n@htes 14, 25. onsaece (pr. 1 sg.) 10, 33. restedegum 12, 5; 12, 11, 
s@h 21, 19; gese@h 3, 7; 4, 18; 8, 14;9,9;9, 23 12, 22; 14, 14; 20, 3; 22, 11; 26, 71; 
27, 24; Mk. 1, 16; Mk. 1, 19; Mk. 2, 5; Mk. 2, 14; geseg (with g from plural) 3, 
16; ges@gh 4,21. behtunge 27, 1; gebehtunge 27, 7; 28,12; gebehtunge 26, 4; 
gepahtunge 22, 15. waexap 6, 28; wexepb Mk. 1, 6. 


Among Farman’s other spellings are geseak with unsmoothed diphthong, 
dagum with a, and several examples of niht—all of which look like Saxon- 
isms. He has no e-spellings for n@ht such as the occasional neht’s of the 
Vespasian Psalter.® 


8. SMOOTHING OF OLD ENGLISH eo. 


As in.the Psalter, Farman’ regular spelling for eo before rc, rg, c, g, and 
his the smoothed e. The Psalter has a few diphthongs before c, for exam- 
ple spreocan, spreocu. Farman has spreocan 6, 7. He also has syzta, 
some examples of rikt, and a number of unsmoothed ¢o’s in feoh, feorh, 
and weorc—all of which may be West Saxonisms.® We need not suppose 
that these forms were copied from an exemplar, of course; they could 
have been picked up from West Saxon speakers or from documents writ- 
ten in that dialect. The regular e-spellings in Rushworth! are the follow- 
ing: 
bergap (cauete) 16, 11. brecanne 5, 17; breccane 5, 17. cneht 2, 9; 2, 11; 2, 13; 2, 13; 
2, 14; 2, 20; 2, 21; 8, 6; 8, 8; 8, 13; 12, 18; 17 18; 18, 4; cnehtes 2, 20; cnehtas 2, 16; 
18, 3; cnehtum 11, 16; 14, 21; 15, 38. ercnastan 13, 46; ercnanstanas 7, 6; 13, 45. 
feh 27, 6. ferh 2, 20; 6, 25; 10, 39; 10, 39; 16, 26; 20, 28; fere (dat. sg.) 6, 25. 
gesech (imper. sg. of geseon) 8, 4. reht 12, 36; 20, 4; rehtes 25, 19; rehte Mk. 1, 3; 
unreht 13, 41; 24, 12; unrehthemep 5, 32. sex 17, 1; sextan 20, 5; sextig 13, 8; 13, 
23. sprecan 12, 34; Mk. 1, 34; gesprecap 10, 20; sprece (pr. 1 sg.) 13, 13; sprecende 
9, 33; 15, 31; 17, 3; Mk. 2, 2. tinterga 18, 34; tintregum 4, 24; tintergu 25, 46; 
tinterga (infin.) 8, 29. werc 11, 2; 26, 10. 


The forms of tintreg are very doubtful. According to Holthausen, the 


6 Biilbring attributes neht, mehtigra, etc., of the Psalter to i-umlaut. Jbid., p. 76 

6 Such sporadic examples of unsmoothed diphthongs before palatal plus back vowel 
hardly indicate Kentish influence. In addition to the eo’s in Rushworth! and the Psalter, 
I note hreacan in the latter, heage in the former, onseacan and borddeaca in the Cor pus Glos- 
sary. Girvan apparently considers such sporadic spellings evidence of Kentish or South- 
eastern origin, however—Handboek, pp. 87-89. 

8? Luick looks upon these as characteristic of Farman’s sub-dialect of Mercian—Hist. 
Gram., p. 215. 
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metathesis in the rg-forms took place after the time of breaking but be- 
fore the period of velar-umlaut and smoothing.® It is also possible that 
we have here a weakening in the second element of a compound. 

There are, in addition to the words listed above, a few @-spellings:® 


cn@hte 18, 5; cnehte 2, 8; cnehtas 18, 2; 21, 15. gefeht (noun) 24, 6; gefehta 24, 6. 
werc 23, 5; wercum 23, 3. 


These last may be due to Farman’s tendency to substitute @ for e. Or 
they may be borrowed spellings. Biilbring treats cn@htas and gefeht as 
Northumbrian forms, brought about by smoothing of the Northumbrian 
ea (from earlier e0).”° Both werc and wercum gloss opera and should not 
be confused with Anglian werc (dolor) .™ 


9, ISOLATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF WEST GERMANIC 4. 


WG. 4d, when unaffected by neighboring sounds, became & in West 
Saxon, é in the other Old English dialects. Farman’s glosses contain both 
e-and @-spellings, the proportion being about @:é::7:10. The examples 
of e are too numerous for complete listing, but the following forms ap- 
pear: 
agefe (pt. opt.), bede (pt. 2 sg.), bedun, bedon, bede (pt. opt.), abeden (pt. opt.), 
gebedun, gebede (pt. opt.), bere (pt. opt.), beron, cwedun, cwedon, cweden (pt. opt.), 
efen (vesper), efenne, et (pt. sg.), etun, eton, forgetun, ongeton, ongetun, gefegon, 
herum (pillis), lecnade, let (imper.), forlet, letab, letep, letan, forlete (pr. 1 sg.), 
forletes, forleteb, forleted, forletap, forlete (pr. opt.), forletae, forleten, forletan, 
forletenne, forletende, forletende, forletendre, forletne(pt. ppl.), forletnae, forletnisse, 
merne (insignem), mersung, merdo, gemerdon, nedle, nedra, nedrana, ondred 
(imper.), ondredep, ondredap, scep, scepa, scepum, sed, seda, segon, segun, gesegon, 
gesegun, sel, setun (pt. pl. of sittan), gesetun, slep (noun), slepe, slepade, slepte, 
sleptun, slepeb, slepad, slepende, sprecun, sprece (pt. opt.), per, Ser, wede, ge- 


wedum, gewedad (pt. ppl. of gewedigan—vestire), wepned, wepenu, were, weron, 
werun. 


Wwe 
we we 


sr 
@ <= we 


Perhaps gefetun—13, 7 and 13, 8—should be added. Although Schulte 
treats these as scribal errors for gefeollun,” Holthausen refers them to 
a Strong V verb fetan, meaning “‘to fall.” I omit the noun sprece 6, 7 


See Worterbuch. 

The proportions of e and @ are not so important here as in some other sections, yet 
they may be of interest. The proportions are approximately @:e::7:1 for smoothing of 
ea, and @:e::1:7 for smoothing of eo. 

” Ae. Elementarbuch, pp. 85-86. 

"For explanation of the latter, see Jordan’s Eigentiimlichkeiten, pp. 51-53, or Holt- 
hausen’s Wérterbuch. 

® All repetitions and some inflectional variants are omitted. 

™ Glossar. 14 Op. cit. 
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advisedly; although the vowel of West Saxon sprec and gesprec seems 
to have been @, the form gespreocu in the Vespasian Psalter suggests 
that the vowel may have been short in Mercian. 
Farman has 165 @-spellings: 

afen Mk. 1, 32; efenne 27, 57. @riste (resurrectionem) 22, 23; 22, 28; 22, 30; 22, 31; 
@riste@ 27, 53. agefe(pt. opt.) 18, 30. cred (pr. 3 sg. of crawan) 26, 34; 26, 75. cwede 
(pt. 2 sg.) 26, 25; 26, 64; cwedon 2, 5; 9, 28; 12, 23; 15, 33; cwedun 13, 10; 16, 
14; 19, 7; 20, 7; 20, 22; 20, 33; 21, 16; 21, 27; 21, 31; 21, 41; 22, 21; 22, 23; 22 
42; 26, 5; 26, 35; 26, 61; 26, 66; 26, 73; 27, 4; 27, 21; 27, 23; 27, 40; 27, 49; Mk. 1, 
37. forstalen (pt. opt.) 28, 13. fretun 13, 4. gesege (pt. opt.) 22, 11; 26, 58; ge- 
segon 2, 9; 12, 2; 15, 31; 26, 8; sesegan 20, 34; 27, 55. hwer 2, 2; 2, 4; 24, 28: 
26, 13; 26, 17; wer (without /) 8, 20. leces 9,12. let (imper.) 8, 21; gelaet 6, 13. 
mersige Mk. 1, 45; geme@red 28, 5. rede (pr. opt.) 24, 15. scep (oues) 25, 33. swer 
25, 26. ungebwere 5, 42; 26, 5; monndwere 21, 5. weda 28, 3. were (pt. opt.) 1, 22; 
2, 4; 2, 15; 2, 23; 3, 13; 4, 1; 4, 14; 12, 17; 14, 26; 16, 20; 20, 28; 21, 4; 24, 22: 
26, 24; 26, 24; 26, 56; Mk. 1,45; Mk. 2,1; were 8,17; 13, 35; were (pt. 2 sg.) 25, 
21; 25, 23; weron 12, 4; 25, 10; weron 12, 3; 18, 31; werun 11, 20; 14, 21; 23, 30; 
23, 30; 26, 22; 27, 38; Mk. 1, 20; Mk. 1, 27; Mk. 1, 36. 


Besides the forms listed, there are sixty-two @-spellings of Jer (spelled 
per, Ser, ber, der). This is the appropriate point at which to mention 
swe 18, 14; 19, 8; 26, 40. The regular use of swe in the Psalter suggests 
that in Mercian this lengthened a fell together with WG. d. In Rushworth 
the usual form is swa, probably through West Saxon influence. Swe or 
su@ is common in Northumbrian. The -/were-forms above are paralleled 
by mondwere and mondwernis in the Psalter;” otherwise the latter has ¢ 
in all words containing WG. d. 

Several explanations of Farman’s mixture of @ and e for WG. @ have 
been offered. Luick is very dubious in the matter, apparently hesitating 
between the hypothesis that both @ and & belonged to Farman’s sub- 
dialect and the long-discarded view that he was a West Saxon copying a 
Northumbrian orginal: 


Ob Ru.! die Sprache eines mercischen Gebietes aufweist, in welchem é und é 
aufeinanderstieSen und sich mischten (ein Sprachzustand, der sich auch im 
Friihmittelenglischen bei Orrm findet), oder ob der Glossator Farman aus einem 
é-Gebiet stammte und teils seiner nordhumbrischen Vorlage folgte, teils seine 
heimischen é einflieSen lief, ist unsicher. 


My objections to the sub-dialect hypothesis have been stated elsewhere.” 
Menner argues that both é and & were variants of Farman’s own dia- 


% These forms are doubtful, but probably contain WG. @. They appear to be related 
to the third principal part of gebweran “to mix, stir,” Strong Iv. See Fr. Klaeber’s Beowulf 
(Boston, 1936), p. 343. 

% Hist. Gram., p. 129. 77 See section 5. 
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lect, adducing as proof the fact that the glossator used some @-spellings 
even in his gloss to parts of Mark and John, in which he was following a 
Northumbrian gloss containing e-spellings.”® 


These instances. show clearly that the wer- forms in Matthew are not copied 
Saxonisms, but Farman’s own, and that wer- forms are perfectly natural to him. 
In using both forms Farman seems to be following variants of his own dialect. 


Such substitution of @ for e is clearly incompatible with the view that the 
Saxonisms in Matthew and elsewhere in Rushworth! were mechanically 
copied from an archetype. It certainly indicates that Farman knew and 
consciously approved both spellings. Thus far Menner is correct, but the 
use of both @ and e may not prove that both pronunciations, [e:] and 
[z:], belonged to Farman’s native Mercian.’”® Familiarity with the usages 
of both Mercian and West Saxon would be sufficient, I believe, to pro- 
duce the mixture of spellings which we have seen. 

Others have attempted to explain Farman’s spelling through phonetic 
tendencies within Mercian. Henry Sweet noted that a large proportion of 
the @’s for WG. @ appear before r or after w.®° That is true, but why? 
What other Mercian text possesses this feature? What have r and w in 
common that would cause a shift of é to é or prevent a shift of & to é? 
Sweet neglected to explain. As far as I can see, the abundance of @-spell- 
ings before r and after w is due, not to any phonetic tendencies, but to 


the frequency with which Farman used the adverb per (or ber) and the 
preterite forms of two common verbs, wesan and cweban. Moreover, he 
did not use @ at all consistently before r or after w, as one may see by con- 
sulting the first list in this section. Brown held that Farman never 
adopted a West Saxon usage unless it happened to coincide with some 
speech tendency of his own:*! 


Innerhalb dieses Schwankens aber sind allerlei feine Sprachtendenzen gut durch- 


%® “Farman Vindicatus,” pp. 15-16. 

” Perhaps I am misrepresenting Menner’s view. Sometimes he seems to use the term 
dialect in the sense of the speech of a tolerably homogeneous group of people who share 
certain specia] speech habits differing from those of other groups. At other times he broad- 
ens the meaning of the term until it includes all the personal speech habits of an individual 
as well, e.g. “The whole history of modern dialectology, with its doctrine that every indi- 
vidual may, in a sense, have a dialect of his own, points to the possibility that Farman’s 
variations in Matthew may be natural to himself.” —op. cit., p. 18. If this is what Menner 
has in mind, there is nothing to be gained by arguing about definitions. We can agree that 
Farman’s inconsistent spellings are variants of his own “dialect,” in the sense in which that 
word is sometimes used by modern dialectologists, but of course Farman’s “dialect” was 
amixture of the Mercian dialect (in the older sense of the term) and the West Saxon and 
Northumbrian dialects. 

" History of English Sounds (Oxford, 1888), p. 126. 

" Die Sprache, 1, 80. 
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gefiihrt. So steht jenes e fiir westg. 4 fast ausschliesslich bei r, w und mit w 
wechselndem g. 


But Brown, like Sweet, failed to explain how and why these consonants 
produced this effect, unparalleled elsewhere in Mercian. One suggestion, 
not a very good one it is true, has been overlooked by the seekers after 
Sprachtendenzen. Possibly Farman’s usage is comparable to the West 
Saxon use of @ instead of & before w, p, g, c, r, or 1 plus back bowel.® If 
these consonants tend to shift é back to d in West Saxon, might they not 
shift € to €in Mercian? The e@-spellings in gesegun, weron, and a number 
of other forms could be accounted for in this way, and a few others like 
gesege could be attributed to analogy. There are three objections, how- 
ever: (1) we should still have to find an explanation for efen, agefe, 
cwedun, and other forms; (2) we should have to account for the near 
absence of this tendency in other Mercian texts;** and (3) we should have 
to find an explanation of the fact that a-spellings of the sort under con- 
sideration are much less frequent in West Saxon than the @-spellings are 
in Rushworth!. 

Biilbring attributes @ for WG. @ in Farman’s glosses to Saxon in- 
fluence,®* rightly I am sure. Farman was imitating the official West 
Saxon. If he could substitute @ for his native e in words containing WG. 
a, and even for WG. e and umlaut-e, his use of @ for his native é from WG. 
@ should not surprise us. The fact that he sometimes substituted @ for e 
while following a Northumbrian original in Mark and John indicates, 
not that both sounds were natural to his native dialect, but that he con- 
sidered the @-spelling an acceptable variant. 

We note that the @-spelling is employed for the long vowel less fre- 
quently than for the short. Compare the proportion &:é::7:10 with the 
@:e::25:2 of section one. The difference is probably due to Northumbrian 
influence. The West Riding, or most of it, had been a part of the old 
Mercian kingdom, yet it had been held by Northumbria at various peri- 
ods prior to the tenth century, had changed hands several times in fact.* 
Farman was in contact with men who spoke Northumbrian, of whom 
Owun, his fellow glossator, was evidently one. He was familiar with at 


8 Sievers, An Old English Grammar, p. 38; Biilbring, Ae. Elementarbuch, pp. 52-53; 
Luick, Hist. Gram., p. 155; Girvan, Handboek, pp. 49-50. 

83 Examples are very few: monduaeran and a few others in the Vespasian Psalter, naep 
from Latin napus in the Corpus Glossary, sporadic examples in other Mercian texts. Ex- 
amples from the Life of St. Chad, the Tanner MS. of Bede, and the Worcester Chronicle 
prove nothing of course, for these texts are known to contain a strong West Saxon element. 

84 Ae. Elementarbuch, p. 38. 

8% The best discussion of the boundaries of Mercia is probably in J. Brownbill’s article 
“The Tribal Hidage,” English Historical Review, xxvui (1912), 625-648. 
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least one Northumbrian text, the Lindisfarne Gos pels.** Since Northum- 
brian agreed with West Saxon in the use of @ for WG. a, Farman’s tend- 
ency to imitate the latter dialect went unchecked. On the other hand, 
the Northumbrian é for WG. @ opposed the West Saxon usage and par- 
tially counteracted its effects upon Farman.*” 


10. ISOLATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF WEST GERMANIC @. 


WG. @, including @ in Latin loans and @ in the preterites of Class VII 
verbs, shows great regularity in Farman’s glosses. The following forms 
appear :*° 


ahengon, fellun, feng, fengon, ondfeng, ondfengon, 2fengon, onfeng, onfengon, onfen- 
gun, onfenge, gefeng, gefenge, heht, geheht, her (adverb), let (pt. sg.), forlet, forle- 
tun, forlete, forleten.—fefer (from Latin febris). 


There are seventy-three examples of e, none of @. The absence of the 
latter may be due to the restraining influence of Northumbrian, pointed 
out in the preceding section. We shall see, however, that Farman occa- 
sionally used the @ for é from other sources. It is also interesting to note 
that the Worcester Chronicle contains a number of @-spellings, some of 
which occur several times: het (pt. sg.), heaton, geheton, let (pt. sg.), 
leton, forlet, forleton, alet. Perhaps it is unnecessary to point out that 
Northumbrian could have had little inhibiting influence upon a Worces- 
ter scribe. 
11. J-UMLAUT OF WEST GERMANIC di. 


The umlaut of Old English ¢ from West Germanic ai appears in West 
Saxon and Northumbrian as @, in Kentish frequently as e. The ordinary 
spelling of the Vespasian Psalter is @, but there are e-spellings in some 
forms of gebreded, aledde, lered, flesc, fordrestan, clene, and enne, which 
seem to reflect the pronunciation of the Psalter scribe. Farman also has 
e-spellings—thirty-six of them: 


Skeat, Holy Gospels, xii-xiii. 

The influence of Nthb. was not merely negative. The list of features in Farman’s 
glosses which are common in Nthb. but not in the Psalter is rather long, although some of 
them are represented by only a few examples: 1. a for WG. a followed by r plus consonant— 
orpu 11, 3, forwarp Mk. 1, 39, etc.; 2. eo for WG. a before r plus consonant—eorfepe 7, 14; 
3. ea for WG. e before r plus consonant—bearma 16, 11, wearpe (pr. opt.) 5, 30, etc.; 4. ea 
for WG. a after palatal—geatt 7, 13, ceastre 21, 10, etc.; 5. @ for contraction of a plus a— 
ofslan 21, 38, thuad 15, 2, etc.; 6. for Anglian é after palatal—scipa (oves) 18, 12, etc.; 
1.¢0for WG. au—bebeod (pt. sg.) Mk. 1, 25; 8. @a for OE. éo—eade 24, 38, hread 12, 20, etc.; 
9. ei-diphthongs—geceigde Mk. 1, 20, dreiga 16, 22, etc.; 10. loss of final inflectional n— 
lichoma (gen. sg.) 6, 22, gehera (infin.) 13, 17, etc. In addition, Nthb. is like WS., in that it 
has @ for the isolative development of WG. a and seldom shows velar-umlaut of WG. a. 

* The heht-forms may have had short vowel. 
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enne 17, 8; 18, 6; 18, 10; 27, 15; 27, 16. erran (comparative of er) 12, 45; eresty 
20, 16. femnan 25, 1; 25, 7; 25, 11. geclensige Mk. 1, 40; geclensad 8, 3; Mk. 1, 42; 
unklene 8, 16; 12, 43; unclenra 10, 1; unclennisse 23, 25. helend 12, 25; 13, 57; 14, 
12; 14, 13; 14, 16; 14, 25; 14, 27; 14, 31; helende 14, 29; gehelde 14, 14. hemende 24, 
38. hwete 13, 29; 13, 30. ledad 21, 2. lessa 11, 11. smeddun 21, 8. to delanne 10, 35, 
dem 2, 8. unaduescendlice 3, 12. 


Probably gemerum (finis) 8, 34 also belongs here. 
The @-spellings are so numerous and so commonplace that I shall not 
list them completely. The following forms occur:®* 


adwesced, adwescet, @, ae, elaruw, aghwelcum, eghwilc, egwilc, eghwonan, ehte, 
@nig, enigum, engum, nenig, nengum, nenegum, nenigne, nenegu, enne, er, 
@rne, @rran, @rrum, @rest, @reste, erestu, @rest, eringe, erpon, @rdon, e@swic, 
@swicep, @swicad, eswicende, aweged, blecern, bredap, onbreddon, clene, clen- 
sigap, clensade, geclensige, clensunge, unclene, deghwemlice, deghwemlicu, dele, 
eastdale, westd@le, gedelap, gedeldun, femne, gefetted, gemanes, genegep (without 
h), ges@lde, unse@lep, getecep, helon (infin.), helo (pr. 1 sg.), heleb, hal (imper.), 
halde, halende (pr. ppl.), gehele, gehalep, gehalde;, gehaled, gehalen (infin.), helend 
(noun), gehal (interj.), helo (noun), gemeru, gemerum, gemaerum, heme, heme, 
hemde, hemed, hetu, hepne, hwem, hwete, hwetes, kegen, ledcp, ledde, leded, 
ledenne, gelede (infin.), geledde (pt. ppl.), lefde (reliquit), lefed, lerest, lerde, 
leran, forlerep, gelerde, lesesta, me@ste, nefre, recep, (porriget), resed, stena 
(adj.), stenest (pr. 2 sg.), stendun, twem, bem, Sem, them, bere, weled (cf. 0. 
Icel. veil, veilindi), welid, gewelde, wred (grex).—almesse (Pop. Lat. *alimosina), 
almes, elmisse. 


The proportion of ¢ is small, about €:é::20:1. Because of the examples 
of ¢ in the Psalter, the Corpus Glossary,” and other Mercian texts, we are 
hardly justified in calling Farman’s occasional use of e for é a Kentish 
feature. 


12. J-UMLAUT OF OLD ENGLISH 6. 


The chief sources of Old English 6 are WG. 6 and the WG. 4 followed 
by nasal. Both regularly umlauted to 6é in all of the dialects. In West 
Saxon the dé was unrounded at an early date; in Northumbrian it re- 
mained rounded until relatively late. While the dé-spelling is almost uni- 
versal in the Psalter and fairly frequent in Rushworth,’ Luick sees evi- 
dence of unrounding even in the former.” Farman, in addition to his 


89 T do not include certain forms. The comparative adverb mae or me (cf. mae in the 
Psalter) occurs ten times. In these, WG. ai has not become @, but the adverbial ending ¢ 
has been added to the adjective ma. The form we 23, 15 glosses Latin va; it is a scribal 
error, influenced no doubt by the @ of the Latin, for Farman wrote wa everywhere else. 
Perhaps Jere (dat. sg. of lar) Mk. 1, 22 has & by analogy with /arende in the same verse. 

99 Corpus contains gelestunne, scultheta, stictenel, and uuegid. 

1 Hist. Gram., p. 169. 
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oe-spellings, has the following examples of e for the i-umlaut of West 
Germanic 6.” 

bledsade 14, 19; bletsade 26, 26; gebletsade 25, 34. eadmedap 18, 4. feran 8, 18; 
ferde 8, 34; fordfere 14, 22. gehrefum 9, 11. gemette 20, 6; 26, 40; 26, 43; gemettun 
22, 10. wepan (infin.) 9, 15; wepap 24, 30; wepende, 2, 18. westen Mk. 1, 12; Mk. 1, 
13; westenne Mk. 1, 3; Mk. 1, 4; westinne 3, 3; westige Mk. 1, 35; westigum Mk. 
1,45. 


On the basis of these e-spellings, we might conclude that the unround- 
ing of Mercian 6é was well advanced by Farman’s time. West Saxon 
usage probably influenced the glossator here as elsewhere, but we have 
definite evidence that Farman’s own pronunciation was an unrounded 
one, in seven examples of @: bled (fructus) 7, 17; 7, 18;% gedrefde 24, 6; 
reccet (regat) 2, 6; westenne 11, 8; 15, 33; westene 24, 26. His substitution 
of é for his native é from WG. 4 led him to substitute @ for his native @ 
from i-umlaut of 6. It is not likely that he could have made the substitu- 
tion if his own pronunciation had not been é rather than 6é. 

Farman’s glosses contain examples of e, as well as oe, for the i-umlaut 
of WG. @ before a nasal: 


wen (noun) 11, 23. wenest 18, 1; 24, 45; 26, 53; wenap 5, 17; 10, 34; 24, 50; wendon 
20, 10. ehtende (*anhtj-) 10, 23; ehtendum 5, 44; hehtende 5, 11. 


Three examples of @ indicate that this 0, like the other, was in an ad- 
vanced stage of unrounding: cwemdon 12, 10, cwaen 12, 42, and hwene 
26, 39.% 


% The numerals twegen, or twegen, and begen are obscure but probably belong here. 
According to Girvan, Handboek, pp. 41-42, WG. *twaii received an analogical 6 from the 
neuter *twd, the 6 umlauted to oe, and then unrounded to @. The Psalter has one example 
each of twoega and twegen. Farman has sixteen examples of é: twegen 4, 18; 4, 21; 8, 28; 10, 
29; 14, 17; 18, 16; 18, 16; 18, 19; 24, 40; 24, 41; 25, 15; 25, 22; twege 5, 41; 18, 20; twegra 
21, 31; 27, 21; and sixteen in which & has been substituted for @: twegen 11, 2; 14, 19; 19, 
5; 19, 6; 20, 21; 20, 30; 21, 1; 21, 28; 25, 17; 25, 17; 25, 22; 25, 22; 26, 37; 26, 60; 27, 38; 
27, 51. There is a remote possibility that the @-forms are directly descended from *twaii 
and contain i-umlaut of WG. ai, but Farman’s tendency to use & for é makes the other 
alternative seem more probable. Begen 13, 30 and 15, 14 may be explained in the same 
manner as twegen—Girvan, op. cit., p. 267. 

* Not to be confused with bléd meaning “renown,” which is related to bldwan. This 
bléd, or rather bléd, is related to bldéwan and contains i-umlaut of 6. See J. R. Hulbert, 
Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader (New York, 1936), p. 258. 

* Schulte associates this form with récan “reach.” That is an error, for the verb is clearly 
récan “heed, care for, i.e. rule.” 

* Hwene glosses pusillum, cf. modern Scottish wheen. Schulte, in his Glossar, mistakenly 
treats it as a form of hwa. 
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13. J-UMLAUT AND SMOOTHING OF OLD ENGLISH éa. 


The effects of i-umlaut and smoothing upon éa are almost identical jn 
the Anglian dialects and can, therefore, be treated together. The two 
types of éa can also be grouped for this discussion. 

The Old English éa which resulted from breaking of West Germanic 4 
was umlauted to é in the Vespasian Psalter and in Northumbrian, to ie in 
West Saxon. In Farman’s glosses it appears as ¢ five times—nehsta 21, 37, 
nexstan 5, 43, nehsto Mk. 1, 38, nehstum 19, 19, and probably geneleccende 
(*genahe-) 4, 3—and as @ eleven times:9” 
nerra 21, 31; nehsta 20, 14; nehstu 5, 26; 19, 30; 19, 30; 20, 12; 20, 16; 20, 16; 
22, 39; nehstum 20, 8; etnehste 26, 60. 


Since the ordinary forms in West Saxon and Northumbrian were niehsta 
and nesta respectively, it is apparent that Farman was substituting é for 
é rather than directly copying non-Mercian spellings. His actual pro- 
nunciation was probably [e:]. 

The breaking-éa smoothed to é in the Psalter and in Northumbrian, 
usually remained éa¢ in West Saxon.®* Farman has e in neh 16, 27; 24, 32; 
26, 18. 

The éa from West Germanic au was umlauted to é in the Psalter and 

generally in Northumbrian; in West Saxon it became Ze, later é or j. 
Farman’s glosses contain about 140 e-spellings, among which the follow- 
ing forms occur: 
@tece (“to increase’’), geeced, alefed (“permitted”), anlepum, begende, beginge, 
beman, cegan, ceganne, cege, cegde, cegende, gecegende, tocegende, degles, degullice, 
degulnisse, depu, depid, depte, deped, depid, gedeped, epre, unepe (by analogy with 
preceding), ewis-, ewisade, gemnis, gemung, gemunge, gemunge, gemunglic, gemun- 
glice, heran, herdon, geherest, gehereb, geherap, geherde, gehere, geheran, gehera, 
geheranne, geherende, gehered, hernisse, gehernisse, lefad (‘believe’), gelfead, 
gelefep, gelefde, gelefdest, gelefdun, gelefdan, gelefed, gelefan, gelese, tolesep, ales- 
nisse, leget (fulgor), ned, nede, recils, scetan. 


The form edmodad Mk. 1, 27 looks like a mere scribal error for ead- 
medap. Two forms, ceigde 20, 25 and geceigde Mk. 1, 20, may be due to 
Northumbrian influence, although geceigo occurs in the Psalter. There 
are sixteen @-spellings: 


% The two sound changes were very similar although one took place considerably later 
than the other. In each case, a following palatal sound caused the velar second element of 
the diphthong to disappear. 

97 HT in the superlatives is analogical, cf. nesta in the Psalter. The h of the positive neh 
found its way into nehsta, etc., but apparently the analogy did not affect the comparative 
nerra. 

%8 In late WS., the éa was frequently reduced to é by palatal-umlaut. This é also appears, 
through analogy, in late WS. superlatives, e.g. nehsta, etc., in the West Saxon Gospels. 
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qwis- 21, 31. alefed (is alefed glosses licet) 20, 15; 22, 17; gelefed 12, 4. cegep 15, 
23; cegde 25, 14; acegde 2, 7; 2, 15; gecegde 4, 21; 18, 32; 22, 14; geceged 20, 16. 
geherap 8, 27. gelefende (credentes) 21, 22. leget 24, 27. neddun 27, 32. 


Old English @a from au smoothed to @ in the Psalter, except in deh, 
which always appears with @. Northumbrian usage was approximately 
the same as that of the Psalter. In West Saxon this smoothing did not 
take place, although in late West Saxon the éa was frequently reduced to 
é by palatal-umlaut. Farman’s glosses contain forty-two examples of ec 
or ek (usually eac in West Saxon) and thirty-three other e-spellings: 
ceke 5, 39. ege 5, 29; 5, 38; 5, 38; 6, 22; 6, 22; 6, 23; 7, 3; 7,3; 7, 4; 7, 4; 7, 5; 7, 5; 
13, 16; 18, 9; egan 9, 29; 9, 30; 17, 8; 20, 15; egna 20, 33; egum 13, 15; 20, 34; 21, 
42; egu 13, 15. forbecun 24, 24. heh- 4, 5; 4, 8; 12, 5; 27, 19; Mk. 2, 15. to ekan 
(extra) 15, 38; to eke 25, 20; eknum 24, 19. 


One form, Oreiga (infinitive) 16, 22, looks Northumbrian, while un- 
smoothed forms resembling West Saxon are rather frequent. In addition 
to five examples of beh—15, 20; 21, 21; 24, 26; 26, 33; 26, 35—and two 
with Saxon unsmoothed diphthong—/eah 24, 23 and deah 16, 26, Farman 
has ec 24, 27 and beg 27, 29. No doubt khemehte (older *heahmeahte) Mk. 
1, 22 should also be included with the @-spellings. 


14. SMOOTHING OF OLD ENGLISH é0 


Old English 0 from WG. eo-eu smoothed to é in the Vespasian Psclter, 
as did éo from breaking of WG. 7 before 4. Most of Farman’s spellings, 
except for his use of & and some confusion in the inflectional endings, are 
like those of the Psalter: flega (culicem) 23, 24; leht- 4, 16; 6, 23; 25, 4; 25, 
8; Jn. 18, 3; monsek 17, 15; monsekae 4, 24; wexon (pt. pl.) 13, 7. No e@- 
spellings appear, but there are several examples of West Saxon un- 
smoothed eo. 


15. CONTRACTED FORMS CONTAINING @ AND dé. 


For contraction after loss of 7, Farman’s practice was similar to that of 
the Psalter scribe, although his proportion of é is much greater. There are 
four examples of @ in @ce (*ajukja) and three of e;*® ece 19, 16; 19, 29; 25, 
46; 25, 46; ece 25, 41; ecce 18, 8; eknisse 21, 19. 

For contraction after loss of w, Farman has é in edes (Gothic awépi) 26, 
31. The form neht (nihil) 23, 16 is not clear. The usual spelling in the 
Psalter is nowiht without loss of w or contraction. Farman usually has 
nawiht, Possibly n@ht has been influenced by nenig or perhaps by the 
Northumbrian neniht, which occurs occasionally in Lindisfarne. Nella 


" For Biilbring’s explanation of this word as it appears in the Psalter, see An English 
Miscellany, pp. 43-45. 
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23, 8, contraction of ne willab, may be mentioned here, although the ¢ 
was probably short. 

Both é and @ appear for contraction after loss of 4. In seon and geseon 
there are ten examples of e and two of @, in forms which would have @o or 
de in either the Psalter or West Saxon:!% 
geseep (pr. pl.) 11, 5; geseende 5, 1; 8, 34; 9,2; 9, 4; 13, 13; 13, 14; gesene (pt. ppl.) 
6, 18; to geseenne 11, 8; to seenne 11, 9; gesene 6, 5; 23, 5. 


There are no examples of é in the various forms of slean, or slan; 

sle (pr. 1 sg.) 26, 31; slae (pr. opt.) 5, 39; slep (pr. 3 sg.) 5, 21; ofslep 23, 34; 
slegst (with analogical g) 23, 37; ofslegb 17, 23; slehp (pr. pl. with analogical h) 
10, 28; 24, 9. 


Here again, we may have examples of Farman’s tendency to substitute 
@ for é; or, in view of the @-spellings of this verb which appear in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, perhaps we should attribute Farman’s é@’s to North- 
umbrian admixture. There are no examples of & in ten (*tehan): ten 18, 
24; 25, 1; 25, 28; tene 20, 24; feowertene 1,17; 1,17; 1,17. 

The verb gan shows contraction of another type. WG. *gai-is, *gai-i) 
appear as gest, geo in the present second and third singulars of both the 
Vespasian Psalter and West Saxon. Farman has @ in these forms and also, 
evidently through analogy, in plurals and various other forms of gan: 
gest 8,19; ges 5, 26; gep 2, 6; 5, 30; 7, 21; 8, 9; 12, 43; 12, 45; 13, 44; 15, 11; 19, 
23; 26, 24; 28, 7; gep 7, 21; gep (plural) 13, 49; 18, 3; 21, 31; 23, 13; g@d 15, 18; 
ge (pr. opt. sg.) 18, 9; gen (pl.) 13, 28; ge (imper. sg.) 5, 24; gep (pl.) 2, 8; 9, 13; 
10, 5; 11, 4; 20, 4; 24, 26; 25, 6; 25, 9; 26, 18; 27, 65; 28, 10; 28, 19; gacp 8, 32; 
begep 20, 25; forbgaeb 4, 4; ingep 15, 11; inged 15, 17; ingen (pr. opt.) 10, 11; 
ofergep 15, 2; 15, 3; utgaep 12, 43; 15, 19; utgep 24, 27; utgen 10, 11. 


The comparative and superlative forms of nek listed in section thirteen 
should be mentioned here. They are examples of i-umlaut, but they also 
represent contraction. In the Anglian dialects, *néahira and *néahiste lost 
the h before the i was syncopated; hence such forms as nesta appear in the 
Psalter. After examining so many of Farman’s deviations from the usage 
of that text and finding that all of the important ones can be adequately 
explained through West Saxon and Northumbrian influence, or through 
Farman’s tendency to substitute @ and & for e and @, or through the dif- 
ference in date between the two manuscripts, I believe we are safe in as- 
suming that Farman’s dialect was basically a later development of the 


100 Gesen@ and gesene correspond to WS. gesiene, which is usually classified as an adjec- 
tive. Girvan, Handboek, p. 296, states that the word is used for the past participle of seon 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels and some other northern texts. At any rate, the connection with 
geseon is clear. 
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dialect of the Psalter. The forr: nehksta may, therefore, have been derived 
from the earlier nesta with the addition of an analogical h; nehsta is the 
same, plus substitution of @ for e; and nerra is from earlier *néra, with 
substitution of ¢ for e and with an extra 7.1% 


16. DIPHTHONGS FOLLOWED BY w. 


Before w, the diphthongs éa and @o occasionally appear as e. Streaw 
js written strew three times: 7, 3; 7, 4; 7, 5. According to Biilbring, the 
pronunciation was that of éww in such forms.'” The diphthong Zo plus w, 
jn addition to numerous eow- and euw-spellings, shows the following ex- 
amples of ew (or ez): 
blewan (pt. pl. of blawan) 7, 25. ewer (for eower) 7, 11. geheu (pt. sg. of geheawan) 
27, 60. hreunisse 3, 2; 3, 8; 3, 11; 12, 41; Lrewnisse 4, 17. lareu 17, 24; 22, 16; 22, 
36; 23, 7; 23, 10; 23, 10; 26, 18; 26, 25; 26, 49; larewas 23, 8. latewas 23, 16. sewe 
(preterite of sawan) 25, 24. dewige (beside Seowige 6, 24) 4, 10. 


Biilbring is of the opinion that ew and ew in this group represent an éuw- 
pronunciation.'™ 


17. UNACCENTED AND w. 


Since Farman’s uses of e and @ in unaccented syllables seem to be well 
understood and have never been subject to much controversy, they may 
be dealt with briefly. A few illustrations of Farman’s usages should 
suffice. 

The glossator substituted @ for e in words having slight stress in the 
sentence. Although the é@ (from Germanic iz) in me, pe, he, we, and ge is 
usually written e in Rushworth!, there are three examples of @: we 6, 31; 
6, 31; we 23, 30. The relative Je appears as de once—Mk. 1, 24. There is 
one example of pes (hic) 9, 3. The final e’s of pronoun forms are frequently 
written @: 
hine 5, 41; 21, 46; 22, 15; 26, 16; 27, 38; 27, 44; 27, 54; 28, 13; hinae 8, 31. hire 
23,37; 26, 13. bere 16, 25; bare 28, 2. pisse 10, 42. 


The second element of the diphthong in hie is affected; hiae, hie, and hie 
occur altogether more than one hundred times. The spelling nem for ne 
cam appears once—3, 11, and nineteen final @’s occur in the optative of 
the same verb: 
sie 4, 3; 5, 29; 16, 22; 18, 8; 21, 19; 22, 42; 23, 5; 24, 17; 26, 2; 27, 19; 27, 23; 
27, 40; sie 14, 28; 16, 13; 18, 6; siae 10, 13; 10, 13; sy@ 27, 42; sien 7, 1. 


The unstressed adverb ne appears as n@ once, 26, 53; and ge@ for ge 
(etiam) also occurs once, 17, 25. 


™ False gemination is extremely common in tenth-century Anglian texts. 
1 Ae. Elementarbuch, p. 41. 103 Tbid., p. 42. 
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Unaccented elements of compounds often appear reduced to e. Among 
the e-spellings are the following forms. 


berern (*-razn) 3, 12; 6, 26; 13, 30; blecern 5, 15; 6, 22; carcern 5, 25; 14, 3; 18, 30; 
carcerne 14, 10; oulnue 25, 43; quartern 25, 39. onhdion (*ain-) 28, 16; elleftan 20, 9, 
forbmestu (*-msisia) 23, 6. geonrette@ ) 22, 6. geneleccende (*-laikj-) 4,3. 
nealehctun 21, 1; tonealehte 21, 34. hlaferd (*-ward) 22, 44; hlaferde 15, 27; laferd 
10, 24. ondetu (*andhaitj-) 7, 23; 11, 25; ondeto 10, 32; ondeteb 10, 32; ondetende 
Mk. 1, 5; ondentende 3, 6. byles (*laisis) 4, SG, 86; 7, 2; 7, 6; 138, 15; 13, 29; 17, 
27; 26, 5; 27, 64; dyles 15, 32; 25, 9. 


The following compounds appear with @:ellefta 20, 6; carkern 25, 36; 
carcrenne 25, 44; bylaes 5, 25; yimest 22, 13; yimeste 8, 12; 12, 45. 

Prefixes and suffixes show few irregularities in the use of e or of @, and 
these have been dealt with fairly thoroughly elsewhere.!™ 

In his inflectional endings, Farman substituted e for a, 0, or u rather 
frequently.1® A few specimens will serve as well as a multitude. The masc- 
plur. nominative and accusative ending is usually -as, but often -es; 
bokeres 23, 25, fisceres Mk. 1, 16, gastes 12, 45, hlafes 4, 3, sacredes 12, 5, 
stanes 27, 51. The genitive plural usually ends in -a, occasionally in -e: 
bokere 5, 20, hlaferde 15, 27, synne 26, 28, and deode 10, 5. Masculine n- 
stem nouns often end in -e:doeme (nom. sg.) 5, 25, doeme (nom. pl.) 12, 
27, geleafe (gen. sg.) 6, 30, geroefe (gen. sg.) 27, 27, lamwyrhte (gen. sg.) 
27, 7, wille (acc. sg.) 7, 21. There are numerous -ep endings for the present 
plural, indicative and imperative: ascakep (imp.) 10, 14, asceadep (ind.) 
13, 49, behaldep (imp.) 6, 1, bide (ind.) 11, 3, cumep (imp.) 11, 28, doemep 
(ind.) 7, 2, falleb (ind.) 15, 27. Infinitives frequently end in -en or -e: 
bebyrgen 8, 21, bodige Mk. 1, 45, forleten 1, 19, ingangen 23, 13, mersige 
Mk. 1, 45, swerige 26, 74. The older -u% or -o ending appears on present 
indicative first singulars, but the -e is more frequent: ahsige 21, 24, cume 
8, 7, cwebe 5, 34, secge 26, 29, sende 10, 16. Preterite indicative plurals 
usually end in -wn or -on, occasionally in -en: arisen 27, 52, bleowen 7, 27, 
comen 20, 9, flugen 26, 56, stopen 28, 9. 

Farman apparently felt free to substitute @ for a, #, 0, or é in the in- 
flectional endings. The masculine and neuter genitive singular is usually 
-es, but often -@s: calces 23, 26, fisces 7, 10, folces 21, 23, geflas 9, 9, 
huses 15, 24, melwes 13, 33, monnas 10, 23. Strong dative singulars end in 
-e or in -@: @riste 27, 53, dome 12, 41, folce 27, 24, londa@ 24, 18, stane 24,2, 
yfle 5, 37. The oblique singulars of strong feminine nouns end in -¢ or -#, 
sometimes in -@: aeldinge 24, 48, cneorisse 23, 36, gebahtunge 22, 15, 
hreuwnisse 11, 20, minte 23, 23. In strong plurals, the substitution of @ 

10¢ Brown, op. cit., Part II—The Language of the Rushworth Gloss (Gottingen, 1892), 


pp. 3-8. 
1% For his substitution of back vowels for e, see footnote 59. 
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for a is rare, but several interesting forms occur: aldursacerdes (acc. pl. 
masc.) 26, 14, sacerdes (nom. pl. masc.) 26, 59, mynetre (gen. pl. neut.) 
21, 12. Oblique cases and plurals of the u-stems often end in -@: honde 
(acc. sg.) 12, 13, sung (gen. sg.) 24, 39, sune@ (dat. sg.) 2, 15, sune (nom. 
pl.) 20, 21. The same is true, to a lesser degree, of the oblique cases and 
plurals of the -stems: circae (acc. sg. fem.) 16, 18, geroefe (dat. sg. masc.) 
27, 2, hiwe (acc. pl. neut.) 10, 25, lamwyrhte (gen. sg. masc.) 27, 10. A 
few specimens will show how the @ is used in adjectival forms: 


alng (acc. sg. masc.) 24, 14; medmicles (gen. sg.) 16, 8; forme (dat. sg.) 26, 17; 
micle (instrumental) 27, 46; monsekae (acc. pl. masc.) 4, 24; winstrae (wk. nom. 
sg. fem.) 6, 3; iung@ (wk. nom. sg. masc.) 19, 20; blindg (wk. voc. sg.) 23, 26; 
sterre (comparative) 22, 13; marae (comp.) 5, 47; les@st (superlative) 2, 6. 


The @ frequently replaces the vowels of common adverbial endings, as in 
sone 21, 19, inne 24, 26, ute 12, 46, nefre 7, 23, nalles 7, 21, and nelles 
26, 5. Among verb endings the picture is much the same. A few examples 
will indicate the varied uses of the e: 

stenest (pr. 2 sg.) 23, 37; gesees 7, 3. gearwep (pr. 3 sg.) 6, 30; gesitep 25, 31; 
swerep 23, 16. forlerep (pr. pl.) 24, 5; fretwep 23, 29. astige (pr. opt. sg.) 27, 42; 
geweorp@ 23, 26; Synce 22, 17. aluce (pr. opt. pl.) 13, 29; wuldrige 5, 16. fylge 
(imper. sg.) 9, 9; loce 27, 4. abidep (imper. pl.) 26, 38; clensigep 10, 8; gebycgep 
25, 9. gefylldest (pt. 2 sg.) 21, 16; wistes 25, 26. getahte (pt. 3 sg.) 3, 7; geherde 4, 
12. brusten (pt. pl.) 27, 51. gegearwed (pt. ppl.) 11, 8; gefongnae (acc. pl. masc.) 
4, 24; gecorene (nom. pl. masc.) 22, 14. bycge (infin.) 20, 1. cymende (pr. ppl.) 
16, 28; fylgende 9,9; gangende 22, 15. 


Clearly, the great weakening of English inflections which helps to dif- 
ferentiate Middle English from Old English was already in an advanced 
stage in tenth-century Mercian. 


CONCLUSION 


Farman’s personal speech habits must remain a mystery, no doubt; at 
present I see no way of determining whether the inconsistencies of his 
spelling reflect a mixed type of speech or merely a mixed orthography. 
Nevertheless, if we have succeeded in distinguishing the non-Mercian 
features of his text and especially those features in which he seems to have 
been imitating the official West Saxon of the tenth century, we should 
be able to restore the general outlines of the glossator’s native speech— 
his pronunciation as it would have been without the influence of non- 
Mercian speakers and writers. 

Farman’s native pronunciation was probably a short e-sound of some 
sort in the following groups of words: (1) those containing the isolative 
development of WG. a, for example efter—efter; (2) those having the 
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isolative development of WG. e, such as stefn—stefn; (3) those with 
ordinary i-umlaut of a, hefiglice—hefige; (4) those with 7-umlaut of a be- 
fore a nasal, genemde—genemned; (5) verbs in which analogical e had 
been substituted for WG. i, agefeb—agefep; (6) a few forms containing 
the i-umlaut of WG. or Latin 0, mergenne—mergen; (7) some of the forms 
which would have appeared with velar-umlaut of e in the Vespasian 
Psalter, for example cwebende—cwepende; (8) words containing the 
smoothing of ea before r plus a palatal, gemerkade; and (9) those which 
have the smoothing of eo, cnehtas—cnehtas. Possibly breaking -eo was 
occasionally reduced to an e-sound (or perhaps ¢) as spellings like awerp 
and cwern seem to suggest; however the evidence is insufficient for safe 
generalization. There may have been an e-sound for the i-umlaut of a be- 
fore st, as in befest—feste, and for the double-umlaut of a, as in e@tgedre, 
but here again we have too few examples. 

Farman’s native dialect probably had a @-sound in the following 
groups: (1) words which had formerly contained ea by velar-umlaut, such 
as cefertun and feran; (2) words containing a smoothed ea before h, 
me@ht and waexap; (3) some of the words which had 7-umlaut of West 
Germanic @ before / plus consenant, for example abelgede and fellep. 
Perhaps the same sound occurred in a few forms which had formerly con- 
tained the breaking-ea, as berf and beberfeb. The few e-spellings for (2) 
and (3) should not be taken too seriously. The former—geseh, wexep, and 
six others—are comparable to the rare e-spellings of the same kind in the 
Psalter. In both texts they may indicate a slight tendency to raise and 
front the @ before hk, or they may be purely analogical. Of the latter— 
eldran, beligas, and the rest—five occur before lengthening combinations 
and probably reflect the Mercian tendency to shift & to @,! while the re- 
maining five hardly justify any generalization. 

A long e of some sort was apparently Farman’s native pronunciation 
for: (1) West Germanic 4, as in lJet—let; (2) West Germanic 2, as in her 
and feng; (3) the i-umlaut and smoothing of éa, as in nehsta—nehsta, 
ec—ac, geherab—geherap; (4) the smoothing of é0, as in monsek and lelt-; 
(5) the i-umlaut of 6, as in westenne—westenne, wenap and cwaen; and (6) 
the e lengthened before nd and similar combinations, as in ende, engel— 
engel, and stenceb—tostenced.'*" I am not aware that anyone has ever 
questioned the [e:] in (2), (3), (4), or (6); and the unrounding of 6@ in (5) 
seems to be generally accepted despite Farman’s use of oe- as well as ¢ 
spellings. As for West Germanic d in (1), Farman’s fluctuation between 
e- and @-spellings probably resulted, like his use of both e and @ for the 


106 Cf. treatment of the i-umlaut of WG. ai in both Rushworth! and the Psalter. 
107 See section 3. 
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West Germanic short a, from imitation of West Saxon. His use of @- as 
well as e-spellings for the i-umlaut of 6 tends to confirm this view, for 
[e:] in those words seems just as improbable as [2] in words containing 
West Germanic e. Some of the contracted forms are not easy to interpret. 
The sound was probably [e:] in ece—ace, edes, and ten. But in forms like 
geseep and gescende, the pronunciation may have been [e:], or it may have 
been a diphthongal [e:a] pronunciation resulting from juxtaposition of the 
root vowel with the weakened vowel of the ending. Since Farman did not 
ordinarily use ee to indicate a long @, the latter interpretation seems more 
probable. There is no good reason for supposing that the sound in slegst 
and sleb was [z:]. More probably it was [e:], as in sles and sled of the 
Psalter. Farman’s tendency to substitute & for é was strengthened, in this 
instance, by his acquaintance with Northumbrian usage. The @-spellings 
found in the other forms of this verb may be analogical. 

The long @ [e:] was evidently Farman’s usual pronunciation of the 
sound resulting from i-umlaut of West Germanic ai. As in the work of the 
Psalter scribe, however, we find a tendency to shift the sound toward 
[e:] in a few forms, especially before d, 1, m, n, r, and s.'° Probably [z:] 
was Farman’s native pronunciation in contractions like gaest and gep; 
and other forms of this verb may have had the same sound by analogy, 
although here again we may have a diphthongal [a:9], similar to the 
mentioned above. 

As we have seen in section sixteen, Farman may have represented the 
pronunciations [#: vu] and [e: vu] by e-spellings when those diphthongs pre- 
ceded w. 

Weakened vowels, very close to [a], must have been present in most of 
Farman’s inflectional endings. There is no other way to account for his 
indiscriminate use of e, @, a, and 4 in the various forms noted in section 
seventeen and footnote fifty-nine. ‘ 

Most of the pronunciations enumerated above are the same as those 
which scholars have inferred from the spellings of the Vespasian Psalter, 
but not all. We should hardly expect the Mercian dialect to be exactly 
the same in the tenth century as it had been in the ninth. Farman’s 
spellings seem to indicate the following changes: (1) monophthongization 
of velar-umlaut-ea to @, which had not begun at the time the Psalter was 
glossed but which was far advanced, if not complete, by Farman’s time;! 
unrounding of oe and 6é to e and @, which had begun early enough to leave 
traces in the Psalter and which was virtually complete when Rushworth! 


"8 For explanation of the effect of these consonants, see Biilbring, Ae. Elementarbuch, 
p. 69; Luick, Hist. Gram., p. 172. 

The monophthongization of breaking-ea may have begun in Farman’s time, cf. 
barf, etc., in section 5. 
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was glossed; (3) weakening, almost to [a], of the vowels in the inflectional 
syllables, which hardly appears in the Psalter but seems to have pro. 
ceeded very rapidly in the Mercian dialect; (4) use of e for West Ger. 
manic 7 in the second and third singulars of strong verbs belonging to 
classes III, IV, and V; and (5) lengthening before /d, nd, and similar com. 
binations, which is commonly believed to have occurred in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Other spellings differ from those of the Psalter because of West 
Saxon or Northumbrian influences." In three uses of the @ the glossator 
was apparently influenced by both West Saxon and Northumbrian: ({) ¢ 
for isolative development of West Germanic a, (2) @ for i-umlaut of ¢ 
before st, and (3) @ for double-umlaut of a. In two usages he seems to have 
been influenced by West Saxon alone: (4) e for West Germanic e orig- 
inally followed by dental or nasal plus back vowel, and (5) @ for the isola- 
tive development of West Germanic 4. It is significant, I believe, that 
the proportions of non-Mercian spellings are much larger for (1), (2), and 
(3) than for (4) and (5). In two of his usages, Farman may have been in- 
fluenced by Northumbrian alone: (6) @ for isolative development of West 
Germanic e, a usage which appears only occasionally, however, in North- 
umbrian texts; and (7) & for contraction of a plus e as in slep. No impor- 
tant e- or @-spelling in Farman’s portion of the Rushworth Gospels can be 
definitely identified as Kentish. 

A further result of Farman’s contact with non-Mercian usages appears 
in his substitution of @ and é for e and @ in words which would normally 
contain e and @ in any of the Old English dialects: (1) @ for isolative de- 
velopment of West Germanic e, (2) @ for ordinary i-umlaut of West 
Germanic a, (3) @ for i-umlaut of a before nasal, (4) @ for smoothing of ea, 
(5) @ for i-umlaut of 6, (6) é for i-umlaut and smoothing of éa. Although 
Northumbrian usage may have affected the first of these features to some 
extent, the regular usages in all of the dialects could have had no direct 
effect. Perhaps we should call these features the indirect effects of dialect 
mixture. 

Although this article has been concerned primarily with Farman’s uses 
of e and @, some of the conclusions have more general implications. First, 
the dialect of Rushworth,! if we subtract from it all differences which are 
due to later date and all differences due, directly or indirectly, to non- 
Mercian influences, is essentially the same as the dialect of the Vespasian 
Psalter. It is not necessary to suppose, with Luick, that Mercian was 4 
chaotic hodge-podge of loosely related sub-dialects, most of them bearing 


40 For other non-Mercian usages, see footnotes 42 and 87. 
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a closer relationship to non-Mercian dialects than to one another." Sec- 
ond, although dialect mixture accounts for many of the differences be- 
tween Rushworth! and the Psalter, Schulte’s extreme view that Farman 
was copying an archetype is untenable. Where would the glossator find 
an archetype containing @ for West Germanic e, or & for the i-umlaut of 
3? Certainly not in any variety of early West Saxon now known. Third, 
while many of Brown’s conclusions seem acceptable, his “Sprachten- 
denzen’’ are of little value as far as e and @ are concerned, for they do not 
manifest themselves in other Mercian texts and they are not necessary 
to an understanding of Farman’s usages. Two of Brown’s statements are 
not supported by the evidence. Velar-umlavt of @ does not appear “stark 
entwickelt” in all of the Mercian texts;! in Farman’s glosses, the exam- 
ples of ea from this source are very rare and very doubtful. West Ger- 
manic e did not become @ in Mercian,"* but the opposite shift occurred, 
@ becoming e. Fourth, Menner is correct in contending that Farman was 
not a Mercian who made a careless copy of a West Saxon gloss—that 
Farman’s work has linguistic value of its own. But we shall learn little 
about the dialect by treating all of Farman’s contradictory, sometimes 
fantastic, spellings as though they represented bona fide Mercian pro- 
nunciations. Instead we must compare these usages with those found in 
other Mercian texts and with West Saxon and Northumbrian usages as 
well. After eliminating borrowed features, we can examine the residue for 
indications of what tenth-century Mercian was like. 
SHERMAN M. KuHN 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 


11 One would expect to find local variations in speech within an area so large as Mercia’ 
and I would not deny for an instant the possibility that such variations existed. But they 
will be found, if at all, through study of the minor features of the extant texts, rather than 
in the broad, general features with which Luick has dealt. 

™ Die Sprache, p. 81. 
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DU BELLAY AND HELLENIC POETRY 
A CURSORY VIEW 


III 


THE POET’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE THEORY AND 
METHODOLOGY OF THE GREEK ODE! 


I 


U BELLAY had a very fair grasp of the significance of choreography 

in ancient Greek poetry. In his ‘Hymne de la Santé,” addressed 
to Robert de La Haye upon the latter’s recovery from a severe illness, 
he tells us that when Death had beckoned to his friend with her pale 
hand, the laurel had bowed her tresses by the riverside, and the fountain 
of Hippocrene had ceased to flow— 


N’oyant plus la voix sacree, 
Qui agree 
Aux boys, qui sont tousjours verds, 
Et la nombreuse cadance 
De la danse 
Qui s’animoit soubs tes vers.? 


This passage shows a clear perception of the relationship between song, 
metre, and dance. A similar understanding of the relationship between 
the dance and the music of the lyre is indicated in the following lines: 


... les valeurs, 
Que la Lire babillarde 
Te fredonne plus gaillarde 
Ores hault & ores bas 
Sur sa chorde fretillarde 
A la cadence des pas.* 


1 For abbreviations employed in the following pages see PMLA, Lx, 66. 

2 v, 266, 37 f. 

3 tv, 47, 91 f. Some knowledge on the part of Du Bellay of the technical aspects of chore- 
ography as practiced by the ancients may be inferred from the fact that the “Ode au Prince 
de Melphe” is “divisee en treze pauses.” As Laumonier has observed (RPL 390, note 2) 
the origin of the pause may be found in Marot’s psalter. Du Bellay’s use of the device, 
however, is essentially different from that of Marot, and even from that of Ronsard (“De- 
floration de Lede,” Lau. 11, 67; “Ravissement de Cephale,” ibid., 133), for Du Bellay applied 
this word to a structural unit consisting of strophe, antistrophe and epode, that is to say, 
to a poetic form which is peculiarly characteristic of the Pindaric ode. It would appear 
that Du Bellay had in mind the cessation of the dance during the singing of the epode, 
and employed the word pause by metonymy for a complete structural segment of the 
Pindaric ode. 
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Even in his prose Du Bellay refers more than once to this alliance be- 
tween poetry and music that was characteristic of the literature of 
antiquity. In the following passage, although the reference is quite in- 
direct, it is not entirely devoid of significance as revealing the extent to 
which the concept of music dominated his thought in the field of poetry: 
«_,. bref, elle* sera telle, que le vers tumbant en icelle ne contentera 
moins l’oreille, qu’une bien armonieuse musique tumbante en un bon et 
parfait accord.””® But we are not left to infer Du Bellay’s knowledge of 
this principle of the marriage of words and music from any indirect 
remarks he may have uttered. One of the most famous sentences of the 
Deffence is quite explicit on this point: “Chante moy ces odes, incongnues 
encor’ de la Muse francoyse, d’un luc bien accordé au son de la lyre gre- 
que et romaine . .. .” His poetry contains a host of passages which are 
very much to the same purpose. The ode ‘‘A Deux Damoyzelles” begins 
with a similar allusion: 


Tl faut maintenant, 6 ma Lyre! 
Sur ta meilleure corde elire 
Un chant qui penetre les cieux, . . .” 


The notion of the union between poetry and music is nowhere more 
clearly stated by Du Bellay than in his ode to Catherine de Medicis, 
where the language employed to describe this lyric procedure is very much 


what the modern student of the subject might use: 


Royne donques, ne refuse A ma Lyre, qui accorde 
De l’humble & petite Muse Leurs sons divers sur sa chorde 
Les vers que j’ay mariez A ta grandeur dediez.® 


Du Bellay was never carried away, as was Jean Antoine de Baif, by 
the chimerical ambition of introducing the principle of metrical quantity 
into French versification. But it goes without saying that he was con- 
versant with the beauties and values of quantitative verse, and even be- 
lieved that some of his contemporaries might succeed in making the 
French language submit to the rules which governed the poetry of an- 
tiquity : 


Quand aux piedz et aux nombres je diray au second livre® en quoy nous les 
recompensons. ... Qui eust gardé notz ancestres de varier toutes les parties 
declinables, d’allonger une syllabe et accoursir l’autre, et en faire des piedz ou 
des mains? Et qui gardera notz successeurs d’observer telles choses, si quelques 


‘The rhyme. 

* Def. 263, and see note 4 for the following observation of Chamard: “C’est une des 
idées chéres 4 la Pléiade que de rapprocher autant que possible la poésie de la musique.” 

Def. 208 £. Cf. 225 £. 711, 21. 

* im, 87,13 £. Cf. 51, 5 £.; 60, 1f.; 83, 153; 93, 37; etc. ® See the next quotation. 
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scavans et non moins ingenieux de cest aage entreprennent de les reduyre en 
art?le 


Elsewhere Du Bellay is not quite so categorical about the facility with 
which French might be made to pass under the yoke of measured verse. 
He appears to hold that rhyme has taken the place of quantity in his na. 
tive language: 

Quand a la rythme [=rhyme] je suy’ bien d’opinion qu’elle soit riche, pour ce 
qu’elle nous est ce qu’est la quantité auz Grecz et Latins. Et bien que n’ayons 
cet usaige de piez comme eux, . . 


Thus Du Bellay had a somewhat confused, but essentially correct, 

insight into the fact that the modern vernaculars do not admit of quan- 
titative treatment. All the greater, then, appears to be his pleasure in 
embracing the principle of rhythmic variety: 
Sonne moy ces beaux sonnetz, non moins docte que plaisante invention italienne, 
conforme de nom 4 l’ode, et differente d’elle seulement pource que le sonnet a 
certains vers reiglez et limitez, et l’ode peut courir par toutes manieres de vers 
librement, voyre en inventer 4 plaisir, 4 l’exemple d’Horace, qui a chanté en 
XIX sortes de vers, .. 


The same contrast between the sonnet and the ode may be found charm- 
ingly versified in a poem to Ronsard entitled “Contre les Envieux 
Poétes”: 

Par moy les Graces divines 

Ont faict sonner assez bien 

Sur les rives Angevines 

Le sonnet Italien: 

Dont le branle industrieux, 

Et la pesante mesure 

De ses piez laborieux, 

Qui ne vont a |’avanture 

Par les champs, dont la peinture 

Dyapre ces belles fleurs, 

N’entendent point les valeurs 

Que la Lire babillarde, etc." 


In the chapter of the Deffence which bears the name “Observation de 
quelques manieres de parler francoyses,” Du Bellay takes the Rhétori- 
queurs to task for their endeavor to impose a fixity of metrical forms upen 
French poetry: “Quand aux especes de vers, qu’ilz veulent limiter, elles 
sont aussi diverses que la fantasie des hommes et que le mesme Nature.” 


10 Def. 113 f. 1 Def.261 12 Def .221 f. 13 rv, 47, 81f. 

4 Def. 282. In view of the trivial nature of some of the highly complicated verse forms 2 
which the Rhétoriqueurs specialized, we must not suppose that a contradiction exists be- 
tween Du Bellay’s strictures against the limitations imposed upon poetry by his literary 
predecessors, and his unconcerned acceptance of the limitations of the sonnet form. 
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We could scarcely hope for a more succinct statement of the principle 
that poetry, like all other forms of art, is an imitation of nature. Nothing 
could reveal in a clearer manner the superiority in poetic theory of the 
sixteenth over the fifteenth century. At the same time, we observe that 
this enlightened return to nature as the source and pattern of artistic 
inspiration and creativeness, is simultaneously a return to the canons of 
Greek and Latin poetry, whose metrical, rhythmic, and choreographic 
structure sprang from the actions and ideas which the poet sought to 
represent. 

One of the striking qualities that distinguishes the odes of antiquity 
is the frequent occurrence of what are called, for want of a more precise 
term, Lyric movements. These have been grouped into movements of de- 
parture and return,’® and much may be said for the convenience of this 
classification. But indeed they are, like metrical forms, as various, po- 
tentially, as the infinity of situations from whch they arise. If Pindar 
has been tardy in stating the main theme of his ode, he may say. “But 
now it is high time... . for thee to yoke me the sturdy mules with all 
good speed, that so we may set our car in the clear and open path of 
song, ... 6 Or he may admonish himself, with a significant glance at 
the royal person to whom his ode is in reality addressed, not to transgress 
the bounds set for mortal beings: ‘“‘We must seek from the gods for such 
boons as best befit a mortal mind, knowing what lieth before our feet, 
and knowing of what estate we are. Seek not, my soul, the life of the im- 
mortals.’”” Or he feels that he is drowning in a sea of cabals, and utters 
aword of encouragement to his fainting spirit: ‘What though the deep 
brine of the sea holdeth thee around the waist, yet stand thy ground 
against the dark design.'® 

The poetry of Du Bellay is likewise characterized by movements of 
this nature. Thus, when he wishes to impart a fresh impulse to his song, 
he says: 

Il est temps de deplacer. 
Sus, ma Muse, la derniere, 
Ores il faut delacer 

Vostre course prisonniere.!® 


When he has exhausted himself in bootless complaints against his bitter 
fortune, he encourages his soul to hope for a better fate in the afterlife: 
Sus, mon ame, tourne arriere, Tl est temps de faire espreuve, 


Et borne icy la carriere Si apres la mort on treuve 
De tes ingrates douleurs. La fin de tant de malheurs.”° 


After a lengthy enumeration of the remarkable qualities and accom- 


%RPL327, Ol. v1, 22. 17 Pyth. m1, 59f. 18 Nem. 
"1, 16,277f. 110, 4878. 
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plishments of the Prince of Melfi, he recalls the Muse, who has tempted 
the frail bark of his genius to sail upon depths it was never meant to 
traverse: 


A fin donc que je ne rentre Muse, retourne au rivage 
Plus avant dedans le centre Et d’un plus seur navigage 
D’une si profonde mer, Appren ta barque a ramer.”! 


Surely, the general similarities between the two sets of passages, Greek 
and French, are sufficiently great to enable us to discount the possibility 
of their being the result of mere coincidence. 


To a certain extent Du Bellay’s thinking about poetry appears to 
have had sources in antiquity which imparted an erudite tendency to the 
principle of il/ustration enunciated in the Deffence. He thus describes the 
ode in its ideal form: 


...et-qu’il n’y ait vers, ou n’aparoisse quelque vestige de rare et antique eru- 
dition. . . . Sur toutes choses, prens garde que ce genre de poéme soit eloingné du 
vulgaire, enrichy et illustré de motz propres et epithetes non oysifz, orné de 
graves sentences, et varié de toutes manieres de couleurs et ornementz po- 
étiques .. .” 


Barthélemy Aneau takes Du Bellay to task for both the positive and the 
negative aspects of this statement. He objects to the poet’s excessive ad- 
miration for an erudite style, as well as to his excessive contempt for the 
language of the common people: 


Ceste caution est contre le precept d’Horace,” qui veult le poéme estre tel que... 
tout lecteur et auditeur en pense bien povoir autant faire... . Et toy au con- 
traire, commandes de estranger la poésie, disant que ne escris sinon aux doctes: 
qui neantmoins sans ta singerie et devisée poésie entendent la greque et les 
vertus d’icelle.*4 


Aneau apparently thought that Du Bellay’s praise of a difficult style 
comprehensible only to the doctes, was nothing but a deliberate en- 
couragement to esotericism addressed to students of Greek. He had more 
than a shadow of justification for this belief. Not only did Du Bellay’s 
audience have to be a learned one—everything related in any way to 
the art of poetry must admit of being characterized by some form or 
synonym of the epithet docte. The Muses were the doctes Swurs;* Pin- 
dar’s lyre was the luc sur tous le mieulx appris;* the festive board at which 


y, 356, 157 f. 2 Def. 209 f. 23 Ars Poetica 240. 
24 Le Quintil Horatian quoted in Def. 211, note 1. 
% 7,78, Son. Lx, 11. %6 rrr, 135, 6. 
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lyric poetry was sung was a table docte.” Conversely, everything that was 
inimical to culture, and specifically to poetry, received the term of op- 
probrium indocte. Thus, Du Bellay satirizes the timid style of certain 
poets who were afraid to adorn their verse with new and difficult words: 


... mais garde toy d’user 
De mots durs on nouveaulx, qui puissent amuser 
Tant soit peu le lisant: car la douceur du stile 
Fait que l’indocte vers aux oreilles distille.*® 


The works of a literary opponent were described as indoctes volumes.?® 
Examples almost beyond number of the use of this epithet might be 
brought forward, but we shall limit ourselves to quoting the second terzet 
of a humorous sonnet to Jean Antoine de Baif, which contains a brilliant 
display of all the forms of docte: 


Et nul de toy hardieurement en France 
Va dechassant l’indoctime ignorance, 
Docte, doctieur & doctime Baif.*° 


That it should have been Baif who elicited this rill of adjectives is not 
without significance, for he was the most accomplished Greek scholar 
among the members of the Pléiade, and had striven in numerous ways to 
give concrete embodiment to the principle of illustration which was the 
foundation of the Pléiade’s theory of style. What is curious and rather 
symbolic of the attitude of veneration for antiquity that was peculiar 
to the writers of the Renaissance, is that those extremes of principle, 
namely, the opposition of vulgaire and érudit, which Aneau criticized so 
severely, should reappear in so sharp a form precisely in connection with 
the scholarly Baif. And yet there is nothing intrinsically remarkable 
about this. It was, indeed, the perfect instance, formally considered, of 
the doctrine of illustration, for it involved the application to the learned, 
Hellenizing poet, Baif, of a concept which was ultimately derived, by 
way of Ronsard, from the aristocratic and difficult Hellenic author, 
Pindar, who provided the Pléiade with at least one of the original, au- 
thoritative texts upon which it based its attitude of esotericism and its 
contempt for the uninitiated. Ronsard, indeed, deserved the censure of 
Aneau even more than did Du Bellay, for it was he who had made ob- 
scurity fashionable in poetry. His Pindaric odes were condemned for their 
difficulty by many of his contemporaries. In the case of Ronsard we can 
with almost complete assurance assign the Pindaric source of his admira- 
tion for a recondite style. When the leader of the Pléiade writes 

11,60,3. 8 vr, 134, 

tv, 177, 272. 80 17, 287, Son. XxxIx, 12 f. 
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J’ai sous l’esselle un carquois Leur roideur n’est apparante 
Gros de fleches nompareilles, A telle bande ignorante, 

Qui ne font bruire leurs vois Quand l’une d’elles annonce 
Que pour les doctes oreilles: L’honneur que non arc enfonce:#! 


the word doctes is simply a fused translation of Pindar’s cuverotow and 
codpés in the well-known lines: 
TWOAAG por bm’ GyKdvos BEAN 

papérpas 

qwvavra ouveroiow’ és 5¢ 7d Tay 

xarifve. copds pug’ pabdvres 5¢ AABpor 

Tayy\woola, kbpaxes Gs, &xpavta yapterov 

Adds mpds Sprixa 


If we now compare these lines of Ronsard and Pindar with the following 
passages from Du Bellay, we shall be able to understand at least in part 


the source of the theory of illustration, and to reconstruct its poetic form 
to stand with the prose version we have already quoted: 


Mais je souhaite souvent Du peuple l’indocte vois, 
D’estre banny jusqu’au More, Ou quand j’escoute les criz 
Ou que la fureur du vent De ces pourceaux d’Epicure, 
Me pousse jusq’a |’Aurore: Qui en despit de Mercure 
Quand j’oy bruyre quelque fois Grongnent aux doctes escriz.® 


The resemblances between the lines of Ronsard and Du Bellay are strik- 
ing. Elsewhere the latter writes: 


Tousjours l’ignorant mesprise 
L’honneur qui luy est donné, 
Mais l’esprit qui est bien né 
Les bons esprits favorise.*4 


To this we may add a third passage in a similar vein: 


Que sert il de se vouloir faire 
Emerveillable au populaire 
Par les choses qu’il n’entend point?* 


A study of this cluster of related passages from the Greek and French 
poets reveals that Pindar was the source of one of the fundamental 


Lau. 1, 73, 13f. 

8 Ql. 11, 83 f. Full many a swift arrow have I beneath mine arm, within my quiver, many 
an arrow that is vocal to the wise; but for the crowd they need interpreters. The true poet 
is he who knoweth much by gift of nature, but they that have only learnt the lore of song, 
and are turbulent and‘intemperate of tongue, like a pair of crows, chatter in vain against 
the god-like bird of Zeus. Tr. Sir J. E. Sandys, The Odes of Pindar (London, Heinemann, 
1930). (Loeb Classical Library.) 

83 rv, 174, 211. 34 y, 298, 361 f. % vy, 359, 226f. 
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aspects of Du Bellay’s theory of style, and that of the Pléiade: the cult of 
esotericism. Unfortunately, it discloses at the same time a serious falling 
away from the profundity of Pindar’s conception. The essence of his 
meaning lies undoubtedly in the thought: cogds 6 eldds pug: The 

t whose words are truly wise is the one to whom nature has granted 
an understanding of herself. Her gift to the others has consisted simply 
of words. Ronsard and Du Bellay knew the word god@és, but did not al- 
ways firmly grasp its inner meaning. Their esotericism did not go quite 
so far. For them gogés seems at times to have been but a synonym for 
gdouabhs. In their theory of style, erudition, rather than a living insight 
into the texts of antiquity, sometimes became the substantial content of 
the principle of illustration. Zogés perpetually tended to decline into 
docte.*® 


% Not that Du Bellay failed to recognize the correct principle and to state it in irre- 
proachable terms: “‘ . . . c’est chose accordée entre les plus scavans, le naturel faire plus 
sans la doctrine que la doctrine sans le naturel.” (Def. 193; cf. v, 4, 25 f.) But the universal 
entratnement toward the discovery and exploitation of the purely material and external 
aspects of classical antiquity was so powerfully felt at that time, that comparatively few 
individuals were able sufficiently to resist the momentum of it, so as to place considera- 
tions of significance before considerations of form. Antiquity was still so young in their 
experience.—How profoundly the opposition of vulgaire and érudit entered into the spirit of 
French Renaissance literature may be observed from the following passages in the poetry 
of Du Bellay, which in this respect runs strongly with the general current: Vulgaire: Vol. I, 
123, Son. cxrv, 1-4, which so clearly and energetically formulate the doctrine of esotericism 
(after Horace, Odes, 111, i, 1-4) that they merit quotation: 

Arriere, arriere, 6 mechant Populaire! 

O que je hay ce faulx peuple ignorant! 

Doctes espris, favorisez les vers 

Que veult chanter l’humble prestre des Muses. 
Vol. IT: 287, Son. xxxrx, 13. Vol. IIT: 52, 18; 58, 12. Vol. IV: 37, 14; 174, 216; 177, 272. 
Vol. V: 66, 171; 298, 361; 359, 226; 364, 55; 371, 91 and 105; 382, 122. Vol. VI: 118, 79; 
134, 78; 137, 139; 195, 37; 206, 233. Erudit: Vol. I: 78, Son. tx, 11; 115, Son. crv, 14. Vol. 
IT: 57, Son. vit, 7; 223, Son. v, 4; 239, Son. vir, 6; 286, Son. xxxrx, 4; ibid., 6 and 14; 287, 
Son. xt, 3. Vol. III: 42, 49; 51, 13; 57, 5; 60, 3; 131, 24; 135, 6; 146, 30. Vol. IV: 37, 13; 
38, 19; 39, 43; 40, 58; 136, 138; 145, 3; 147, 49; 174, 209; 175, 220; 181, 39; 185, 22. Vol. V: 
146, 128; 267, 84; 357, 189; 362, 18. Vol. VI: 70, 1; 165, 96. Chamard (Def. 316, note 7) 
has some excellent observations on the poetic contempt of the “vulgar herd” prevalent 
among writers of the French Renaissance: “Ce mépris du vulgaire, systématique, in- 
transigeant,—on I’a souvent redit,—est la plus grande erreur de la Pléiade. Elle a concu la 
poésie comme une oeuvre aristocratique, qui devait n’étre faite que par des savants et 
pour des savants, sans lien aucun avec la foule. II n’est pas d’idée qu’elle ait répétée plus 
complaisamment. Bien que dans la pratique elle ait di rabattre de ses prétensions,—en 
théorie du moins elle est restée fidéle 4 son premier principe. Les textes surabondent qui 
pourraient le prouver.” See the rest of the note where Chamard reproduces typical pas- 
sages from Du Bellay, Portus de Tyard, Ronsard and Antoine de Baif.—In the paragraphs 
of the text immediately preceding we have confined ourselves to a discussion of the premises 
upon which Du Bellay based his theory of an erudite poetic style; in the present note we 
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II 


Pindar would have been astonished at Du Bellay’s knowledge of the 
methodology of the ode. In the fifth Pythian, Pindar seeks to establish a 
relationship of consanguinity between Arcesilas, king of Cyrene, and the 
Aegeidae, who were the forefathers of the poet.*” Du Bellay on more than 
one occasion adopted a similar device. The “Ode au Prince de Melphe” 
was addressed to Antonio Caracciolo, whose ancestral lands were situ- 
ated in Naples.** Du Bellay, an Angevin by birth, remembered that in 
1266 Charles of Anjou had become king of Naples, and that the house of 
Anjou had continued to reign there until the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This became at once the point of departure for Du Bellay’s en- 
comiastic ode: he had found a relationship between himself and his sub- 
ject—not quite the noeu du sang Angevin that he speaks about, but a knot 
that would hold well enough for his purpose. The imaginary consanguin- 
ity was fortified by a reference to the sacred friendship between Carac- 
ciolo and Cardinal Du Bellay, the relation and patron of Joachim. 

Pindar’s habit of leaping associations, which may discount the un- 
prepared reader, and his fondness for the detailed narration of myths 
appropriate to his theme, which may weary the student who is compelled 
to acquire the mythological background requisite to a thorough compre- 
hension of the text, were both well known to Du Bellay, though they 
were both rejected by him. He did not wish, he said, to become involved 
in a thousand winding digressions before coming to the point, nor did 
he wish to draw from the fable a flattering eulogy in which simplicity 
and honesty might be obscured by self-interest. If Caracciolo’s personal 
merits, says the poet, did not supply him with a perfect J/iad of themes 
for praise, he would always be able to draw upon the inexhaustible res- 
ervoir of such subjects provided by the ancestry of the Prince of Melfi.” 


have endeavored to show the ubiquity of these premises in his writings and in the writings 
of the Renaissance poets generally. It hardly seems necessary to add actual examples of 
Du Bellay’s classical erudition. They abound in the pages of this article, or on any page of 
the poet’s work. The reader who is interested in the opposition of docte-ignorant or vulgaire- 
érudit will find it mythologized with great learning in the Musagnaemachie (1v, 3 f.), a title 
which is in itself almost a recapitulation of the essential elements of the doctrine of eso- 
tericism. Pages 12-15 of the same composition contain a paean in praise of the learning 
of the poets and humanists of the French Renaissance. 37 Pyth.v, 72. 

38 y, 348, note 1 and 349, note 1. See m1, 183, Son. ctxv for an abridgement, addressed, 
however, to d’Avanson, of the long Pindaric ode to the Prince of Melfi. It is curious to com- 
pare the two versions. They appear to have been composed at about the same period, 
1555-56, according to the conjecture of Chamard, which is strongly supported by the 
close similarity in styles. 

39 Passages of this sort, the conscious methodology excepted, may be matched in almost 
any ode of Pindar. 
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But Du Bellay will not have to resort to this expedient. Already he is 
suffering an embarrassment of riches, and does not know where to begin, 
so numerous are the excellent qualities of the hero that start up in his 
mind. The poet does not spare us the recital of these gifts, each of which 
is tediously represented as a contestant striving for first place among the 
admirable attributes of the Prince.*° 

It would be futile to deny that a remarkable insight into the processes 
of Greek lyric poetry is here united with a programmatic ingenuity of a 
rather high order. But the union does not result in living poetry. The 
author may surely be described as moda eidws, but not as possessing 
gv. Between docte and cogds the abyss remains. 


Although the aesthetic sense rebels against the formal methodology 
with which Du Bellay tended to invest his lyric poetry, his theoretical 
conception of the ode was of a serious, even of a lofty, nature. The same 
might, of course, be said of the Pléiade as a whole. “Pour la Pléiade, 
lode, qui absorbe la matiére du cantique et de la chanson, est infiniment 
supérieure a celle-ci par sa noblesse et l’inspiration antique qui la reléve." 
And again, “ .. . ce qui pour eux caractérise essentiellement le nouveau 
genre, c’est la nature des sujets et la sublimité du style.’ Du Bellay, 
indeed, wished to set the ode distinctly apart from the songs composed by 
the immediate predecessors of the Pléiade, which were “... mieux 
dignes d’estre nommez chansons vulgaires qu’odes ou vers lyriques.’’ 
A divinity reigned in the lyre who jealously guarded against its being 
degraded to vile uses.“ The ode to Cardinal de Chastillon begins as 
follows: 


Quelle grande vertu Cet ceuvre humain n’est pas, 
Maintenant ose tu ‘ Et ton pouvoir trop bas 
Celebrer, 6 ma Muse? Si grand’charge refuse.® 


and the one entitled ‘De l’Immortalité des Poétes,” 


Sus, Muse, il faut que l’on s’eveille, 
Je veux sonner un chant divin.“ 


The song itself is divine, and is capable of conferring some of its divinity 
upon the hearer, who, during his moments of completely absorbed atten- 
tion, joins the company of the é6avarou: 


Loc. cit., p. 353, 91 f. 

" Gaiffe, Art poétique francoys of Sibilet (Paris, Cornély, 1910), p. 151, note 1. 
® Chamard, Def. 208, note 3, end. 

Def 212. “4 rr, 94, 9. 

104, 1f. 46 mr, 51, 1f. Cf. v, 350, 24. 
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La d’une Musique fournie De mil’ douceurs nompareilles 
Nous orrons la doulce harmonie, Tirant l’ame par les oreilles, 
Dont les discords melodieux Nous feront compaignons des Dieux.’ 


This tendency toward the divine, although it was far from being the 
dominant mood, was more than a sporadic presence in Du Bellay’s writ- 
ings. Once they had arisen in his mind, these reflections did not recede 
without leaving an impression. On the contrary, they appear to have 
had a cumulative effect, so that his attitude toward lyric poetry as a 
whole was transformed. It began to lose its pagan characteristics and to 
assume those of Christianity. The influence of his studies in the profane 
authors of antiquity could, of course, not be eradicated from his style, 
but his intention of consecrating his poetic gifts to the worship of God 
was announced with religious fervor in the poem called “La Lyre 
Chrestienne”’: 
Moy cestuy la, qui tant de fois Sus donques, oubliez, ma dextre, 

Ay chanté la Muse charnelle, De ceste Lyre les vieux sons, 
Maintenant je haulse ma vois Affin que vous soyez adextre 

Pour sonner la Muse eternelle. A sonner plus haultes chansons." 


Whence did Du Bellay derive so lofty a conception of lyric poetry that 
it was able to sustain the weight of Christian themes and the intensity of 
Christian inspiration? No doubt certain passages in Horace provided the 
Pléiade with a good part of its program in lyric poetry. But Horace’s 
influence may not have been the only one. Pindar may also have made 
an important contribution to their theory, or at any rate, reinforced 
that of Horace, who tells us in the Ars Poetica: 

Musa dedit fidibus divos puerosque deorum 


Et pugilem victorem et equum certamine primum 
Et juvenum curas et libera vina referre.*® 


Du Bellay must have known these lines well, for in the Deffence there is 
an account of the subject matter of lyric poetry which is almost a trans- 
lation of Horace’s words: “Et quand 4 ce, te fourniront de matiere les 
louanges des dieux et des hommes vertueux, le discours fatal des choses 
mondaines, la solicitude des jeunes hommes, comme |’amour, les vins 
libres, et toute bonne chere.® Accordingly we find Du Bellay writing in 


‘7 y, 357, 181f. That a concert of lyric poetry is the subject of this description is clear 
from the context. 48 rv, 137 1 f. and 143, 157 f. 

49 Ars Poetica 83 f. To the lyre the Muse allotted the gods and the sons of the gods, the 
victorious boxer and the horse that comes in first in the race, the anxieties of young men 
in love, and wine that sets free the tongue. Cf. the very similar passage in Horace’s Odes, 
IV, ii, 13 f. 5° Def. 209. 
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praise of the great men, and women, of his time. The ode ‘‘A Tresillustre 
Princesse Madame Marguerite” concludes with the following strophe: 
Chante, ma Lyre, donques Fay resonner sans cesse 
Plus hault que ne feiz onques, Le nom de ma Princesse, 
Et parmy l’univers Seul honneur de mes vers.™ 
Ina moment of disappointment with mankind he writes: 
Au croc j’avois pendu ma lyre, 
Deliberé de plus ne dire 
Le loz des hommes vertueux: . . .@ 
lines which reveal what his normal practice must have been. Sometimes 
his poetry tells us of that association of gods and men which it was the 
peculiar province of the lyre to celebrate: 


Or’ imitant Pindare, aux accords de ta lyre, 
Des hommes la louange & des Dieux tu fais dire: .. .* 


Was Du Bellay perhaps acquainted with those lines of Pindar in which 
the latter reveals quite inadvertently a lyric program of his own? 


tuvor, 
tlva tiv’ Hpwa, Tiva Kedadjooper 


IsIDORE SILVER 


Columbia University 

1 m1, 93, 37 f. 82 y, 349, 7 f. 

8 y, 364, 61 f. Cf. m1, 83, 153 f.; 104, 7f. 

4 QJ. 1, 1f. Yehymns that rule the lyre! what god, what hero, aye, and what man shall 


we loudly praise? Tr. Sandys. 
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XLII 
SPENSER’S ACRASIA AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


i e~< theory that in Book II of the Fairie Queene Spenser represents 
Mary Stuart allegorically in the character of Acrasia has never been 
presented with sufficient evidence to raise it above a level of general 
probability, and although the further cumulation of proof that I have 
gathered together here hardly seems enough to establish it as a fact of 
literary history, it may help to recapture some of the mental associations 
of his original readers and the figurative medium in which they were ex- 
pressed.! It is my purpose here to show that when the Faerie Queene was 
published Elizabethan courtiers had for a considerable time looked upon 
Mary Stuart as the epitome of intemperance and had characterized her 
as a Circean enchantress, a rather striking parallel to Book II with its 
political study of temperance and its major evil character—the Circean 
witch Acrasia. 

The importance of the virtue of temperance for public as well as pri- 
vate life? was deeply imbedded in the English ethical tradition, and it was 
treated with various degrees of emphasis in the conduct books from the 
reign of Henry VIII to that of James I.’ A representative discussion of the 
virtue in a popular literary work is found in John Higgins’ introduction 
to the Mirror for Magistrates, and although the succeeding stories are 
illustrated homilies on the cardinal virtues, over three-quarters of the 
magistrates fall from high place through intemperance, and the sin of the 
majority of these is ambition. It was in the restraint of this vice that 
temperance had its chief political function, and as Haslewood aptly notes, 
the choice of material in the Mirror is made to furnish ‘“‘fit beacons to 


1 For a summary of previous theories see the Variorum Spenser, 11, 401-408. Miss Win- 
stanley’s main evidence is the characterization of Mary Stuart as an enchantress by John 
Knox; Dr. Greenlaw’s more ample proof is based largely on the general interpretation of 
the political aspects of Book II. I have treated Mary Stuart’s relation to the Faerie Queene 
at some length in two previous articles which must be considered as background for the 
present study. See ELH., 11, 192-214 and SP., xxxiv, 134-137. 

2 The Elizabethans made no effective distinction between public and private virtues. 
See Ruth Kelso, “The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century,” 
Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit., x1v (1929), p. 75. 

3 See, for instance, Elyot’s Governour (1531, eight editions to 1580), Bk. 11, cap. 20; 
Laurence Humphrey, The Nobles (1563), sig. r2¥ ff.; King James, Basilikon Doron (ten 
editions to 1604), reprinted in A Miscellany, ed. Morley, London, 1888), p. 139; Henry 
Crosse, Vertuwes Common-wealth (1603), sig. C2 ff.; James Cleland, ‘Hpw-ra:édia, or The 
Institution of a Young Noble Man (1607), p. 206. In Barnabe Barnes, Four Bookes of 
Offices (1606), an imitation of Cicero, there is an elaborate allegory of the cardinal virtues 
as officers of state. Temperance is treasurer. 
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check rebellion.’ Higgins insists that he is reproving, among other vices, 
“rashness in venterers, trecherie in traitors, riot in rebelles,”’ and he pre- 
views the stories as showing “‘the fall of ambition, the horrible end of 
traytors, harlots, tyrants, adulterers, enchaunters, murderers, and such 
like... .> Spenser treats of this form of intemperance in the structurally 
important seventh canto of Book II. To Mammon’s boast that he creates 
kingdoms, Guyon replies: 

Ne thine be kingdoms, ne the scepters thine; 

But realmes and rulers thou doest both confound, 

And loyall truth to treason doest incline. . . .® 


When the final temptation, that of the hand of Mammon’s daughter, is 
offered to the knight, it is significant that she holds in her hand the 
golden chain 
That was Ambition, rash desire to sty, 
And euery lincke thereof a step of dignity.’ 


It seems clear that Mammon’s temptation of Guyon is an attempt to 
arouse his ambition for worldly power and glory, one of the worst forms 
of intemperance from the political point of view, and it is important to 
note that, if he had succumbed, he would have failed in his quest, the 
overthrow of Acrasia. Although Higgins lays more stress on ambition 
than do some other writers on temperance, he defines the virtue more 
or less conventionally as the rule of reason over desire, the golden 
mean, and subdivides it into continence, clemency, and modesty, re- 
straining respectively the vices of lust, cruelty, and ambition.® This defi- 
nition is so broad that it necessarily underlies any rational ethical system, 
and its subdivisions are legion, but these three vices were generally con- 
sidered as offenses against the virtue, and they furnish convenient head- 


‘Haslewood, ed., Mirror for Magistrates, 1, vi. It should be noted that Higgins is following 
rather closely the ethical tradition of the original Mirror by Baldwin and others. See Lily 
Campbell, Tudor Conceptions of History and Tragedy in “A Mirror for Magistrates” (Berk- 
ley, 1936), especially p. 19: “But the Mirror was concerned not simply with sin; it was 
concerned with political sin.” 

5 0p. cit., 1, 9. For a full discussion of the significance of this fear of civil discord see 
Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser’s Hisorical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), p. 7 ff. 

*F.Q., 11, vii, 13. Q., 11, vii, 46. 

® Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Haslewood, 1, 3. The looseness and lack of originality in 
Higgins’ treatment of the virtue makes it a better index to popular opinion than a more 
philosophic presentation. The definition which he ascribes to Plotinus is probably taken 
from Elyot’s Governour, who, in turn, took it from Macrobius through Patrizzi (see the 
note in Croft’s ed., 111, 326). Crosse, Vertues Common-wealih, sig. C2, drew whole phrases 
out of Elyot. For Spenser’s possible knowledge and use of Higgins, see J. W. Bennett, The 
Esolution of the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 1942), pp. 223-224. 
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ings under which to analyze what may be considered the official attitude 
of Elizabeth’s followers towards Mary Stuart.® 

The relation of Mary Stuart’s whole political career to the vice of am- 
bition is fairly obvious: what she and her followers considered as a God- 
given right to the English throne was regarded by the Protestant English 
group that surrounded Elizabeth as that type of intemperance which is 
portrayed by Higgins and Spenser—that ambition which causes the 
overthrow of commonweals. A representative expression of this attitude 
is found in the lines that were added to the English translation of 
Buchanan’s De Maria Scotorum Regina: 


O Ambition fed with Prosperitie, strengthened with 
Indulgence, irritated with Adversitie, 
Not to be neglected, trusted, nor pardoned.!® 


The same view, which permeates the work, found further circulation on 
the Continent by its inclusion in the Memoirs de l’Estat de France sous 
Charles Neufiesme: “L’AMBITION «& cupidité de ceste couronne, ne luy 
permet point d’attendre le temps de la succession. Elle a autrefois usurpé 
le titre & les armes....’’" It is not necessary to multiply examples: 
this attitude toward her career was summed up by Puckering in a 
speech before the House of Commons on November 22, 1586, in which he 
characterized her as “the onely hope of all discontented subjects... 
she is the roote from whence all rebellions and trecheries do spring. . . .”” 

The attacks on her supposed incontinence were even more widespread 
than those on her ambition, and they found a more sympathetic audience 
among the citizens. Knox and his preachers had thundered against what 
they considered the vices of her court, which they thought had imported 
all the corruptions and indecencies of France to Scotland, and Knox him- 
self frequently accused her of lechery.* To him she was the embodiment 
of one devoted entirely to pleasure and sensuality, in short, to intemper- 
ance. In his bitter libel on the Laird of Lethington, Buchanan accused 
Mary of wishing to destroy the Earl of Murray, her bastard half-brother, 
because he was a bridle to her appetites: 


And at lang the Quene be Avis of hir Oncles devysit to destroy the Erll of Murray, 


9 T have developed this point in ELH., 11, 200-201. 

10 John Scott, A Bibliography of Works Relating to Mary Stuart, 1544-1700 (Publications 
of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1896), 2, No. 76. The Latin version was pub- 
lished in 1571, and there were five editions, including English and French translations, in 
the next two years. The work is sometimes referred to as the “Detectio.” 

11 Simon Goulart (Meidleburg, 1578), 1, fol. 182”. 

” The Copie of a Letter to the Right Honorable Earle of Leycester (London, 1586), p. 9. 

13 Works, ed. Laing (Edinburgh, 1846), 1, 294, 319, 427. His printed views were suppr 
in England but apparently found MS circulation. 
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thinking him to be ane greit Brydill to refrane hir Appetitis, and Impediment to 
leif at libertie of her Plessoure; not that evir he usit ony Violence anentis hir, bot 
that his Honestie was sa greit that sche wes eschamit to attempt ony thing inde- 
cent in his Presence." 


‘The De Maria Scotorum is filled with similar accusations of inconstancy 
and lightness, which are joined almost inevitably with charges of cruelty, 
the third great sin against temperance” in Higgins’ treatment. Since Both- 
well is described as too ill-favored for love, her union with him is attrib- 
uted entirely to lust, and Darnley, on the other hand, is represented as 
the innocent victim of her cruelty, but this latter charge reaches its most 
unrestrained expression in the Latin verses added at the end of the book: 


Tigris alit mentem, panthera in pectore regnat, 
Lacte lupus nutrit, corpore Daemon inest."® 


Similar vituperation, filled with charges of cruelty, was widely circulated 
inthe broadsides of Robert Sempill in which Mary is compared to Jezabel 
Dalilah, Clytemnestra, and Semiramis, all symbols of evil, seduction, 
adultery, murder, and voluptousness.!’ In a semiofficial attempt to bol- 
ster the charges made against Mary in the De Maria Scotorum, Thomas 
Wilson, Master of Requests and probably co-author of the work, wrote 
toLord Burghley giving an account of a supposed confession made under 
pressure by the Bishop of Ross, one of Mary’s stoutest defenders. Accord- 
ing to this confession, she had poisoned her first husband, Francis IT, 
consented to the murder of her second husband, Lord Darnley, and 
married his murderer, Bothwell, who, in turn, she had brought to the 
field of battle to be murdered. Furthermore, she had “‘pretended”’ mar- 
riage with the Duke of Norfolk, but it was doubtful if he would have had 
“the best Dayes with her” because she was not really “fytte for any 
howsebound.’”!8 

It is not necessary to probe any further into the vermiculate recesses of 
' Elizabethan propaganda to establish Mary Stuart’s reputation for in- 
temperance. To Spenser and to those for whom he wrote, her history was 
similar to those of the intemperate magistrates found in Higgins’ Mirror, 
where the reader could find “the fall of ambition, the horrible end of 


“Opera Omnia, ed. Ruddiman (Edinburgh, 1715), vol. 1, “Chamaelon,” p. 14. This 
work was suppressed in Scotland but found MS circulation. 

“For Circe as a Renaissance symbol of intemperance see M. Y. Hughes, “Spenser’s 
Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance,” JHI, rv (1943), 381-399. Hughes does not deal 
with the political allegory. ] 

* Loc. cit., vol. 1, “De Maria Scotorum,” p. 28. 

" Sempill Ballates, ed. Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1872), no. 1. 

* Wilson to Burghley, Nov. 8, 1571, in Murdin and Haynes, Collection of Papers Relating 
o Cecil, Lord Burghley (London, 1740-59), 11, 57. 
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traytors, harlots, tyrants, adulterers, enchaunters, murderers, and such 
like... .” 

Although these general parallels by themselves hardly establish more 
than a general possibility that Mary Stuart may be represented in Book 
II, the characterization of her as Medea and as Circe in a number of 
occasional poems is strong evidence that in the popular mind she was 
conceived of as an enchantress not unlike Acrasia. The larger pattern of 
the conflict between Gloriana and Acrasia, which is developed in general 
by Miss Rathborne, and which was specifically applied to the historical 
allegory by Professor Greenlaw,!® adds considerable weight to the present 
interpretation. In the second part of the De Maria Scotorum, there isa 
reference to a passage in the Casket Letters where she supposedly de. 
scribes herself as being as intemperate as Medea: “Call to mynd that 
part of hir letters to Bothwell quhair scho makis herself Medea, yat js, 
ane Woman that nouther in Lufe nor in Haitent can keip any Meane.”™ 
The story of Medea was carved in ivory as a fitting symbol for the gate 
to the Bower of Bliss, the domain of Acrasia. I have not found any refer- 
ences to Mary Stuart as Circe published before 1586, but at that time, 
inspired by the Babington Plot and its sequel, occasional poems by three 
different authors refer to her as Circe, which suggests that such an equa- 
tion may have been well established in the minds of a good many Eliza- 
bethans. In the first poem, written “by a Courtier” and ambitiously en- 
titled “The Triumph of Trophes, In Saphic verse of Jubiles,” the refer- 
ences to Circe stand out slightly amid the rest of the author’s pedantry: 


A spoile for Hispaine, a feat for Fraunce in hand they take 
And quite to make an end of Brutus race. ... 


They seeke with Phaeton Phoebus charge to rest, 
Vulcans net, Gordions knot they would vnknit 
And breake their blooddie blades on Pallas breast... . 


Of Simon Magus these men would faine be taught. 
like Curres by Circes charm’d to be with Lions bold. 


Circes cup is falne, Calipsos sauce is shed 
Balims brood is bard, their Harpies are descried, 
Cerebres soppes, are found, Cirens songs are red. . . . 


19 Isabel Rathborne, The Meaning of Spenser’s Fairyland (N. Y., 1937), and Greenlaw, 
Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, p. 89 ff. 

20 James Anderson, Collections Relating to the History of Mary Queen of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1727), 11, 40, 64. He reprints the Scottish edition of 1572. 

% This and the two following poems are reprinted in The Huth Fugitive Trads, ed. 
W. C. Hazlitt (first series, privately printed, 1875), without pagination. The reference to 
the net is an interesting parallel to that used to capture Acrasia. 
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The second poem, ‘‘A Dutiful Invective against the moste haynous 
Treasons of Ballard and Babington,” is by the Plymouth schoolmaster, 
W. Kempe, and the reference to Mary Stuart as Circe is clear and ex- 


tended: 


ANd Babington, what Circes charme, thy wicked mind bewicht, 
Her for to hate, who thee and thine, so largely had enricht.... 


Then euer Circes wicked charmes, did anye wight enchaunt: 

For God forbid, that traitor should, of good successes vaunt. 

The Scottish Queene, with mischiefe fraught, for to perform the will 
Of him (whose Pupil she hath bene) hath vsed all her skill. ... 


Yet you bewiched wretched wights, her Siren songs did hear, 
And gaue such credite thereunto, as nothing you did fear. 


Underlying the crude expression of both these poems is a basic picture in 
the authors’ minds of Mary Stuart as a Circean enchantress who lured 
Elizabeth’s knights away from her, and it is not unlikely that the readers 
of these verses would see in Spenser’s Acrasia a full imaginative repre- 
sentation of the same equation. 

The last of these three poems, Maurice Kyfiin’s ““Blessedness of Brit- 
ain,” is important for the larger interpretation of Book II because it 
unites in a brief space the ethical tradition of temperance as a political 
virtue, Mary Stuart as a Circean enchantress, and a demand for a 
genealogy of Elizabeth, a point which Professor Greenlaw developed at 
some length in his interpretation of the allegory. 


Elizabeth, Large Light of Sov’raigne Seat 
Whose Iustice, Prudence, Temprance, Fortitude 
Ingrafted yong, are grown foorth spreading Great... 


O wretched Wights, that would this Queene enharme, 
By close contryuing of her Cruell Death; 

What cursed Circes, could their minds so charme, 

As not to reche, to reave their Liege of breath. ... 


Ye Bryttish Poets, Repeat in Royall Song, 
(With waightie woords, vsde in King Arthurs daies) 
Th’ Imperial Stock, from whence you Queene hath sprung. 


The Faerie Queene, archaic in diction, Arthurian in subject matter, and 
filled with genealogies glorifying the house of Tudor, is so complete an 
answer to this invocation that it is tempting to conjecture on Kyffin’s 
possible knowledge of the epic, but more important for this study is the 
close proximity of the allusion to Circe and to Elizabeth’s pedigree in a 
poem inspired by Mary Stuart. It is by reading just such a pedigree that 
Sir Guyon is prepared for his final adventure, the overthrow of the 
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Circean witch Acrasia who had been luring Gloriana’s (Elizabeth’s) 
knights away from her.” 

Although references to temperance and Circe are common enough in 
Elizabethan literature, their association with Mary Stuart gives them a 
special significance when they are considered in relation to the general 
political interpretation of Book II.* Her claim to the throne, as Spenser 
recognized in Book V, was one of the most vital political issues in Eng- 
land during most of his creative lifetime. She was consistently portrayed 
by the Elizabethan Protestants as given over to intemperance in the form 
of ambition, lust, and cruelty, and when the end finally came with the 
Babington Plot, she was spontaneously characterized as Circe in a num- 
ber of occasional poems. Structurally the two most important elements 
in Guyon’s preparation for the overthrow of Acrasia are his rejection of 
the temptation to power and rule (ambition) and his reading in the 
chronicle of Elizabeth’s ancestry in the Castle of Alma. Professor Green- 
law, who was specially interested in the significance of the Arthurian 
material, says that Guyon was “closely associated with Arthur” and 
that “‘he finds in the Chronicles Elizabeth’s right to the throne, because 
of her descent from the ancient ‘Briton line’,’”’ but he has not laid suf- 
ficient stress on Spenser’s direct and immediate reference to Henry’s will 
as the foundation for that right.% The climax of Guyon’s preparation for 
the overthrow of Acrasia is by reading a chronicle which establishes 
Elizabeth’s right to the throne through a legal instrument which excluded 
Mary Stuart and the entire Scottish line from any claim to the succes- 
sion. Since the Circean symbol for Mary Stuart, her reputation for in- 
temperance, and the legal problems of the succession were all common 
knowledge to Spener’s courtly readers, it does not seem unlikely that 
they would see in the career of Guyon, among other things, a pattern 
for their own conduct, past or present, toward the Scottish Circe.” It is 
probable, therefore, that this was Spenser’s intention. 

Kerby NEILL 


The Catholic U: niversity of America 


2 For a full discussion of the significance of this chronical material see Greenlaw, Studies, 
p. 83 ff., and p. 205. 

28 See note 19 above. It should also be recalled that Spenser invites us to look for contem- 
porary references in the Proem to Book 1. %4 Studies, p. 205. 

% For a convenient summary of the terms of the will see Kitchen’s note (Variorum 0, 
338); for the controversy over the validity of the will, which was lost or hidden at the time, 
see my previous article (ELH, 1, 196-197). 

% Spenser’s method of using history as example is such that it is not essential to my 
theory that he should have planned Cantos vm, x, x11 before the execution of Mary Stuart 
although my guess is that he did. For a discussion (which I accept with some reservation) 
of the date of Book 11, see Chapter x of Mrs. Bennett’s The Evolution of the Faerie Queene. 


XLIII 


RICHARD THE THIRD: A STUDY IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPOSITION 


ICHARD THE THIRD has long been one of the most popular of 

Shakespeare’s plays. In its own day six quarto editions appeared 
before the Folio, and two more quartos before 1635.1 While our record 
of its early history in the theatre is not so clear as that of its printing, 
numerous contemporary references testify to its popularity. In the later 
seventeenth century it temporarily disappeared from the stage, but in 
July, 1700, it was revived with certain changes by Colley Cibber, and was 
later played by Garrick, Kemble, Kean, J. B. Booth, Edwin Booth, Mac- 
ready, Sir Henry Irving, Richard Mansfield, and John Barrymore. No 
one to-day would acclaim Richard as a great tragedy rather than a melo- 
drama, but historically it has probably led all other dramas of Shake- 
speare in frequency of presentation, and is still an effective stage play. 
Critics generally unite in dating its composition about 1593, two or three 
years before Romeo and Juliet. In this paper I propose to analyze anew 
- certain aspects of its relation to its source material, and to show that its 
composition resembles that of Romeo.* Thereby it is possible, I believe, 
to learn something about Shakespeare’s method of writing at least two 
earlier plays.® 

I 


Let us assume at the outset what has been shown in detail by Church- 
ill that the primary source of the drama is the 1587 edition of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicle, covering incidents from 1471 to 1485 in the reigns of 
Edward IV, Edward V, and Richard III. That Shakespeare found a few 
helpful details in Hall and others in certain plays is probable, but Holin- 
shed furnished almost all the historical matter, and any departure from 
Holinshed by Shakespeare, we may be sure, is done deliberately. In these 
departures we shall be chiefly interested. And first, because Holinshed’s 
narrative is loosely constructed, recounting the happenings of successive 
years as he dates them in his margins, Shakespeare naturally would feel 
constrained to unify the chronicler’s account. 


1 Extant quartos are dated 1597, 1598, 1602, 1605, 1612, 1622, 1629, 1634. For further 


details see Alice I. P. Wood, Stage History of Shakespeare’s King Richard the Third (New 
York, 1909). 


? See a similar study of the Romeo in University of Texas Studies in English (1929) pp. 
86 


* Throughout this paper I am following the text of the Kittredge one-volume Shakespeare 
(Boston, 1936). 


*G. B. Churchill, “Richard III Up to Shakespeare,” Palestra (Berlin, 1900). 
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This he does first by centering attention in Acts 1, m1, Iv, and the 
first scene of Act v on events of the one year 1483. These events include 
(1) King Edward IV’s efforts to bring appeasement between the Queen’s 
kin and his own closest counselors, followed almost immediately by his 
death on April 9; (2) the journey of Prince Edward with a small escort 
from Ludlow to London for his coronation in early May, culminating in 
Gloucester’s imprisonment of both Princes in the Tower; (3) the sudden 
arrest of the Queen’s three kinsmen by Gloucester’s plotting, and their 
execution in June; (4) the similar arrest and execution of Hastings, sup- 
posed friend to Gloucester, on June 13; (5) Richard’s feignedly reluctant 
acceptance of the crown and his coronation with Queen Anne, July 6; 
(6) Buckingham’s unsuccessful rebellion, his defeat, and his execution on 
November 2. All these incidents are recorded in the same order by both 
Holinshed and Shakespeare, and lead directly to the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, August 22, 1485, the one topic of the rest of Act v. 

But Shakespeare departs from Holinshed in treating as contempora- 
neous with the first of the historical incidents listed, three earlier incidents: 
(1) the removal of King Henry’s body from Saint Paul’s to Chertsey soon 
after his death in 1471; (2) Gloucester’s successful courtship of Anne 
Neville, young widow of Prince Edward’ in 1473; (3) the execution or 
murder of the Duke of Clarence in the Tower of London in 1478. These 
three incidents are related by Shakespeare in Act 1 of the play, and it is 
news to King Edward in Act m that Clarence has been executed. In re- 
ality his brother’s execution had occurred five years before. Since Holin- 
shed has not confused or wrongly dated any of these events, it is clear 
that Shakespeare has joined them together to give unity to his theme. 

A second departure from history that has been frequently noted is the 
presence of Queen Margaret in the company of her foes so as to utter 
imprecations on all of them, imprecations that are successively fulfilled, 
as each victim in turn pointedly reminds us. Like the Greek Chorus, 
Margaret thus becomes another unifying factor. Of less importance isa 
third artificial device with the same purpose, the repetition near the end 
of the play of the names of all Richard’s victims on three separate occa- 
sions, with the suggestion each time that the spirits of the dead are call- 
ing for revenge. Finally, most obvious to all of us is the centering of every 
action of the plot about the hero-villain, a method of composition es- 
pecially characteristic of Marlowe. Richard appears in fifteen of the 
twenty-five scenes of the drama, and dominates almost every scene in 
which he is present or has his name mentioned. Nor is that all. Holinshed 


5 Some historians state that Anne was not actually married to Prince Edward, but merely 
promised. Holinshed states positively that the marriage took place. 
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charges him with the brutal murder of Henry VI, and the young Princes, 
but Shakespeare goes further than the chronicler in placing upon him 
sole responsibility for the murders of Prince Edward, Clarence, and Queen 
Anne. In the dramatist’s lines he is drawn as more wicked, more powerful, 
and more hypocritical, intensifying the traits that were already black 
enough in Holinshed so as to become a splendid villain for melodrama. 


II 


So much for the means for procuring unity in the plot. Let us take it 
that Shakespeare has determined to shape the material from Holinshed 
into a historical drama of Richard ITI in which he is to stress events of the 
year 1483 and the character of the villain-hero. Holinshed’s account of 
Richard, as estimated by Dr. B. J. Fletcher,® contains seventy thousand 
words, but there are only about sixteen thousand in the play. Shakespeare 
must have felt the necessity of condensation from beginning to end of 
this task. 

Four topics elucidated at great length by Holinshed were soon marked 
for cutting. First of these was the three-page discussion of the use and 
abuse of ‘“‘sanctuary” privileges when Gloucester wished to remove the 
Prince of York from his mother’s care, a discussion reduced by Shake- 
speare to thirty-five lines. Again, the arguments of Henry Morton, 
Bishop of Ely, to turn Buckingham against Richard, along with the 
Duke’s response, occupy some nine long columns of the Holinshed folio, 
but are scarcely alluded to in the play. Holinshed also inserts a detailed 
description of the coronation of Richard and Anne, which Shakespeare 
altogether omits, as he does likewise most of the many circumstances of 
Buckingham’s rebellion and his capture. The general effect of the latter 
part of Act rv is one of rushing through many important historical events 
so as to reach the battle which is to end the story. On the other hand, 
having dismissed so many details, Shakespeare is able to expand into 
234 lines Holinshed’s terse account of the wooing of Princess Elizabeth 
by her uncle, Richard. While Holinshed states that the King proposed 
this shocking plan through “‘diuerse and often messengers” to Elizabeth’s 
mother, and won her consent, not only to her daughter’s marriage, but 
also to the guardianship of all her other daughters, Shakespeare has 
Richard approach the mother in person and overcome one by one all her 
scruples against giving her daughter to her own defamer and the acknowl- 
edged murderer of her two sons. 


*In his doctoral thesis on Shakespeare’s debt to Holinshed (University of Texas, 1937), 
astudy that has been of constant use to me in preparing this paper, though the conclusions 
here are my own. 
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III 


But the most noteworthy additions of Shakespeare to Holinshed come 
in the four scenes of the opening Act. Scene i, largely expository, informs 
us of Gloucester’s plans to play the villain, to gain strength through the 
early deaths of his two brothers, Clarence, whom he meets on his way 
to prison, and King Edward, and to marry Anne Neville. The following 
scene, extremely melodramatic, shows Gloucester’s wooing of Anne in 
presence of the bleeding corpse of her father-in-law, Henry VI, whom 
Gloucester has slain, and Anne’s consent to marry the man she is so 
violently denouncing. Scene iii prepares for King Edward’s death, shows 
the bickering between Gloucester and the Queen’s kin, then Queen 
Margaret’s cursing of her foes, and ends with the hiring of two murderers 
by Gloucester to slay Clarence in the Tower. The last scene of the Act de- 
picts the killing of Clarence and will be discussed later. The author is 
concerned thus with three incidents: the wooing of Anne, the impreca- 
iions of Margaret, and the murder of Clarence. 

Now, as already intimated, all the events narrated have slight histori- 
cal foundation. It is true that Clarence was imprisoned in the Tower 
under order of his brother, King Edward, in January, 1478. Hastings, 
who is pictured as released from prison the same day, was probably not 
imprisoned at all until his day of execution. Gloucester did woo and marry 

‘Anne Neville in 1474, but not in the manner portrayed in Scene ii. In 
;May, 1471, Holinshed tells us, the body of Henry VI was removed from 
,St. Paul’s to Blackfriars, once more to Chertsey, whither it was “‘conveied 
in a boat without priest or clerke, torch or taper, singing or saieng” (iii. 
691), and Anne was evidently not present. Clarence was executed in the 
Tower on a charge of treason, Holinshed reporting that he was “priuilie 
drowned in a butt of malmesie, the eleuenth of March, in the beginning 
of the seuententh yeare of the kings reigne,”’ (iii.703) or 1478. Although 
he does not accuse Gloucester of the actual murder, he states that “Some 
wise men also weene that his [Gloucester’s] drifte couertly conuayde 
lacked not in helping foorth his brother of Clarence to his death” 
(iii.712). 

Why, then, has Shakespeare created these altogether fanciful scenes of 
Act I when in other parts of the play he has so closely followed Holinshed? 
Can we determine with any chance of success the genesis of the ideas 
developed in the two far from realistic scenes of Gloucester’s wooing of 
Anne amidst her revilings of him, and the heartless murder of Clarence in 
prison by hired thugs? I am disposed to hazard a guess. 

We have observed that almost all the historical incidents of the play 
after Act 1 took place in 1483. But Richard III is a sequel to Henry VI, 
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Part III, which it undoubtedly followed in composition.? Now 3 Henry 
VI closes with two historical events, the birth of Prince Edward, No- 
vember 2, 1470, and Gloucester’s murder of Henry VI, May 21, 1471. Thus 
twelve years intervene before King Edward IV’s death, which Shake- 
speare records in Act 11. He has to bridge the gap of a dozen years, and 
so he starts with the burial of King Henry, and quickly follows with 
events of 1473 and 1478. By the opening of Act 11 we are in 1483. 

Shakespeare’s starting point in the bizarre wooing of Anne is, I be- 
lieve, the very similar situation where the same Richard woos Eliza- 
beth. Anne in 1.ii is cursing Gloucester as the murderer of her husband 
and her father-in-law, whose corpse she is accompanying to burial. 
Gloucester appears, halts the funeral procession, and is greeted as a devil 
by Anne. To her curses he responds by addressing her as “‘divine perfec- 
tion of a woman,” denies at first that he has killed Henry, and then 
acknowledges that he killed both Henry and her late husband. But “Your 
beauty was the cause of that effect,’ he several times insists. His flattery 
finally induces her to take his ring, and as she goes off stage, Gloucester 
chuckles, ‘‘Was ever woman in this humour woo’d?” 

The most striking difference in the corresponding scene from Act Iv is 
that there Gloucester woos his niece through her mother as proxy, but 
other circumstances in the two situations are quite similar. Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Duchess of York, and Queen Margaret, having apparently just 
iearned of Richard’s murder of the young Princes in the Tower, are be- 
moaning them and cursing Richard when King Richard appears. His 
mother first utters violent curses on him, but he, little affected, begs 
Elizabeth to stay as the others retire. She denounces him repeatedly for 
slaying her sons and fears a similar fate for her daughters. He declares he 
loves Princess Elizabeth from his soul, will make amends for his murder 
by marrying her, and asks how he shall woo her. At first he denies that 
he killed the brothers, but afterwards claims, ‘‘I did all for love of her.” 
Following a long debate like that between Anne and Richard, the mother 
agrees to win her daughter to his will. As she retires, Richard’s comment 
is, “Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman!” 

This is true to the spirit of Holinshed’s account: “The messengers 
lof Richard] being men both of wit and grauities, so persuaded the queene 
[Elizabeth] with great and pregnant reasons, and what with faire and 
large promises, that she began somewhat to relent, and to giue them no 
deafe eare; insomuch that she faithfullie promised to submit and yeeld 
hirselfe fullie and franklie to the kings will and pleasure” (11. 750). 


"Compare C. A. Greer on the relation of Richard III to certain other plays, Studies in 
Philology, xxix (1932) 543-550. 
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Holinshed adds, ‘‘Suerlie the inconstancie of this woman were much to be 
marvelled at, if all women had beene found constant.”’ Again he mentions 
“the mu le mind of queene Elizabeth.” 

But nothing that Holinshed or others tell us of Anne implies that her 
mind was so mutable. Therefore what Shakespeare has done seems clear, 
He has first written the later scene, as I have said, in the spirit of Holin- 
shed’s account, but much expanded in detail, and with Richard doing his 
courtship in person to Queen Elizabeth instead of through messengers. 
Then he has reworked the same situation to form Act 1, Scene ii, with 
Anne in the réle of Queen Elizabeth. 

The story of Act 1, Scene iv, the murder of Clarence, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. A good while ago I attempted to prove that Shakespeare in this 
scene was deliberately and closely following several effective situations 
and much of the language in a long and impressive scene from the anony- 
mous King Leir, a popular play on the London stage just about the time 
Shakespeare seems to have written Richard IIJ.* I have not changed my 
opinion. Yet, one may well ask, why does Shakespeare hire murderers 
and make the First Murderer stab Clarence as he does, when Holinshed 
tells us, ‘‘Finallie the duke was cast into the Tower, and therewith 
adiudged for a traitor, and priuilie drowned in a butt of malmesie.”® What 
suggested so great a departure from Holinshed and the borrowing from 
Leir? I think a clue may be found in lines spoken by Sir Robert Braken- 
bury in the scene under discussion. As he reads a letter handed to him by 
the First Murderer, Brakenbury says: 


I am, in this, commanded to deliver 

The noble Duke of Clarence to your hands. 

I will not reason what is meant hereby, 

Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 

There lies the Duke asleep, and there the keys. 

T’ll to the King and signify to him 
That thus I have resign’d to you my charge. (1.iv.92-98) 


Two comments on this passage are worth quoting. Holzknecht and Mc- 
Clure in their recent edition of the play observe correctly: “Brakenbury. 
He was not appointed Constable of the Tower until 1483, five years after 
the murder of Clarence.’ A much earlier American editor, R. G. White, 


8 “Richard III, Act 1, Scene 4,” PMLA, xxvut (1912), 117-141. 

9 This sentence explains the First Murderer’s remark as he stabs Clarence (1.iv.275- 
276): “Take that! and that! if all this will not do, I’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt 
within.” It likewise clarifies the speech of the Ghost of Clarence in v.iii.133: “I that was 
washed to death with fulsome wine.” Evidently the stab was not fatal,—if we are to take 
the Ghost’s word. 

10 Selected Plays of Shakespeare (New York, c. 1937), 11, 41n. 
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objects: “It was a violation of all propriety to make Sir Robert Braken- 
bury, Lieutenant of the Tower, go about with a bunch of keys at his girdle 
or in his hand. These keys were evidently carried by the keeper, a higher 
sort of gaoler, but a person of rank much inferior to Brakenbury, the 
commander of the Tower.” 

None of these editors seems to have noticed two sentences in Holinshed 
concerning Richard’s conduct. “Wherefore on the morow,” Holinshed 
relates, “he sent him to Brakenberie with a letter, by which he was com- 
manded to deliuer sir James all the keies of the Tower for one night, to 
the end he might there accomplish the kings pleasure, in such things as he 
had giuen him commandement. After which letter deliuered, & the keies 
receiued, sir Iames appointed the night next insuing to destroie them, 
deuising before and preparing the meanes.”” Here, then, are Sir Robert 
Brakenbury, his note from the King “by which he was commanded to 
deliuer,” and his surrender of the Tower keys to facilitate the murder. 
The reason that the critical editors overlooked this passage from Holin- 
shed, as well as several earlier sentences in Holinshed relating to Richard’s 
hiring of the murderer, similar to lines in I. iii of the play, is that all these 
statements of Holinshed refer to the murder of the Princes in the Tower 
by Sir James Tyrrell under order of King Richard, not to the murder of 
Clarence. Shakespeare has transferred certain details from one murder to 
fit into another. Holinshed’s account of the second murder was in all 
probability, I think, what first suggested to Shakespeare the duplication 
of incident in the fourth scene of Act 1.% 


IV 


If my reasoning up to this point is sound, we find Shakespeare in 
Richard III, just asin Romeo and Juliet, closely following the order of most 
of the incidents related in his source, but adding a few of minor impor- 
tance, and then, for economy of time, passing over others. More impor- 
tant, we see him here deliberately duplicating situations and actions in 
two pairs of scenes, as in Romeo he borrows situations and incidents from 
the first scene of Act 111 to form his opening scene, and then duplicates 
the Nurse’s behavior in bringing news to Juliet in 11.v to form the great- 
er part of 11. ii. With the same economy he transfers the functions of 


1 White, Shakespeare’s Works (Boston, 1863), v111, 280. 

® Holinshed, of. cit., 11, 357. 

*Tn connection with the death of the Princes, Shakespeare does not even mention 
Brakenbury’s name, though Holinshed reports that Richard broached the matter to him, 
and Brakenbury replied that he would never put the Princes to death. As Dr. Fletcher 
points out, Shakespeare has transferred Brakenbury’s action to Buckingham and so 
motivated the breach between Richard and that Duke. 
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certain characters to others for reasons of logic or motivation. In Romeo 
and Juliet he deviates from his source to have his hero in the final act 
slay his rival, Paris; so in Act v of this play, Richard meets his rival, 
Richmond, and is slain, contrary to Holinshed, by his hand. Likewise, in 
the Richard III are verbal echoes of Holinshed much the same as the 
echoes of Brooke’s poem that one finds in Romeo. Some of these repeat 
single words or phrases, others whole lines, while still others show strong 
resemblance in the form of the sentence, pointing to an aural memory, 
Even then one usually finds reason for any dissimilarity. 

I am well aware that the listing of these differences, many of them ni- 
nute, between Shakespeare’s drama and Holinshed’s chronicle does not 
tell the full story of the artist’s composition. I have deliberately omitted 
treatment of the poetry, including several lyric outbursts, the building 
up of character, notably Richard’s, and the witty ironical, though oc- 
casionally strained, dialogue. My object has been, not to mark all de- 
partures from Holinshed, but to analyze a sufficient number to suggest 
the general character of Shakespeare’s changes. These indicate an abid- 
ing interest in structural unity, in linking together successive situations, 
in seizing on specific detail rather than general outlines, in creating scenes 
that would be theatrically effective and then repeating them with slight 
revision. So far as this play is concerned, I would surmise that the First 
Act was conceived after most of the plot had been definitely planned and 
shaped up. Was this a habit? Certainly the goal of the final Act was in the 
author’s mind from the beginning. Later plays attest a keener observa- 
tion of human nature, more care for reality and less for stage effect alone. 
Close analysis of the structure of Richard III shows much the same tech- 
nique in handling material that is so easily recognized in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

ROBERT ADGER Law 

The University of Texas 
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XLIV 


AN HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN 
OF THE BAD QUARTOS 


IX “To the great Variety of Readers” in the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
Heminge and Condell wrote: 


where (before) you were abus’d with diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies, 
maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of inuirious impostors, that 
expos’d them: euen those, are now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their 
limbes . . . 


We now know that Shakespeare was not the only Elizabethan dramatist 
whose plays were published in maimed and deformed versions. The chief 
purpose of this paper is to offer a new theory as to how these so-called bad 
quartos came into being. 

In my article A Census of Bad Quartos,' I listed twenty bad quartos 
which were published between 1593 and 1620. They are corrupt versions 
of Shakespeare’s 2 Henry VI, 3 Henry VI, Romeo and Juliet, Richard III, 
Henry V, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, King Lear, Pericles; Peele’s 
Edward I; Greene’s Orlando Furioso; Marlowe’s The Massacre at Paris; 
Heywood’s J If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody; Dekker, Chettle, 
Smith, and Webster’s Sir Thomas Wyatt; Beaumont and Fletcher’s Phil- 
aster; A Knack to Know an Honest Man; The Famous Victories of Henry 
V; The True Tragedy of Richard III; Fair Em; and George a Greene. To 
this list I now add another, the 1604 text (A) of Marlowe’s Doctor Faus- 
tus, the good text of which was first published in 1616 (B).? 

What is the extent of the corruption of these texts? I quote from my 
article: “The simplest way to describe a bad quarto is to state that it can- 
not possibly represent a written transcript of the author’s text. ... When 
one compares the text of a bad quarto with the text as the author wrote 
it (if the good text exists), the following kinds of corruption are evident: 
substitution of words and phrases [in other words, restatement]; omis- 
sion of words, phrases, and lines; addition of words, phrases, and lines; 
transposition of words, phrases, and lines; corruption of blank verse due 
to one or more of the above causes; mislining of blank verse; so-called 
‘nishearings.’ Frequently one will find sheer nonsense taking the place 
of clarity and sense. General vulgarization is always present. Passages 
occur which are merely mosaics of pieces in the original lines which they 


"RES, x1v (1938), 20-43. The present article was written while the author was Elizabeth 
Clay Howald Fellow for 1944-45 at The Ohio State University. 

*Since this paper was written I have discovered another maimed play text: “The Faire 
Moide of Bristow (1605), Another Bad Quarto,’ MLN, txv (1945), 302-308. For Doctor 
— see a forthcoming article in The Library. In all, then, there are twenty-two known 

quartos, 
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represent. Another specific phenomenon which has been pointed out in 
certain bad quartos is but a stronger kind of transposition, the presence 
of lines or passages before or after the places where they should rightly be, 
The bringing in of lines from other plays has also been noted in certain 
of these texts.* The present writer is interested in two other kinds of cor. 
ruption to which little or no attention has hitherto been paid: speeches 
given to the wrong characters, and characters’ ‘borrowing’ lines from 
other characters. The present writer also believes that in those texts 
which scholars accept as memorial reconstructions, a great many omis- 
sions can be accounted for by a mnemonic phenomenon which he has 
termed ‘telescoping,’ the memory’s skipping from one line to another be- 
cause of similar phraseology [I might add, because of similar meaning].” 

Some bad quartos are, relatively speaking, less ‘“‘maimed and de- 

formed” than others. The corrupt Richard ITI is superior to the corrupt 
Merry Wives. And variation of this kind may be found within the limits 
of a single bad quarto. The first act of Hamlet Q1 is more accurate than 
the rest of the play. The beginning of the extant Fair Em appears to 
stand in relation to the rest of the text as the good text of a play stands in 
relation to the bad text of the same play. A bad quarto can be almost 
indescribably corrupt. In a passage of six lines, consisting of three speech- 
es of two lines, each speech being delivered by a different speaker, one may 
find that the bad quarto has omitted a line of the first speaker but given 
him two phrases from the second and a word from the third; that the sec- 
ond speaker has in the bad text lost a half of one of his lines but that the 
omitted line of the first speaker is now firmly enmeshed in his (the second 
speaker’s) lines; and that the third speaker has borrowed words from the 
first and second speakers, that he repeats one of the first speaker’s lines, 
and that he has gained possession of the lost half line of the second speak- 
er. 

How were the bad quartos created? Since two systems of shorthand 
_were available to the Elizabethans, Timothy Bright’s Characterie (1588) 
_and John Willis’ The Arte of Stenographie (1602), some scholars have 
pointed to this method as the means employed.5 It is my opinion that 


3 Cairncross attempts to demonstrate that Q1 of Hamlet contains echoes from no less 
than twelve plays (The Problem of Hamlet—A Solution (London, 1936], pp. 54-68), but 
some of his examples are stronger than others. 4 RES, x1v (1938), 20-21. 

5 The following represents a bibliography that confines itself to studies that uphold 
shorthand as the method of piracy for an individual bad quarto: Otto Pape, Ueber die 
Entstehung der ersten Quarto von Shakespeares Richard III (Berlin, 1906)—Bright; Paul 
Friedrich, “Studien zur englischen Stenographie im Zeitalter Shakespeares: Timothe 
Brights Characterie, entwicklungsgeschichtlich und kritisch betrachtet,” Archiv fir 
Schriftkunde, t (1918), 88-140, 147-188 (“Neue Gesichtpunkte fiir stenographische Unter- 
suchungen von Shakespeare-Quartos; dargelegt an der ersten Quarto der ‘Merry Wives of 
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the advocates of the shorthand theory are clutching at an available straw. 
Ican add little to what William Matthews, a specialist, has written on 
the subject. “It is inconceivable,” he says, “that anybody could write 
Characterie at speeds ranging from 150 to 200 words per minute.’ After 
reviewing the ground carefully, he concludes: 


These incontrovertible facts emerge, therefore, from a consideration of the evi- 
dence on the subject: (1) that Characterie is an imperfect system, liable to pro- 
duce many mistakes in transcription; (2) that the mistakes alleged to prove the 
use of Characterie in reporting the plays are far fewer than one would expect; 
(3) that most of these examples postulate a faulty writing on the part of the 
reporter; (4) that the residue of “legitimate” variations is microscopic; (5) that 
even these variations may be otherwise explained [i.e., as due to actor or printer]; 
(6) that most of the mistakes in the quartos cannot be attributed to the use of 
Characterie reporting. A verdict given by any impartial jury upon this summing- 
up would surely be against supporters of the Bright theory.’ 


Even if one were to grant that Bright’s extremely cumbersome char- 
acterie could take down a play as delivered, how many of the various 
kinds of corruption I have described above as being present in the bad 


Windsor’ 1602,” pp. 163-186); Adolf Schéttner, “Ueber die mutmassliche stenographische 
Entstehung der ersten Quarto von Shakespeares ‘Romeo und Julia’,” Archiv fiir Schrift- 
hunde, 1 (1918), 229-340—Bright; H. T. Price, The Text of Henry V (Newcastle-Under- 
Lyme, 1920)—Bright; W. Kraner, Die Entstehung der ersten Quarto von Shakespeares 
“Heinrich V” (Leipzig, 1924)—Bright; B. A. P. Van Dam, The Text of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet (London, 1924)—Willis, see p. 9, footnote 1; B. A. P. Van Dam, “‘Alleyn’s player’s 
part of Greene’s Orlando Furioso, and the text of Q of 1594,” English Studies, x1 (1929), 
182-203, 209-220—Willis apparently; J. Q. Adams, “The Quarto of King Lear and Short- 
hand,” Modern Philology, xxx1 (1933), 135-163—Bright; W. W. Greg, “The Function of 
Bibliography in Literary Criticism Illustrated in a Study of the Text of King Lear,” 
Neophilologus, xvu1 (1933), 241-262—some system of shorthand, apparently Willis, see 
pp. 256-257; Oskar Stoessel, Stenographische Studien zu Shakespeares “King Lear’ (Wiirz- 
burg, n.d.)—Bright. See also Alfred Seeberger, “Zur Entstehung der Quartoausgabe des 
First Part of Jeronimo,” Archiv fiir Stenographie, tx (1908), 236-248, 257-261—Bright. 
Contra Bright’s shorthand as the method of taking down the bad quartos: W. Matthews, 
“Shorthand and the Bad Shakespeare Quartos,” MLR, xxvu (1932), 243-262; W. Mat- 
thews, “Shakespeare and the Reporters,” Library, 4th Series, xv (1935), 481-498—vide 
Dr. Price’s reply and Matthew’s counter-reply Library, xvi (1937), 225-230; Madeleine 
Doran, “The Quarto of King Lear and Bright’s Shorthand,” Modern Philology, xxx 
(1935), 139-157. See also some very interesting remarks concerning shorthand and the 
texts of I If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody, King Lear, and Richard III in W. W. 
= “King Lear—Mislineation and Stenography,” Library, 4th Series, xvm (1936), 173- 
Concerning Bales’ relatively unexplored systems, see W. Matthews, “Peter Bales, 
Timothy Bright, and William Shakespeare,” JEGP, xxxiv (1935), 483-510; H. R. Hoppe, 
“The Third (1600) Edition of Bales’s Brachygraphy,” JEGP, xxxvu (1938), 537-541. 
* Library, xvir (1936-37), 227. 
' espeare and the Reporters,” Library, xv (1935), 489-490. 
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quartos could be attributed to its use? Bright’s shorthand can account 
only for the substitution of single words. Willis’ phonetic system can. 
not even account for this phenomenon. Unfortunately, none of the advo- 
cates of shorthand appears to realize the number and complexity of the 
phenomena which make up a bad text. But to the extent that the advo. 
cate is conscious of the multiple differences between the good and bad 
text, he constantly bulwarks his hypothesis by postulating (whenever he 
finds it convenient to do sc) stage-cutting, actors’ errors, compositors’ 
errors, revision, and whatnot. Matthews writes: 

The majority of the differences between the bad quartos and the good texts 
cannot be attributed to the use of Characterie. Professor Férster admits: ‘Gerade 
die Arbeiten von Schéttner und Kraner haben uns gelehrt, dass sich sehr viele 
Varianten in den Shakespeare-Texten finden, die sich nicht aus den Unvollkom- 
menheiten des Brightschen Systems oder aus Irrtiimern bei der Aufnahme oder 
Ubertragung Brightscher Stenogramme erklaren lassen, sondern entweder auf 
Regieainderungen oder Gedichtnisfehler der Schauspieler oder auch Versehen 
der Setzer zuriickgehen miissen.”® 


And Matthews very properly comments on this calling in of other agents: 
From the errors in the bad quartos the Bright supporters select examples that 
might be produced by Characterie, and attribute the rest to printers or actors. 
They neglect the possibility that actors and printers might be responsible for the 
so-called Characterie errors. 


Truly, one does wish that the advocates of Bright’s shorthand would 
reveal how they distinguish between substitution made by the actor and 
substitution resulting from the use of Bright’s characters. And one won- 
ders, too, why they fail to tell us how this method, not phonetic but using 
symbols and signs signifying English words, took down the French scene 
and French passages in Henry V, the lingo of Caius and Evans in Merry 
Wives, the esoteric proper nouns of King Lear. And surely it should be 
pointed out (a) that the Bright shorthand theory assumes that Shake- 
speare’s fellows—the finest actors of the time—were responsible for the 
multiple additions, omissions, anticipations, recollections, ‘‘borrowings” 
and “‘telescopings” in the bad quartos of the Merry Wives, Henry V, and 
Romeo and Juliet; (b) that the Willis shorthand theory really assumes 
that Shakespeare’s fellows spoke their parts in Hamlet and Lear as we 
have these parts in the bad quartos of these plays. These are, indeed, 
assumptions which the present writer, for one, cannot hold for a single 
moment.® A last point—if one depends on Willis’ supposedly superior 


8 Ibid., pp. 488-489. The statement of Professor Forster is from Sh. Jb., xv (1932), 90. 
9 Prof. Férster came to the defense of the Bright shorthand advocates in “Shakespeare 
and Shorthand,” PQ, xv1 (1937), 1-29. He adduces evidence and offers arguments which 
are already familiar to those who have read Friedrich, Schéttner, and Kraner who did theit 
work under his tutelage. As a matter of fact, I do not believe his article goes beyond Curt 
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system after 1602, the date of its first publication (as Van Dam and Greg 
at one time have), how is he going to account for texts as long as and as 
relatively good as the quarto of King Lear before 1602, texts such as 
Peele’s Edward I (1593) and Shakespeare’s Richard III (1597) ?'° 


Dewischeit’s “Shakespeare und die Stenographie,” Sh. Jb., xxx1v (1898), 170-219 which 
started the Bright school. Férster does not answer any of the major charges of the opposi- 
tion. Like all Bright advocates, he points only to single word variations and says nothing 
of the major variations of which word variations are but a part. And of course he calls in 
the careless printer and the careless actor. 

But it seems to me that Forster gives his own case away on two occasions, (1) Bright 
expressed synonyms by the character (representing a root word) plus the first letter (in 
shorthand) of the synonym. On page 19, Férster writes: “Another difficulty for the tran- 
scriber would arise if there were several synonyms or almost synonymous words beginning 
with the same letter, each fitting well into the context. Here it was possible that the 
re-transcriber would hit upon the wrong synonym. And it is just these ‘incorrect synonyms 
beginning with the same initial letters as the correct word’ which even Matthews would 
allow to be a proof for the use of Bright’s system. If the number of such ‘incorrect syno- 
nyms’ pointed out so far is not very great, we must not forget that an analysis from this 
point of view has not as yet been applied systematically to any Elizabethan play.” But 
surely the Bright defenders have had their opportunity. If they have not brought forth 
the strongest proof, we have a right to assume that such proof does not exist. Férster is 
really begging the question. And let us remember that if such “proof” did exist, it could 
only account for variations of the single word. (2) On pp. 14-15, he writes: “But how was 
it possible to write with only 5384+-32= 570 symbols the whole English vocabulary, or even 
only Shakespeare’s vocabulary, which I estimated to contain about 24,000 words? This was 
only possible through the convention that all words somehow connected with a character 
word in meaning (as synonyms, antonyms, or varieties of a species) were expressed by the 
same symbol, that of the character word, but with the addition of the first letter of the 
special word to the general symbol . . . .” In a note on page 26, he writes, “ .. . a Bright 
expert had certainly associated the symbols not only with the ‘characterical’ words, but 
also with all the synonyms or semi-synonymous words which could be expressed by it. 
Unless we assume this, it is impossible that any practical use could be made of the system.” 

Exactly! What right have we to assume that there ever existed a group of prodigies, 
employers of Bright’s shorthand, each of whom attached 24,000 words to 570 symbols? 
And on the other side of the ledger is the fact that there is not even any evidence that 
Bright’s method was at all well known in his day. His book apparently never passed beyond 
a first edition. 

™ Greg, now evidently recognizing that Richard III is a bad quarto, writes: “There are, 
at the same time, two considerations that trouble me in connexion with a stenographic 
origin for the quarto text of Lear (apart from the question of its length). One is that I 
rather doubt the capacity of any seventeenth century system of shorthand to produce a 
text so generally accurate as this appears to be; the other is that the close similarity be- 
tween the cases of Lear and Richard III seems to point to an agency capable of operation 
as early as 1597” (“King Lear—Mislineation and Stenography,” Library, 4th Series, 
xvm [1936], 175). 

Matthews has pointed out that the shorthand system of Edmond Willis, An Abbreviation 
of Writing (1618), “might conceivably have been applied to verbatim reporting” in the 
carly years of the seventeenth century: “A Postscript to ‘Shorthand and the Bad Shake- 
speare Quartos,’]” MLR, xxvim (1933), 83; “The Piracies of Macklin’s Love-d-la-Mode,” 
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Actually, as I have already indicated, we run into a rather shattering 
paradox in regard to the shorthand hypothesis. If it could be proved that 
the'Bright or Willis system could have taken a play down exactly as it was 
spoken by the actors in Shakespeare’s day, that would be crushing proof 
that shorthand was not employed to create the bad quartos. To conceive 
that Hamlet, Merry Wives, Lear, Henry V, were spoken on the Globe 
and Blackfriars stages as they are given in the bad quartos is to conceive 
the incredible. To attribute the memorial confusion of Hamlet’s first 
soliloquy as it is found in Q1 to Burbadge is inconceivable. But when one 
finds in the bad quarto the phenomenon of telescoping, in which the 
speeches of speaker A and speaker C combine with the consequent 
elimination of speaker B—to postulate this occurring on the Elizabethan 
stage is to postulate the impossible. 

Most students of the bad quartos will readily agree that some phenon- 
ena of the bad quartos are due to faulty memory. Even the shorthand 
advocates, as I have indicated, admit this agent by referring certain kinds 
of corruption to mnemonic lapses on the part of the actors. Greg in 1923 
showed that Orlando Furioso was a memorial reconstruction. He assigned 
this reconstruction to a certain group of actors who dictated the play after 
they had performed it for quite a time without benefit of any manu- 
script.“ But Greg did not name the actors responsible. Peter Alexander 
in 1929 stated that certain actors in 2 Henry VI and 3 Henry VI created 
from memory The Contention and The True Tragedy texts. Alexander tells 
us who these actors were.” But neither Greg’s nor Alexander’s position 
is tenable inasmuch as memorial corruption affects all parts more or less 
equally. This observation holds true, too, for the bad quarto of The 


RES, x (1934), 318. As I have tried to point out above, however, the better the shorthand 
system, the less it explains the phenomena of the bad quartos. 

Believers in the shorthand thesis always quote Heywood’s statement concerning the bad 
quarto of I If You Know Not Mein A Prologue to the Play of Quene Elizabeth as it was last 
revived at the Cock-pit, in which the Author taxeth the most corrupted copy now imprinted, 
which was published without his consent: “some by Stenography drew The plot: put it in 
print: (scarce one word trew:).” But Giordano-Orsini has indicated that the text is prob- 
ably a memorial reconstruction (see footnote 16 below). And A. W. Pollard in A Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies (New York and Cambridge, 1934), p. 267, n. 1 wrote: “There is 
some reason to believe . . . he [Heywood] was mistaken, the play appearing to be rather a 
memorial reconstruction by actors in it than produced by stenography.” 

4 Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar & Orlando Furioso—An 
Essay in Critical Bibliography (Oxford, 1923), pp. 349-357. : 

12 Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III, “Shakespeare Problems m1” (Cambridge 
University Press, 1929) pp. 73-82, 89-93, passim. 

18 Vide E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 283: “I doubt whether the characters 
named by Alexander are so much better rendered than the rest throughout, as to point to 
actors.” 
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Merry Wives of Windsor which Greg in 1910 laid at the door of the actor 
who played the Host of the Garter,“ for surely it is scarcely possible that 
this actor could give his own lines to another character.® 

And yet the memorial reconstruction theory is the only single theory 
that can account for all the various kinds of corruption I have listed 
above. It is significant that in recent years scholarship on individual bad 
quartos has been pointing more and more in its direction.* Every other 


4 Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor—1602 (Oxford, 1910), pp. xxxvi-xli. 

% In wu. i of F we read, 

Host. Disarme them, and let them question: let them keepe their limbs whole, and 

hack our English. 

For this, in Q we have, 

Host. Disarme, let them question. 

Shal. Let them keep their limbs hole, and hack our English. 
Greg himself now seems less than lukewarm in defense of his own hypothesis. In RES, 
1v (1928), 202, he has written “ . . . my theory of The Merry Wives—which is, indeed, very 
likely mistaken.” However, E. K. Chambers in his William Shakespeare (1930) can write 
“Greg has shown that in Merry Wives the reporter was almost certainly an actor who 
played the Host, and reconstructed the play from memory” (1, 430). 

4] have referred above only to views on the bad quartos of Orlando Furioso, 2 and 3 
Henry VI, and The Merry Wives of Windsor as memorial reconstructions. The hypothesis 
of memorial transmission has been employed for almost all the other bad quartos, some- 
times with overwhelming evidence, sometimes with no evidence at all. (a) Giovanni Ra- 
mello has shown that Q1 of Hamlet is a memorial reconstruction of the good text as it 
appears in Q2: The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke 1603, “Studi Sugli 
Apocrifi Shakespeariani” (Torino, 1930); so too, independently, has G. I. Duthie in The 
‘Bad’ Quarto of ‘Hamlet,’ “Shakespeare Problems v1,” Cambridge University Press, 1941. 
(b) David L. Patrick has offered ample evidence for his claim that the bad Richard III 
was memorially transmitted: The Textual History of ‘Richard III,’ “Stanford University 
Publications, Language and Literature,” v1, 1 (Stanford University Press, 1936). (c) G. N. 
Giordano-Orsini has claimed that I If You Know Not Me is at least a partial memorial 
reconstruction by two or more actors: “Thomas Heywood’s Play on ‘The Troubles of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ ” Library, Fourth Series, x1v (1933-34) , 313-338; see also Miss Madeleine 
Doran’s introduction to the Malone Society Reprint (1934), p. xvii. (d) Miss Mary F. 
Martin writes, “From internal evidence in Wyat, too long to be adduced here, it would 
seem that the man who took the part of Wyat himself pirated the play... . ”: “ ‘If You 
Know Not Me You Know Nobodie’ and ‘The Famous Historie of Sir Thomas Wyat,’” 
Library, Fourth Series, x11 (1932-33), 277-278. (e) In an as yet unpublished doctoral 
dissertation Dr. W. S. Wells states that in the extant Famous Victories he has found 
“extensive repetition of half-lines, lines, and even of whole passages, clear evidence that 
the 1598 edition is the product of memorial transmission”: “Abstracts of Dissertations, 
Stanford University,” x (1934-35), Stanford University Bulletin, Sixth Series, No. 18, p. 47. 
(f) It will be recalled that Pollard and Wilson postulated the memorizing pirate actor for 
Romeo and Juliet and H enry V: Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 14, 1919, p. 434; March 13, 
1919, p, 134. Harry R. Hoppe has succinctly but fully explored Q1 Romeo and Juliet as a 
memorial reconstruction in “The First Quarto Version of Romeo and Juliet 1. vi and tv. v. 
43 fi,” RES, xrv (1938), 271-284 and “The First Quarto of Romeo and Juliet: A Biblio- 
graphical and Textual Study,” Cornell University Abstracts of Theses (1942), pp. 23-26. 
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theory must be bulwarked by further theories. Furthermore memorial 
reconstruction accounts, as I have already suggested, for another char. 
acteristic of most of the bad quartos—their shortness. Students of the bad 
quartos have not yet sufficiently recognized the inescapable fact that a 
faulty memory is a memory that omits.!” 


(g) A single scene of the original text of The Massacre at Paris has come down to us; its 
authenticity has recently been completely established (see J. Q. Adams, “The Massacre 
at Paris Leaf,” Library, Fourth Series, x1v [1933-34], 447-469.) Greg had written in the 
introduction to the Malone Society Reprint (1928) of the bad quarto, “If the fragment is 
authentic then the nature of the printed text becomes clear enough. The form in which the 
verse appears might of course be due to cutting, but the prose can hardly have assumed 
such a shape except through reconstruction from memory.” 

For evidence of mnemonic phenomena in Edward I, Fair Em, George a Greene, The Fair 
Maid of Bristow, and Doctor Faustus, see the articles listed in footnote 2 below. For KL, 
see my The True Text of “King Lear,” The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. I have yet to 
publish a study showing the multiplicity of such phenomena in Q of HV. For an illustration 
of the premise that almost anything can happen in a memorial reconstruction, even to 
the shifting of scenes, see my “The Sequence of Scenes in Hamlet,’’ MLN, tx (1940), 
382-387. 

A refinement of the memorial reconstruction theory is that a pirate-actor or pirate- 
actors created the corrupt version by remembrance of performance. A further refinement 
is that the pirate or pirates utilized their “parts.”” Other refinements are that the piracy 
took place (a) because of the desire for a text to be used in the provinces, (b) because the 
good text had been sold, (c) because the pirate could earn a few pennies by selling his con- 
coction to a stationer. 

Hart holds to the hypothesis of pirate actors for all the bad quartos he deals with: 
2,3 H VI, H V, Hamlet, MW of W, and R & J. Belief in the actor-pirate has been most 
strongly held in the case of Hamlet Q1. It will be recalled that J. D. Wilson employed the 
hypothesis in The Copy for “Hamlet” 1603 and the “Hamlet” Transcript (London, 1918). 
Ramello and Duthie maintain it. The most persistent upholder has been H. D. Gray: 
“The First Quarto Hamlet,” MLR, x (1915), 171-180; “Thomas Kyd and the First Quarto 
of Hamlet,” PMLA, xu (1927), 721-735; “The Hamlet First Quarto Pirate,” PQ, xv 
(1937), 397-398. 

17 Scholars have been altogether too easy in considering a bad quarto as a shortened or 
cut text or as representing such a text. Recent examples are W. L. Halstead, “Note o 
the Text of The Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyatt,” MLN, tiv (1939), 585-589; V.H. 
Ogburn, “The Merry Wives Quarto, a Farce Interlude,” PMLA, ivi (1942), 654-660; 
Alfred Hart, Stolne and Surreptitious Copies, A Comparative Study of Shakespeare's Bad 
Quartos, Melbourne University Press, 1942. How untenable the hypothesis is I have e- 
deavored to indicate in my review of Hart’s book: MLN, rx (1944), 196-198. 

Some bad quartos are long. Some are short. All are memorial reconstructions. The 
widespread presence of mnemonic perversion makes it almost impossible to postulate 
hypothetical cuts. And then again the reporter himself may sometimes have had his ova 
private reasons for omission. This is a ticklish problem, but see my “The Good and Bad 
Quartos of Doctor Faustus.” The most scrupulous investigation of a bad quarto as repre 
senting a cut version has been made by Hoppe, op. cit. Since Hoppe proves that the re- 
porter of R & J knew the full version (as represented by Q2), I still cannot escapé the 
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On the one hand, it seems quite impossible to say that an actor who 
played one part pirated the play, for memorial confusion appears to 
affect all parts more or less equally. On the other hand, the evidence 
definitely drives us to the hypothesis that one memory grappling with 
the passage, scene, act, or play as a unit was responsible. In other words, 
one memory operated, but it was not the memory of an actor who had 
a speaking part. And that there was one memory at work has been in- 
dicated pragmatically in a recent article: Betty Shapin, ‘“An Experiment 
in Memorial Reconstruction,” MZR, xxxtx (1944), 9-17. Columbia 
University Associates presented a play which had not been published, so 
the cast had access only to their own “‘parts.’’ Miss Shapin had one of the 
minor actors reconstruct from memory certain sections of the play. What 
resulted was, as the author shows by careful comparison with the corrupt 
version of Shakespeare’s play, exactly what we find in Q1 of Hamlet. The 
reporter omitted, transposed, anticipated, recollected, telescoped, re- 
phrased, etc. She plucked bits from this place and that to produce her 
bad text. And in the process, she appears to have omitted from one-half 
to one-third of what she was trying to reproduce. 

Miss Shapin’s reporter was a minor actor who did her reconstruction 
from a memory of performance. The question that arises is whether the 
Elizabethan reporter of a bad quarto did his reconstruction from memory 
of performance or from memory of reading. 

Let us now look at what E. K. Chambers says about the bad quartos 
of 2 Henry VI and 3 Henry VI, After discussing the various differences 
between Q and F, he concludes that the only satisfactory explanation is 
“the corruption of a memorizing reporter.” 


As to who the reporter is likely to have been, there is room for difference of 
opinion.... On the whole I am inclined to suggest that the reporter was a 
bookkeeper, who would be in a good position to get a general but inexact knowl- 
edge of the whole course of a play which he had often prompted. 


Chambers points out that the stage directions of Q and F “have clearly 
a common origin,” that the directions in Q are of a playhouse nature: 
some are imperative; some have “the common ‘plot’ formula for the entry 


impression that the omissions are to be accounted for by lapses on the part of the pirate’s 
memory. 

Tam not alone in holding that bad memory and not purposive cutting lies behind the 
omissions in the bad quartos. Some twenty years ago, R. Crompton Rhodes, referring to 
Pollard’s view of the Shakespeare bad quartos (R & J, HV, M W of W and Hamlet) as 
garbled versions of texts abridged for the provinces, wrote: “My own opinion is that the 
shortening was, in all cases, largely accidental, and the result of defective recollection” 
Shakespeare's First Folio (Oxford, 1923], p. 79). While reading Greg’s analysis of Orlando 
Furioso, I Tepeatedly postulated unconscious telescoping where Greg named cutting. 
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of characters ‘to’ each other”; and some, vague ‘‘as to numbers and the 
like,” seem to point to the hand of an author who had production in 


view.18 

The pirate, therefore, memorized from a theatrical manuscript, from 
the play as written down. But Sir Edmund holds this theory only for Tie 
Contention and The True Tragedy. Note that the book-keeper is not jn- 
dispensable to the hypothesis.!® The agent need only be one who memo- 
rizes from the written manuscript. Now if it be true that each of the bad 
quartos for which we have good texts exhibits every single one of the 
various phenomena which Chambers finds in the bad versions of 2 Henry 
VI and 3 Henry VI,?°if Chambers believes that memorizaton from the- 
atrical manuscript is the only hypothesis which explains these phenome- 
na, why may we not apply this hypothesis to the other bad quartos? In 
short, my solution to the problem of the bad quartos is that they all 
came into being by memorization of a theatrical manuscript.” 


18 William Shakespeare, 1, 282-284. Chambers thinks that the bookkeeper-reporter 
“may have retained a ‘plot’ ”? which would help him “for the stage-directions” and “for 
the ordering of the scenes.” 

19 Chambers does not distinguish between the book-holder and book-keeper. See J. 
Isaacs, Production and Stage-Management at the Blackfriars Theatre, The Shakespeare 
Association (London, 1933), p. 9. 

20 That is, all the phenomena except lines from other plays. 

21 My theory must not be confused with that of W. J. Lawrence. ‘The Secret of the 
Bad Quartos,” in Those Nut-Cracking Elizabethans (London, 1935), pp. 153-174. Lawrence 
holds that the text of a bad quarto represents a prompt-copy which was an adaptation for 
country performance; that the adapter had a “copy of the full acting text before him”; 
that the adaptation was surreptitiously made for a company other than the company 
which owned the play. 

Unless one can show any sense behind the derangements created by the imaginary 
adapter, we must describe this theory as completely untenable. Even Lawrence writes 
concerning the transference of the Ghost’s 1, v, 49-50 to Hamlet in the closet scene (Il. 
1475-60) : “But puzzle over the matter as one may, it seems impossible to determine why, 
in most piracies, snippets of this trivial order should have been systematically juggled 
with” (p. 174). Lawrence, of course, begs the question with his “systematically.” On the 
one hand he refuses to believe that the quartos were shortened versions by the companies 
that owned the plays, “that reputable London players ruthlessly maltreated their plays 
for country performance” (p. 156); on the other hand he claims to see some “system” at 
work when he postulates changes by the pirate-adapter. 

Lawrence did not thoroughly investigate the complexity of phenomena which make up 
bad quarto. By no stretch of the imagination can we term the constant differences between 
good and bad text the work of an informing intelligence. By no stretch of the imagination 
can they be the result of conscious planning. It is quite as impossible to believe that 
Shakespeare consciously turned The Contention into 2 Henry VI as it is to believe thet 
some one consciously turned 2 Henry VI into The Contention. A defender of Lawrence's 
theory must tell us why the pirate-adapter consciously introduced five errors in York's 
genealogy as given in 2 Henry VI, 1. ii. And when he has established the system which the 
pirate-adapter used in making hash out of the good texts, he must show this system at 
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Memorial reconstruction from theatrical manuscript—this theory is 
the only theory that can account for aii the phenomena to be found in the 
bad quartos. Every other hypothesis must be supported by further hy- 
potheses. Furthermore, memorial reconstruction from manuscript is the’ 
only theory that can at all satisfactorily account for three hitherto more 
or less unnoticed phenomena: (1) short passages in the bad quarto text 
that resemble the good text in punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and 
italicization; (2) correctly lined blank verse; (3) stage-directions of the 
type found only in theatrical manuscripts. 

As to the first phenomenon, similarity of short passages of the bad and 
good text in italicization, punctuation, spelling, and capitalization, we 
had first better omit Richard III, King Lear, and Philaster. The good text 
of each of these three plays appears to have been printed from a corrected 
bad one.” But such similar fragments or passages are present in bad texts 
that certainly were not used by the printer of the good texts: 2 Henry VI, 
3 Henry VI, Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and Hamlet.** Now it must be stressed that even in these passages of the 


work in authentic cut texts of the period—the shortened Blind Beggar of Alexandria, for 
instance, or The Battle of Alcazar. He must tell us too how it comes about that the bad 
quarto of King Lear is longer than the Folio version. 

Miss Gerda Okerlund has applied Lawrence’s theory to Henry V, ‘The Quarto Version 
of Henry V as a Stage Adaptation,” PMLA, xix (1934), 810-834. I hope to publish a 
study which will indicate that the quarto Henry V is a memorial report, and that not adap- 
tation but mnemonic failure (leading to incredible corruption) is the source of the differ- 
ences between F and Q. 

” For this view of the Folio text of King Lear, see W. W. Greg, Principles of Emendation 
in Shakespeare (Oxford, 1928), pp. 14-15, 38-41. On Richard III, see Chambers, William 
Shakespeare, 1, 296-297. That Q2 of Philaster was printed from a corrected Q1 is my own 
opinion. That the printer of the B text of Doctor Faustus utilized to some extent the A text 
was pointed out by Hermann Breymann in the introduction to his parallel texts edition, 
Heilbronn, 1889, p. xxvi. 

¥ (a) 2 Henry VI, tv. v, passim: see Alexander, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III, 
pp. 82-86; R. B. McKerrow, “‘A Note on the Bad Quartos of 2 and 3 Henry VI and the 
Folio Text,” RES, xu (1937), 64-65. (b) 3 Henry VI, rv. ii. 1-18: see McKerrow, “A Note 
u., 66-67. (c) Hamlet, 1. i. 58-79: see J. D. Wilson, “The Copy for Hamlet 1603 and The 
Homlet Transcript 1593” (London, 1918), pp. 12-13. (d) The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1, 
i, 5-12; mm, v, 4-17: see J. D. Wilson (ed.), The Merry Wives of Windsor (Cambridge U. P., 
1921), pp. 95-96, 121. (e) Romeo and Juliet-—I quote McKerrow with whom I agree on the 
tumber of the similar passages as against Greg: “According to Dr. Greg, sheet B of Q1 
only. See his Principles of Emendation, British Academy Lecture, 1928, pp. 19, 50. I think, 
however, that scattered through the rest of the play, e.g., at 11. ii. 16-22; m1. iii. 15-36, 
4-71, 82-98; rv. i. 1-16, 34-41, etc., there are passages too similar in Q1 and Q2 for us to 
‘sume that one is merely a report, unless some reason can be shown for their being much 
more accurately reported than the bulk of the text” (““A Note on the Bad Quartos of 2 and 
3 Henry VI and the Folio Text,” p. 69, note 4). The hypothesis of memorization from 
MS supplies McKerrow’s demand for “some reason.” (f) Henry V, ut. iii. 44-50: see 
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bad texts similar in the above respects to passages in the good texts, 
memorial corruption is still present and to be recognized. In order to de- 
termine whether the memory would, consciously or unconsciously, 
reproduce punctuation, capitalization, italicization, and spelling, I ex. 
perimented with several undergraduates. I had them memorize long 
passages of Shakespeare from a given edition, and I found that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, their memories did reproduce punctuation, 
capitalization, spelling, and italicization.™ 


Duthie, op. cit., pp. 30-31, n. 3. Greg disagrees (The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare 
[Oxford, 1942], p. 70, n. 1; but the similarity in the punctuation cannot be coincidental, 
Furthermore, see the agreement of capitals in 1. ii. 111-114, of punctuation in nz. iy, 
81-100, rv. vi. 16-17, of italics, spelling, and punctuation in v. i. 19-21. Duthie postulates 
the use of the Governor’s seven line “part” to account for this similarity in punctuation 
between Q and F. But he also sees memorial confusion even in these seven lines—and 
attributes it to the transcriber of the “part”! It is precisely this piling up of hypothesis 
upon hypothesis that the memorization from MS theory avoids. 

24 T intend in the future to publish in brief form a description of this experiment and the 
results obtained. One can easily verify my results by performing the experiment himself, 
alone or with aid of others. 

In “A Note on the Bad Quartos of 2 and 3 Henry VI and the Folio Text,” RES, xm 
(1937), 64-72, Dr. McKerrow advanced a new theory concerning these similar passages— 
he does not cite those in Merry Wives and Henry V. He suggests that “in these pairs of 
similar passages the ‘good’ MS happened to be defective or illegible and the printer (or 
editor) of the ‘good’ edition was therefore compelled to follow the ‘bad’ one.” (p. 68). Some 
MSS for the Folio were “‘in various degrees of decay’”’: 2 and 3 Henry VI were “in somewhat 
bad condition” (p. 69). The same use of the bad text when the good MS was defective had 
occurred in the case of Q2 of Romeo and Juliet, though McKerrow writes: “Why this 
should have been necessary at so early a date as 1599 is far from clear, as one would have 
supposed that a good MS of a play written not more than at the most nine or more prob- 
ably five years before, and apparently popular, would still have been available...” 
(p. 69). 

The assumption of decayed MSS is rather peculiar. Decay in books and MSS tends to 
be progressive, and one would not expect it to be confined only to isolated short passages. 
And must one postulate decay too in the MS behind Q2 of Hamlet, the play being printed 
about four years after it was written? Then again, McKerrow tends to dismiss the minor 
differences in these similar passages: “We need not, of course, assume that the use of a bad 
text to fill up the gaps in a good one would necessarily mean that the bad text would be 
exactly reproduced. There can be little doubt that the Elizabethans did not share the 
modern reverence for every jot and tittle of an author’s manuscript. If a man had to seea 
friend’s work through the press, especially if that friend was dead, he would, I am sure, 
have felt that he was doing him or his memory a good turn if he made in his text such al- 
terations as he considered his friend would have made had he been present. He might, 
indeed, use even more than normal liberty in such corrections if the text available to him 
was notoriously bad. We should, therefore, not be at all surprised if we find these scraps of 
bad quarto text inserted into the Folio somewhat tidied up, punctuation and metre im- 
proved and occasionally a better word substituted, while it is even possible that occa- 
sionally an editor might have drawn on his memory of performances of the play and have 
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The second phenomenon which can be explained satisfactorily only by 
the hypothesis of memorial reconstruction from manuscript is correctly 
lined blank verse. Even in the most corrupt of the bad quartos a good 
deal of correctly lined blank verse may be found. Neither shorthand nor 
memorization from performance can account at all well for this phenome- 
non. Blank verse in order to be set down not only correctly but also 
easily must be seen. A man with a trained ear and aesthetic caution could 
probably do a good job in properly lining blank verse which he had 
merely heard. But to do this is not easy. And to postulate such meticu- 
lousness in the reporter of a typical bad quarto goes against our knowl- 
edge of his general carelessness and confusion. But there is a further 
point to be made. How, except on the hypothesis of sight, can one ac- 
count for correctly lined blank verse in the bad quartos occurring among 
verses that are not correctly lined or are grossly hypermetrical and 
lame? One can possibly assume a reporter breaking up the lines correctly 
if his report is accurate. But what agency except having seen the lines 
ona page could guide him if his report was inaccurate? 

The third pheonomenon for which only memorial reconstruction from 
theatrical manuscript can satisfactorily account is the nature of the stage- 
directions to be found in the bad quartos. At one time, the descriptive 
nature of some of the stage-directions in the bad quartos was attributed 


to the reporter’s seeing the play on the stage. But we now know, thanks 


included from this source actors’ additions for which there was no authority in the original 
MS” (pp. 70-71). 

But were Qq2 of Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet “edited”? Why should the printer go to 
the trouble of making unnecessary changes in the bad text he was utilizing? No, the dif- 
ferences in these similar passages being largely immaterial, their presence can be much 
better explained on the same basis as the rest of the phenomena in bad Qq: unconscious 
substitution due to faulty memory. Luckily in one of the similar passages in Merry Wives, 
there occurs a clear case of anticipation. At the beginning of m1. v in F, Falstaff asks for 
sack; at 11. v. 29-33 he calls for sack again. Q’s reporter confused the two passages, put 
the second one at the beginning of the scene, and omitted the first entirely (see E2 r-v). 
Besides this clear case of substitution because of anticipation, there is further evidence 
of memorial error in 111. v. 4-17 amidst the likenesses of punctuation. Similarly, Merry Wives, 
1. ii. 5-12, another one of the similar passages, shows clear evidence of mnemonic error in Q. 
When we discover such like-unlike passages, when we realize that some speeches are so 
well reported in some bad quartos that the pirate’s use of parts has been postulated (e.g., 
Voltemand’s at 11. ii. 58-80: Wilson, The Copy for ‘Hamlet,’ 1603, pp. 4-8; Gower’s: Price, 
The Text of Henry V, p. 19), we begin to realize how good a memorized report can be. 
Asa matter of fact, a perfect memorization of an MS would in no way differ from a tran- 
script of that MS. The beginning of Fair Em appears to be a case in point. 

However the strongest argument against McKerrow’s hypothesis is simply this. It is 
Stretching credulity too far to assume that the bad quarto should be at its best just in those 
places where the good MS was defective. 
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to Greg’s invaluable Elizabethan Dramatic Documents, that such direc- 
tions are indicative, rather, of the author’s own hand. But there are 
stage-directions in the bad quartos that can only be accounted for by 
reference to a theatrical manuscript by the reporter. We have seen that 
Chambers holds that the stage-directions of Q and F 2and 3 Henry yJ 
“have clearly a common origin.”’ Greg noticed the playhouse nature of 
certain directions in Orlando Furioso, but got out of the difficulty by 
assuming that ‘“‘the reporter’s manuscript was itself prepared, or at least 
used, for playhouse purposes... .’”5 The unique set of circumstances 
which Greg assumes for the bad text of Orlando Furioso (creation from 
memory of a “book” for acting because the actors no longer possessed the 
original prompt-book) cannot have happened to Shakespeare’s company, 
many times, over a period of more than twenty years. And yet such direc- 
tions are to be found in all the Shakespeare bad quartos.** And we must 
remember, too, that bad quartos were stolen from other acting companies, 
To explain the presence in the bad quartos of stage-directions of the 
prompt-book or holographic type we must postulate recourse by the pirate 
to the theatrical manuscript. 

The examples of bad quarto stage-directions of the theatrical manu- 
script type fall into three categories: (1) indefinite directions; (2) im- 
perative directions; and (3) directions containing play-house phrasing 
such as (a) “to them” or “enter to” and (b) “enter” in the sense of 
‘“‘discovered in the inner stage.’ Before I list the directions from the bad 
quartos, I shall illustrate the three categories by a few references to play 
manuscripts which according to Greg appear to have been used as 
prompt-books.”” 

“To the author must . . . be credited permissive directions which leave 


% Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements, p. 346. 

% The playhouse nature of the stage-directions in Henry V has not escaped notice; see 
B. D. Simison, “Stage-Directions: A Test for the Playhouse Origin of the First Quarto 
Henry V,” Philological Quarterly, x1 (1932), 39-56. See also Cairncross on Q1 of Hamlet 
as a prompt-copy, The Problem of Hamlet—A Solution, pp. 30-31. Of the Famous Victories 
J. Q. Adams wrote: “The imperative form of the stage-directions indicate that the printer 
was setting up from a prompt-copy of the play” (Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas [Boston 
and New York, 1924], p. 685, footnote 3). 

27 My examples are all taken from the manuscripts which Greg puts in Class A: “Class A 
consists of prompt books proper. They are copies which either bear evidence of having 
been used in actual performance or at least prepared for such use, or else of being tran- 
scripts of such copies preserving their distinctive features or made for official purposes” 
(E.D.D., p. 191). 

My examples are taken from the following MSS which are described in E.D.D.: J ohn @ 
Kent (pp. 239-243); The Captives (pp. 284-288); The Honest Man’s Fortune (pp. 288-293); 
Sir Thomas More (pp. 243-251); Charlemagne (pp. 261-264); and The Welsh Ambassador 
(pp. 279-281). 
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the decision to the stage-manager.’”* They are directions set down by the 
playwright with production in view. In the prompt-book of John a Kent 
and John a Cumber (written throughout so far as the text is concerned in 
the hand of the author, Anthony Munday), we find: “The fourth out of a 
tree, if possible it may be” (f. 7a). One would think that a prompt-book 
would have to be definite as to number, yet the Elizabethan theatre 
seems to have been quite careless in this matter. In the manuscript of 
Heywood’s The Captives (autograph and either used as a prompt-book 
or meant to be transcribed for that purpose), we find on folio 57b that the 
author had written: “enter the Lord de Averne and his Lady Etc’ ’’; to 
this was added “‘Dennis and others’”’—-the vagueness as to number still 
exists. In The Honest Man’s Fortune (written throughout in the hand of 
the playhouse scribe whom Greg has dubbed “‘Jhon’’) may be found a 
direction similar to the ones I cite from the bad quartos: “ ... then En- 
ter Longauile: Dubois: their swords drawne: 3: or: 4 Drawers betwene 
em” (f. 12a). An example of Munday’s in Sir Thomas More is, “Enter 
(t)hree of foure Prentises of trades. ...” (f. 5b). 

Imperative directions may come either from the author or stage- 
reviser. In the manuscript of Charlemagne (which may be autograph but 
which was certainly revised for the stage by one or more hands), the 
original hand has written these imperative singular directions: “giue him 
ye ringe” (f. 130a) and “offer to drawe” (f. 131b). In the same manu- 
script we find that the stage-reviser has put “‘Read” opposite the original 
direction, ‘Enter Richard readinge a letter’ (f. 129a). 

The phrasing “‘to them” was not only employed in “plots” but was 
used in play manuscripts.”® For example, in The Captives Heywood has 
“Enter Thomas Ashburne the yonger brother to Ihon A Merchant...” 
(f. 69a). In the same manuscript the stage-reviser put in “Ent: Myl- 
dew & Sarlaboys to her” (f. 59a), ““Ent L D’Auerne Dennis to h’” 
(f. 60b), “Raph: Tred: Clow: to them” (f. 62a). The use of “enter” 
in the sense of “discovered in the inner stage” is also of playhouse 
parentage. The manuscript of The Welsh Ambassador, ‘‘which had 
been certainly prepared for the stage,’ has two clear examples of this 
usage: “Enter Corintha at a Table readinge” (f. 11a) and “Enter Clowne 
inhis study writinge .. . ” (f. 16b). 

Let us now examine not all but a few of those stage-directions from the 
bad quartos which indicate that the reporters had recourse to theatrical - 
manuscript. Note particularly the imperative request for off-stage noise, 


*E.D.D.,p.209, note 4. Cf. ibid., p. 73, note 2. 


° ~ this use of “enter” see W. J. Lawrence, Speeding up Shakespeare (London, 1937), 
Pp. 150-151. 
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a direction which indubitably marks the text as deriving not from per- 


formance.*! 
2 Henry VI 


Enter three or foure Citizens below. (Iv, v) 
Exet one or two, with the Lord Say. (rv, vii) 
Alarmes again, and then enter three or foure, bearing the Duke of Buckingham 
wounded to his Tent. (v, ii) 
3 Henry VI 


Sound Trumpets. (1, i) 
Sound for a post within. (11, iii) 
Stab him againe. (v, vi) 
Richard III 


Enter a Messenger to Lo: Hastings. (1m, ii) 
Enter the Lordes to Richmond. (v, iii) 


Romeo and Juliet 


They draw, to them enters Tybalt, they fight, to them the Prince, old Moun- 
tague, and his wife, old Capulet and his wife, and other Citizens and part 
them. (1, i) 

Henry V 


Enter the King disguised, to him Pistoll (tv, i) 


Hamlet 
Sound Trumpets. (1, iv)™ 
King Lear 


Enter Gloster brought in by two or three. (111, vii) 
draw and fight. (m1, vii) 

Pericles 
Enter two or three Lords. (11, iv) 
Enter two or three with a Chist. (11, ii) 
Enter Helicanus, to him 2. saylers. (v, i) 
Enter two or three Gentlemen. (v, i) 


31 Because of the variation of numbering in the various reprints of the Shakespeare bad 
quartos, I have merely given act and scene according to the Globe edition. The line num- 
bering of Edward I, Orlando Furioso, The Massacre at Paris, I If You Know Not Me, A 
Knack to Know an Honest Man, George a Greene, True Tragedy of Richard III, and Fair Em 
is that of the Malone Society reprints. The scene numbering of Famous Victories is from 
the Shakespeare Quarto Facsimile, ed. P. A. Daniel. The scene numbering of Philaster is 
that of P. A. Daniel’s text in the Variorum Edition. I have utilized the Tudor Facsimile 
Texts for Sir Thomas Wyatt and Doctor Faustus. 

% Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether the imperative request for noise refers to 
on-stage or off-stage. This direction in Hamlet is for off-stage noise; as Hamlet explains to 
Marcellus, the King “takes his rowse.” 
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Edward I 


Enter after them Glocester and Mortimer bareheaded, & others as many as 
may be. (50-1) 

Enter Guenther to Luellen with letters. (612) 

Here let the Potters wife goe to the Queen. (2544) 

Make a noise, Westward how. (2551) 


Orlando Furioso 


He plays and sings any odde toy, and Orlando wakes. (1213-4) 
Then let the musicke play before him, and so goe forth (1285-6) 


The Massacre at Paris 
Stab him. (435) 
carry away the dead body. (604) 
Sound Trumpets within, and then all crie viue la Roy two or three times (709-10) 
Goe out all, but the Queene and the Cardinall. (763) 


I. If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody 
Enter Elizabeth in her bed, Doctor Owine, and Doctor Wendith. (188-9) 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


A dead march, and passe round the stage, and Guilford speakes. (A4r) 
Within crie arme. (Elr) 
Enter Sir Thomas Wyat in the Tower (F3v) 
Enter Lords to Wyat. (F3v) 
Philaster 
sound musicke within. (1, i) 
(Phy: whisper the King. (1, i) 
Enter Phylaster, Princesse, Boy, in prison. (v, ii) 


The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth 
Strike Drummer. (sc. xiv)® 


A Knack to Know an Honest Man 
Here fight. (44) 
Here pinch him. (507) 
Here put them in at doore. (739) 
Here sound Trompets: (933) 
Here open the doore, and Enter the two brethren. (1081) 


George a Greene 
Enter a Shoomaker sitting vpon the stage at worke, Ienkin to him. (971-2) 


* This may be a request for off-stage percussion. The Black Book, describing a perfor- 
mance of Dr. Faustus at the Fortune, states that “Deuills runne roaring ouer the Stage 
with Squibs in their mouthes, while Drummers make Thunder in the Tyring-house.. . ” 
(quoted John Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe [New York, 1937], p. 146). 
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True Tragedy of Richard III 


Enters Truth and Poetrie. To them the Ghoast of George Duke of Clarence, 
(1-2) 
Enter Edward the fourth, Lord Hastings, Lord Marcus, and Elizabeth. To them 
Richard. (74-5) 
Fair Em 


Here they must call for their gryst within. (185) 
Enter Em to them. (1161) 
Exeunt all. Sound drummes and Trumpets. (1546) 


Doctor Faustus 


Enter Faustus in his Study. (A2v) 

Turne to them. (C2v) ; 

Sound a Sonnet, enter the Pope and the Cardinall of Lorraine to the banket, 
with Friers attending. (D2r) 

Snatch it. (D2r) 

Crosse againe. (D2r) 

Beate the Friers, and sling fier-workes among them, and so Exeunt. (D2v) 

Enter to them Meph. (D4r) 

Hallow in his eare. (E2v) 

Pulle him by the legge, and pull it away. (E2v) 

Enter Faustus with two or three Schollers. (E3v) 


There are two other kinds of evidence that direct us to memorization 
from manuscript rather than from performance. (1) The great length of 
such bad quartos as Edward I, Richard III, and King Lear. It would seem 
impossible for these to be created merely from hearing in rehearsal or on 
the stage. (2) At the end of the 1604 Doctor Faustus, one reads: ‘‘Terminat 
hora diem, Terminat Author opus”. This appears to have come from a 
manuscript. So does the inscription at the end of Edward I: ‘Yours. By 
George Peele, Maister of Artes in Oxenford.” 

To recapitulate: I have stated my belief that the bad texts were pro- 
duced by memorizing the good texts in theatrical manuscripts. First, I 
indicated the kinds of deformity and maiming which drove one to the 
hypothesis of memorization by a reporter who was not one of the speak- 
ing actors. Second, I set forth three categories of evidence-—(a) correctly 
lined blank verse, (b) passages in the bad quarto similar in spelling, punc- 
tuation, italicization, and capitalization to passages in the good text, (c) 
stage directions similar to those found in prompt-books—which lead one 
from the hypothesis of memorization of performance to the hypothesis 
of memorization from a theatrical manuscript. Third, I observed that the 
great length of certain of the bad texts and the presence of manuscript 
inscriptions also point to memorization from MS. Unless we wish to 
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tulate an inordinate amount of skullduggery on the part of book- 
keepers or book-holders (important people in the Elizabethan theatre), 
we had better merely assert that the memorization from theatrical manu- 
script was done by agents unknown, perhaps minor actors, perhaps in- 
digent hack-writers hanging around the theatre.™ 


Leo KirscHBAUM 
Saint Louis University 


4 It seems to me futile to attempt to ascertain who among the actors of the Chamber- 
lain’s men the “pirates” were. See J. D. Wilson, The Copy for ‘Hamlet’ and the ‘Hamlet’ 
Transcript 1593, pp. 62-63; H. D. Gray, “The Roles of William Kemp,” MLR, xxv 
(1930), 261-273; and the same author’s “The Hamlet First Quarto Pirate,” PQ, xvi 
(1937), 400-401. Gray’s method of picking out the best reported part or parts, deciding 
that the speakers of such parts were the actor-pirates, and then casting about for evidence 
why such-and-such an actor (e.g., Kemp) could have been the pirate is ingenious but 
unwarranted not only because no one character’s part is uncorrupted but also because 
actors like Kemp were too important members of their company to stoop to such pilfering. 
As for Wilson’s earlier theories in regard to the pirate-actor of Q1 of Hamlet, a later re- 
trenchment allows us to pass over them in silence: vide The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s 
‘Hamlet? (Cambridge University Press, 1934), 1, xii-xiii. 

Ishall have to consider elsewhere the evidence produced by Sisson (RES, xv [1942], 
138) that the bad quartos of Lear and Pericles were actually used by a provincial company 
as their “books.”? 

One phenomenon of the bad quartos that I have not discussed is the occasional wide 
difference between good and bad text—when the latter appears not to be reconstructing 
the former but drawing from some other source. I do not believe this source was an earlier 
draft of the play or a change introduced after the play was written in the form in which we 
have it in the good text. The source was the reporter himself. Like Duthie, I believe the 
reporter could be and was improviser and creator when his memory failed. I also believe 
that sometimes he was enterprising enough to seek aid outside his memorization from 
“books.” Almost certainly in the case of Doctor Faustus, and possibly in the case of Hamlet, 
he went to the source—the English Faust Book and Belleforest, respectively. That he may 
have utilized observation and hearing of performance is also possible. We must remember 
that there were different reporters: the reporter of Lear was stupid but mechanically ac- 
curate; the reporter of Richard III was an excellent patcher who knew how to write blank 
verse—and so on. 

An immediate rejoinder to my hypothesis that the reporter memorized from manuscript 
may be that in the Elizabethan theatre play manuscripts were inaccessible. This is a wide- 
spread theory—but I have seen no evidence for it. In the absence of definite information, 
the late Miss Albright’s opinion sounds sensible: “It is not necessary to suppose that all 
playhouse manuscripts were kept locked up and each actor could know only his role or 
roles (an idea which would not appeal to one who ever acted much, I fancy); nor, on the 
other hand, do we need to imagine that manuscripts of plays were strewn thick about the 
theatre” (Dramatic Publication in England, 1580-1640 [New York and London, 1927], 
p. 293). 
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XLV 
FRANCIS BACON’S ESSAY OF BEAUTY 


HILE Bacon’s Essays have enjoyed popularity for centuries, it 

does not appear that Essay xu, ‘of Beauty,” has received the 
attention it deserves, to determine, if possible, its proper interpretation. 
The aim of this paper is to clarify its meaning through close examination 
of the sources. 

The Essay, ‘Of Beauty,” was not contained in the first version of the 
Essays published in 1597, and it appeared originally in the second, of 
1612; the third and final English edition of 1625 included several impor- 
tant additions which will be discussed below. After the publication of 
1612, spurious editions by Jaggard in 1612, 1613, and 1624 included 
“Of Beauty,” while the Italian translations of 1618 and 1621, the French 
of 1619 and 1621, made it available to continental readers before the 
Rawley Latin publication of 1638. Although Rawley’s edition omitted 
two of the Essays, De Pulchritudine was number x11 in that issue. 

The numbering of this Essay in relation to that of several others in the 
collection is interesting in itself. MS. Harley 5106 placed “Of Beauty” 
fifth in order, “Of Deformity” eighteenth, and “Of Youth and Age” 
nineteenth. During the years 1607-1612, while Bacon was revising and 
expanding the 1597 version, as shown by that MS, it therefore appears 
that “Of Beauty” was probably composed first, followed by the others. 
But in 1612, the order was: xxim, “Of Youth and Age,” x1v, “Of 
Beauty,” and xxv, “Of Deformity,” and although the numbers given 
these and other Essays changed in subsequent editions and translations, 
the sequence of these three remained unaltered, so that their close con- 
nection in Bacon’s mind is obvious, confirmed by cross-references within 
the three and by Bacon’s observations in other works.! 

As an aid to the comprehension of Bacon’s thought, the Latin trans- 
lation is of exceptional value. So after each of the thirteen sentences 
found in the final version of the English original and analyzed below, the 
corresponding Latin has been placed, for immediate comparison. We 
know that Bacon himself attached great importance to the Latin text, 
since he said, in his dedication to the Duke of Buckingham in the 1625 
edition of The Essays or Counsels, Civill and Morall: 


1Cf. English Reprints. A Harmony of the Essays... of Francis Bacon, arranged by 
Edward Arber (London, 1871), pp. xxxi-xl. The three essays were always arranged, be- 
ginning with 1612, in the same order, but the numbers given them did not remain constant; 
in the 1625 version, the numbers were XLII, XLII, and xt1v; while the Latin of 1638 had 
them as XL, xiI, and xii. The same order obtained in the spurious Jaggard issues of 1612, 
1613, and 1624, as well as in the Italian and French translations. 
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I thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and obligation to your Grace, 
to prefix your name before them, both in English and in Latin. For I do conceive 
that the Latin volume of them (being in the universal language) may last as long 
as books last. My Insaturation I dedicated to the King; my History of Henry 
the Seventh (which I have now also translated into Latin), and my portions of 
Natural History to the Prince.? 


The title Sermones Fideles, sive Interiora Rerum, had already been given 
the translation by Bacon himself. Together with several other works, it 
was published with the same title in 1638 by Dr. Rawley, who had been 
Bacon’s chaplain, in a collection called Francisci Baconi...operum 
moralium et civilium tomus ...Ab ipso Honoratissimo Auctore, praeter- 
quam in paucis, Latinitate donatus.* The phrase practerquam in paucis, and 
the fact that the translation was not published until twelve years after 
Bacon’s death, led to Spedding’s reservation that “it is not improbable 
that there are parts of it which he did not live to see completed.” But the 
same editor also asserted that ‘‘the Latin translation must be accepted 
as a work of authority, and in one respect of superior authority to the 
original, because of later date.’”® The expansions and condensations of the 
English original in the Latin version are in thorough accord with Bacon’s 
method elsewhere in the revision of his work, and it may safely be taken 
as an alternative statement, often clearer and more forceful, of the writ- 
er’s thought. 

Although the Latin rendering of the Essays as a whole was not due 
entirely to Bacon, he probably did translate ““Of Beauty,” as will become 
apparent when we compare the English carefully with the Latin. The 
force of the phrase praeterquam in paucis becomes slight with reference to 
the Sermones Fideles when we examine the contents of Rawley’s publi- 
cation of 1638, to the whole of which that phrase applies. As the Essays 
were the most popular of Bacon’s works in English and already issued 
twice each in French and Italian but not yet given out in ‘‘the universal 
language,”’ he would no doubt have wished first to guarantee their per- 
petuation. The 1638 volume, indeed, describes itself as a “‘tomus, qui 
continet [a] Historiam Regni Henrici Septimi Regis Angliae, [b] Sermones 
Fideles, sive Interiora Rerum, [c] Tractatum de Sapientia Veterum, [d] Dia- 
logum de Bello Sacro, [e] Et Novam Atlantidem.” Bacon himself declared 


? The Works of Francis Bacon, collected and edited by James Spedding, Robert Leslie 
Ellis, and Douglas Denon Heath (London, 1870), v1, 373. This collection will hereafter be 
referred to as Works. The text of the Latin translation is from Fr. Baconi de Verulamio 
Sermones Fideles, Ethici, Politici, Oeconomici: Sive Interiora Rerum, Lugd. Batavorum, 
Apud Franciscum Hackium, 1641. 

* Cf. Bacon’s letter to Fulgentio. Works, v1, 369, n. 1. ~ 

* Tbid., n. 3. 5 Preface by Spedding. Works, v1, 370. 
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of [a] ““Historiam Henrici Septimi, quam etiam in Latinum verti.” The 
original edition of [c] appeared in 1609 in Latin. Of [d] and [e] Rawley 
wrote: 


Postremo duo fragmenta adjici mandavit; Dialogum de Bello Sacro, et Novam 
Atlantidem. Fragmentorum autem genera tria esse dixit....Tertium eorum 
quae auctor itidem ex composito et volens deseruit: ex quo genere sunt ista duo 
quae diximus.® 


If, then, any of the translations were left unfinished at Bacon’s death, 
it is far more likely to have been the two final fragments rather than the 
Sermones Fideles. In any case the competence of the assistants working 
under his supervision is in at least one instance recorded by John Aubrey 
in an anecdote told of Hobbes: 


The Lord Chancellour Bacon loved to converse with him. He assisted his lord- 
ship in translating severall of his Essayes into Latin, one, I well remember, is 
that Of the Greatness of Cities: the rest I have forgott.” 


Thomas Tenison tells us the names of some of the men who worked on 
the translation of Bacon’s works into Latin, besides giving an explana- 
tion of the Latin title of the Essays: 


To these A pothegms, may be referred these now publish’d, The Essays or Coun- 
sels Civil and Moral, though a By-work also, do yet make up a Book of greater 
weight by far, than the A pothegms: And coming home to Men’s Business and 
Bosomes, his Lordship entertain’d this persuasion concerning them that the 
Latine Volume might last as long as Books should last. His Lordship wrote them in 
the English Tongue, and enlarged them as Occasion serv’d, and at last added to 
them the Colours of Good and Evil, which are likewise found in his Book De 
Augmentis. The Latin translation of them was a Work performed by divers 
hands; by those of Doctor Hacket (late Bishop of Lichfield) Mr. Benjamin John- 
son (the learned and judicious Poet) and some others, whose names I once 
heard from Dr. Rawley; but I cannot now recal them. To this Latine Edition, 
he gave the Title of Sermones Fideles, after the manner of the Jews, who call’d 
the words Adagies, or Observations of the Wise, Faithful Sayings; that is, credi- 
ble Propositions worthy of firm Assent, and ready Acceptance. And (as I think) 
he alluded more particularly, in this Title, to a passage in Ecclesiastes, where the 
Preacher saith that he sought to find out Verba Delectabilia, (as Tremellius 


6 Works, vu, 5, n. 1. 

7 John Aubrey, “Brief Lives,” Chiefly of Contemporaries, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 
1898), 1, 331. Earlier, when treating the life of Bacon (ibid., 70) Aubrey had already re- 
corded Bacon’s confidence in Hobbes. What Aubrey called Of the Greatness of Cities was 
probably Essay xxrx of the 1625 edition, which was entitled Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates, a topic of importance to the author of De Cive (1647) and Leviathan 
(1651). Cf. Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes, University 
of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, xvm, 5. 
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rendreth the Hebrew) pleasant Words, (that is, perhaps, his Book of Canticles); 
and Verba Fidelia (as the same Tremellius) Faithful Sayings.® 


But we have only to compare the Latin and the English forms of the 
first three sentences of the Essay, “Of Beauty,” to see that this is not 
simply the task of a secretary, no matter how competent. It is almost 
surely the work of Bacon himself. 

I 
Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set; and surely virtue is best in a body that 
is comely, though not of delicate features; and that hath rather dignity of pres- 
ence than beauty of aspect.® 


Virtus, instar Gemmae pretiosae, optima est sine ornamentis inserta. Atque 
profecto eadem praestat, in corpore decoro, licet non delicato; quodque aspectus 
dignitatem potius prae se ferat, quam pulchritudinem. 

II 
Neither is it almost seen, that very beautiful persons are otherwise of great 


virtue; as if nature were rather busy not to err, than in labour to produce ex- 
cellency. 


Neque feré reperies, eximie formosos, virtutibus pollere: Ac si Natura, in hoc 
magis incubuisset, ut non turpiter erraret, quam ut aliquid excellens producerat. 


III 


And therefore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit; and study rather 
behaviour than virtue. 


Itaque conversationibus apti sunt, at excelsos spiritus non gerunt: Et urbanitati 
potius student, quam virtuti. 


The Latin equivalent is even more specific and colorful than Bacon’s 
English: gemmae pretiosae for rich stone, optima est sine ornamentis inserta 
for best plain set, ut non tur piter erraret for not to err, conversationibus apti 
sunt for they prove accomplished, and urbanitati potius student for study 
rather behaviour. These are all expressions pointing to Bacon’s own author- 
ship of this particular Essay both in Latin and in English. 


® [Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury,] Baconiana, Or Certain Genuine Remains 
of Sr. Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam and Viscount of St. Albans (London, 1679), 60-61. 
The Vulgate version of Liber Ecclesiastae, x11. 9-10: “Cumque esset sapientissimus Ecclesi- 
astes, docuit populum, et ennaravit quae fecerat: et investigans composuit parabolas mul- 
tas. Quaesivit verba utilia, et conscripsit sermones rectissimos, ac veritate plenos.” 

* The text of the Essay, “Of Beauty,” is from the Works, v1, 478-480. 
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The tone of Bacon’s thoughts reflected the words of Cicero, whose in- 
fluence is manifest throughout this Essay: 
Sed quoniam decorum illud in omnibus factis dictis, in corporis denique motu et 
statu cernitur idque positum est in tribus rebus, formositate, ordine, ornatu ad 
actionem apto, difficilibus ad eloguendum—sed satis erit intelligi—, in his autem 
tribus continetur cura etiam illa, ut probemur iis quibuscum apud quosque 
vivamus, his quoque de rebus pauca dicantur. . . . Nos autem naturam sequamur 
et ab omni, quod abhorret ab oculorum auriumque approbatione, fugiamus, 
Status incessus, sessio accubitio, vultus oculi, manuum motus teneat illud de- 
corum. ... Cum autem pulchritudinis duo genera sint, quorum in altero venus- 
tas sit, in altero dignitas, venustatem muliebrem ducere debemus, dignitatem 
virilem. Ergo et a forma removeatur omnis viro non dignus ornatus et huic simile 
vitium in gestu motuque caveatur.!° 


The context of the discussion “(Of Beauty,” and the tone of Bacon’s 
sources clearly indicate, that this was not primarily an essay in 
aesthetics, in spite of its title. What it actually was can best be seen by 
viewing it in relation to other writings by the same author. Its connec- 
tions in Bacon’s mind are suggested by the works that he chose to include 
in the 1579 volume in which the first ten essays appeared, and they are 
the Meditationes Sacrae and the Colours of Good and Evil. The Medi- 
tationes Sacrae are a series of brief moral and religious reflections, each 
based upon a test, like a miniature sermon.” The Colours of Good and 
Evil are plausible or colourable arguments, largely on ethical problems, in 
which the fallacies are exposed.” It is not surprising, then, that the ex- 
panded edition of 1625 should bear on its title-page the words: The 
Essayes or Counsels, Civill and Morall.™ 

In 1605 Bacon’s Advancement of Learning was published and after 
remarking that, “I cannot sufficiently marvel that this part of knowledge 
touching the several characters of natures and dispositions should be 
omitted both in morality and policy,” he continued a little later by 
saying: “Of much like kind are those impressions of nature, which are 
impressed upon the mind by the sex, by the age, by the region, by health and 
sickness, by beauty and deformity, and the like, which are inherent and not 
extern.””6 The deficiencies which Bacon then found in organized knowl- 
edge provided some of the principal themes for the expanded Essays of 
1612,” and it was because he considered all these subjects as dealing with 

10 De Officiis, xxxv, 126, 128; xxxv1, 130. Cf. M. Tulli Ciceronis De Officiis, ed. H. A. 
Holden (Cambridge, 1891). 11 Works, vt, 367. 2 Works, vu, 231. 

13 Thid., 65. 14 Works, vt, 371. 18 Works, 111, 435. 

16 Works, 436. 

17 Cf. Ronald S. Crane, “The Relation of Bacon’s Essays to his Program for the Ad- 


vancement of Learning,” Schelling Anniversary Papers, by his former students (New 
York, 1923), p. 95. 
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“morality and policy” that the general collection could properly be 
thought of as discussions of matters “civil and moral,” including those 
concerned with age, beauty, and deformity. 

In his famous work De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum of 1623, 
Bacon drew up what he called “Antitheses of Things’’, citing the prec- 
edent of Cicero “where he recommends the orator to have common- 
places ready at hand, in which the question is argued and handled on 
either side,’’* in accordance with the exercises by which ancient rheto- 
ricians trained young men for public speaking. Here we find use made of 
themes already treated in the Essays, again showing the close connection 
between certain themes in Bacon’s mind. 11 is Forma or Beauty, and 111 
is Juventus or Youth. Under Forma, Pro. concerns deformity, while Con. 
deals with beauty; under Juventus, age is a consideration Pro., and youth 
is Con.'* Thus the Essays were not only moral or civil themes but could 
afford antithetical commonplaces for use by public speakers. As a speci- 
men, we may note the arrangement of u, Forma: 


Pro. Con. 


Deformes naturam ulcisci solent. Virtus, ut gemma nobilis, melius in- 
_ Et virtus nil aliud quam interna forma; seritur sino multo auro et ornatu. 

et forma nil aliud quam externa virtus. Quod vestis lauta deformis, hoc forma 
Deformes se a contemptu per malitiam improbo. 

utique suam vindicare cupiunt. Similiter plerunque leves sunt quos 
Forma virtutes splendere facit, vitia forma ornat et quos movet. 

rubere. 


These antitheses are interesting because they display Bacon’s attitude 
towards his own work, and they also exhibit in 1623 some of the char- 
acteristic terms later found in the Latin version of the Essay, “Of 
Beauty”; in addition they present ideas which are familiar in classical 
and humanist thought, but do not occur in the text of that essay. Thus 
in the Con. of 1623 we find: ‘‘Virtus, ut gemma nobilis, melius inseritur 
sine multo auro et ornatu,”’ which is closer to the “Virtus, instar Gemmae 


18 Works, 1, 689-690, for the Antitheses, on Forma and Juventus. For the reference to 
Cicero, cf. ibid., 688. Cicero’s advice is to be found in De Oratore, 11, 87; 11, 27; and is set 
forth at length in the Topica. 

19 Tn the first edition of the work, published in English in 1605, and entitled Of the Pro- 
ficience and Advancement of Learning Divine and Human, Bacon defined: “‘Antitheta are 
Theses argued pro et contra,” but did not give examples (Works, 11, 413). De Dignitate et 
Augmentis Scientiarum appeared in 1623, revised and rewritten to such an extent that it 
is a new work; and here the developed Antitheses are presented (Works, 1, 689). The Latin 
edition is so altered that the earlier English version is not an adequate translation and a 
modern English translation appears in the Works, 1v, 473, where, unfortunately, the Anti- 
theses on Forma are inaccurately given in words drawn from the Essay, “Of Beauty.” 
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pretiosae, optima est sine ornamentis inserta,”’ of 1638, than it is to the 
“Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set,’’ of 1612 and 1625. The view 
of virtue as inward beauty and beauty as outward virtue is a typical hu- 
manist thought, not explicitly stated in Essay xLim. 
This whole composition is really, to a large extent, a continuation of 
a theme much discussed in antiquity and it can better be understood 
against the background already provided by classical thought. Consid- 
eration of the topic was constantly provoked by the popularity of a term 
long established in common usage, before leading thinkers attempted to 
analyze it. That term was xadosxayaos, a telescoped form of three sepa- 
rate words meaning beautiful-and-good. The alliteration and assonance 
of the word endeared it to the multitude, although philosophers encoun- 
tered serious difficulties when undertaking to rationalize the concept. 
According to the usual interpretation, two combinations were possible: 
first, personal ability, acting as the cause of beautiful deeds; and second, 
physical beauty, paralleled by a good character and good deeds. In the 
former case, the separate components of the adjective modify different 
substantives, and in the latter its accuracy in application, as well as the 
necessity for its components to be connected might be questioned. 

Xenophon was doubtless the most representative and influential of 
Greek thinkers in dealing with the term. It is treated in his Oeconomicus, 
which was translated into Latin by Cicero, as well as in his Symposium. 
The Oceconomicus has the form of a dialogue between Socrates and a 
certain Ischomachus to whom Socrates had been led while seeking an 
example of the beautiful-and-good. The term is therefore handled as a 
political and social ideal concretely realized in a distinguished landowner, 
resulting at best in the analysis of an historical individual and his views 
rather than in the solution of an intellectual difficulty. At the same time 
Socrates is represented as being little concerned with good smiths, good 
painters and sculptors, in spite of the beauty of their works, because they 
were a low sort, uneducated, and with bodies disfigured by their toil.” 

Socrates, apparently, took it for granted that beauty was an external 
and goodness an internal quality.” Serious investigation inevitably led to 
abandonment of the problem, for the relations between the two qualities 
were, on that basis, either superficial or accidental, so that Socrates was 
obliged to limit himself to what he characterized as the “‘so-called beau- 
tiful-and-good.’” Specifically, it meant for Ischomachus material, po- 
litical, and military success enjoyed by a handsome individual.” 

Plato had said that the student must practice gymnastics while he 
who diligently exercises his body must also cultivate his mind, if either 
29 Oeconomicus, v1, 13, and 4. 

% Tbid., vi, 15. Tbid., v1, 16. % Ibid., x1, 3 and 20. 
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is to, be called beautiful-and-good.* The term was by Plato applied to 
Euthydemus* and to Parmenides;* in both cases it explicitly referred to 
appearance only. It was used in a more vague and general way with 
regard to Theaetetus,”” and to Agathon,”* where beautiful-and-good was 
related to his breeding, and beautiful to his appearance, while in the case 
of Charmides such qualities were explained as matters of inheritance.” 
In general, Plato used the term as a conventional expression without 
undertaking to analyze it closely. 

The Eudemian Ethics discussed the concept without much result, al- 
though at the end of the treatise it was stated to be an exposition of the 
standard of beauty-and-goodness and the aim of the absolutely good.*° 
In his Politics Aristotle used the term in a sense which might be trans- 
lated nobility or abstract virtue, and then inquired how both ruler and 
ruled could partake in it unconditionally.* In the Nichomachean Ethics 
it was admitted that ethical theory could encourage those “with an 
innate nobility of character and a genuine love of what is noble” but was 
impotent to compel the many to the beautiful-and-good.® Earlier in the 
same work, the abstract term was used to express-moral nobility.* Thus 
Aristotle wisely avoided the critical problems resulting from acceptance 


_ of what was in origin merely a popular phrase and treated the themes of 


ethics and of government on their merits. 

The word and the concept embodied in beautiful-and-good persisted 
throughout antiquity; later writers constantly had before them an in- 
spiration to discuss the relation of aesthetic and ethical values because 
the very term was in effect an intriguing paradox, in spite of its philo- 
sophical defects. Plutarch in his Advice to Bride and Groom asserted that: 
“Socrates used to urge the ill-favoured among the mirror-gazing youth 
to make good their defect by virtue, and the handsome not to disgrace 
their face and figure by vice.* Galen made the same point with the same 
anecdote. Apuleius repeated the story,** in connection with the charge 
that he had used a mirror for purposes of magic; the mirror had first been 
mentioned by Plato in connection with truthful appearance.*”? Thus 
Plato’s example was later combined with the paradox of human beauty- 
and-goodness. 

% Timaeus, 88 C. % Futhydemus, 271 B. % Parmenides, 88 B. 

7 Theaetetus, 142 B. 28 Protagoras, 315 D. 29 Charmides, 157 E-158 B. 

Eudemian Ethics, vit, iii, 17.1249 b 24. Politics, 1, v, 4-5. 1259 b 34-1260 a 9. 

® Nichomachean Ethics, x, ix, 3. 1179 b 8. 33 Thid., tv, iii, 16. 1124 a 4. 

* Coniugalia praecepta, 25 (141 D). The translation, by Frank Cole Babbitt, is from 
Plutarch’s Moralia (Loeb Library), 1, 317. The advice is by some authors attributed to 
Bias and by others to Socrates. Cf. ibid., 316, n. (a). 

% Claudii Galeni Pergameni Scripta Minora, ed. J: Marquardt, (Leipzig, 1884), 1, 114. 
(Iporperrixds réxvas, vitt, 18). A pologia, 15. Republic, x, 596 D-E. 
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A persistent occasion to renew the discussion was also found in the 
appearance of Socrates himself. The inexplicable contradiction, from the 
popular Greek point of view, between the features of that philosopher 
and his character, is said to have initiated the study of physiognomy,® 
in the attempt to relate human appearance to character in scientific 
fashion.*° Physiognomy was a subject which Bacon himself thought 
should be dealt with according to the principles that he advocated.*! 

In addition to this classical and humanist background, there were 
other, more recent writers, popular in Bacon’s day, whose vogue was 
sustained by much the same interests that accounted for the reception 
accorded his Essays. That very word had been used for the purpose only 
by Montaigne before being employed by Bacon. Montaigne’s work had 
appeared in 1580, was revised in 1588, and translated into English by 
Florio in 1603. Bacon referred to him first in the 1625 edition, in the 
Essay, ‘Of Truth,’ and it is known that Sir Anthony Bacon, the brother 
of Francis, was acquainted with Montaigne. But, as Elbert N.S. Thom- 
son asserts: ‘‘Not Montaigne at all, but Guicciardini, Sansovino, Lottino, 
and other framers of maxims were his earliest models.” Of the later 
additions, the same writer states: ‘“These essays are less like jottings 
from a commonplace-book, or, in other words, less like the Italian 
maxims from which they proceeded, and more similar to the essays that 
had been written during the years intervening.’ Scholarly opinion has 
differed on whether or not Bacon was influenced by Montaigne, Pierre 
Villey maintaining a considerable amount of influence,® with F.G. Selby 
drawing up a series of close parallels,“* but the claim that Montaigne was 


38 The appearance of Socrates is described by Xenophon and Plato in their respective 
Symposia. The numerous sculptural representations are discussed by Reinhard Kekulé 
von Stradonitz, “Die Bildnisse des Sokrates,” Abhandl. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Philosophisch-Historische Classe (Berlin, 1908), 1-59 (contributions separately paged.) 
Socrates is cited as an example of ugliness in the Essay, “Of Deformity” (Works, v1, 481). 

39 Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Antigonos von Karystos, Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, Iv (Berlin, 1881), 148. 

40 Cf. Scriptores Physiognomonici, ed. Richard Forster, Leipzig, 1893; Giovanni Battista 
della Porta, De Humana Physiognomonia (Naples, 1586). 

{1 In the Parasceve ad Historiam Naturalem et Experimentalem, published in 1620 in the 
same volume with the Novum Organum, there is a “Catalogus Historiarum Particularium 
secundum capita,” in which appear: ‘41. Historia Figurae et Membrorum externorum 
Hominis, Staturae, Compagis, Vultus, et Lineamentorum; eorumque varietatis secundum 
Gentes et Clima, aut alias minores differentias. 42. Historia Physiognomica super ipsa.” 
Cf. Works, 1, 407. ® Works, v1, 379. 

43 Elbert N. S. Thompson, The Seventeenth-Century English Essay, University of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, m1, 28. “4 Thid., 39. 

Pierre Villey, Montaigne et Francois Bacon (Paris, 1913). 
© F. G. Selby, “Bacon and Montaigne,” The Criterion, m1, 258. 
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a source for Bacon has been systematically opposed by Jacob Zeitlin.‘ 
In any event, close parallels or borrowings do not appear to have been 
pointed out in the case of Essay XLIII. The popularity of essays by 
Montaigne and Bacon induced Jaggard, who had issued spurious editions 
of Bacon in 1606, 1612, 1613, and 1624, to print two huge volumes in 
1613 and 1619, containing compilations of similar moral and didactic 
material from foreign sources.** 

A book by the French moralist, Pierre de la Primaudaye, had also 
appeared in English in 1594, and passages in it display a knowledge of 
some of the classical sources just mentioned and another approach to 
some of the same considerations entertained by Bacon: 


For God hath created all things in such manner, that he hath commonly ioyned 
beautie and goodness together. And as it is written in Genesis, That he created 
nothing but that which was verie good, so there was nothing made but it was very 
beautiful in his kinde. Therefore as there is agreement between the body & the 
soul, so bodily beautie is as it were an image of the beautie of the soule, and 
promiseth after a sort some good thing of the inward beautie. For internal per- 
fection breedeth the external. Whereupon the internal is called goodness, and the 
external beauty, which is as it were a floure of goodness that is the seed. It is true 


_ that this which we say doeth not always fall out so, but that oftentimes a man 


may see the cleane contrary. ... But howsoeuer it be, bodily beautie doeth 
alwaies promise more good of the soule, then deformitie doeth. . . . On the other 
side, because many abuse that beautie of the body which God hath bestowed 
vpon them, as they do all other his giftes, hee letteth them fall oftentimes into 
great vices, whereby they shew the deformitie of their soule, which bringeth 
also their bodily beautie into great obloquie and shame. For as beautie causeth 
vertue to appear more faire, when it is ioyned therewith, so contrariwise, it maketh 
vice more gly and loathsome to looke vpon. Therefore Socrates had reason to say, 
that it was good for everyone to beholde himselfe in a glasse, that they which 
saw themselues faire should bee the more afraide to blotte their beautie with 
vices, and that they which were foule should labour to beautifie themselues with 
vertues.** 


‘7 Jacob Zeitlin, “The Development of Bacon’s Essays, with special reference to the 
question of Montaigne’s influence upon them,” JEGP, xxvut (1928), 496-519. 

“8 The Treasvrie of Avncient and Moderne Times,... Translated out of... Pedro 
Mexio . . . Francesco Sansouino ... Anthonie Du Verdier .. . Loys Guyon .. . Claudius 
Gruget,... London, W. Iaggard, 1613; APXAIOIMIAOTTOZ, containing ten following 
Bookes to the former Treasvrie of avncient and moderne times, London, William Iaggard, 
1619. 

* The Second Part of the French Academie, by Peter de la Primavdaye Esquier, Lord of 
the same place and of Barre, and translated out of the second Edition, which was reuiewed 
and augmented by the Author (London, 1594), pp. 279-280. This was the first edition in 
English of the second part of the Academie, which had previously appeared in French, 
(Paris, 1580). : 
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Except for the quotation from Genesis, which is italicized in the origi- 
nal, the other two sentences which are here italicized parallel statements 
in the Antitheses and in the Essay, ‘‘Of Beauty.” It will be observed that 
while Bacon omits most of the Neoplatonic and theological doctrines of 
La Primaudaye, the second sentence italicized is found also in the An- 
titheses concerned with Forma, where it is listed as Pro., and the third 
sentence italicized is close to the concluding sentence of his Essay. 

De la Sagesse, by Pierre Charron, the friend of Montaigne, was first 
published in 1601 and was several times translated into English;* a 
passage in that work may also have influenced Bacon: 


2. Racommandation de la beauté. La beauté vient apres, qui est vne piece de 
grande recommandation au commerce des hommes. C’est le premier moyen de 
conciliation des vns aux autres, & est vray semblable que la premiere distinction, 
qui a esté entre les hommes, & la premiere consideration, qui donna preeminence 
aux vns sur les autres, a eté l’aduantage de la beauté. . . . Car il semble que celuy 
qui porte sur le visage les faueurs de la nature imprimés en vne rare & excellente 
beauté, ayt quelque legitime puissance sur nous, & que tournant nos yeux 4 soy, 
il y tourne aussi nos affections, & les y assubiectisse malgré nous. . . . Cyrus, 
Alexandre, Cesar, trois grands commandeurs des hommes s’en sont seruis en 
leurs grandes affaires, voire Scipion le meilleur de tous, Beau & bon sont cousins, 
& s’expriment par mesmes mots en grec & en |’escriture saincte.™ 


Humanist fascination with classical precedents, and the persistent 
conviction that the beautiful-and-good should be found together or the 
contrary explained, are things encountered in both La Primaudaye and 
Charron. As we have just seen, the latter cited four ancient commanders; 
Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, and Scipio. While retaining the mention of 
distinguished military figures, Bacon altered the list, including more 
recent celebrities. He replaced Caesar with Augustus and Titus, at the 
same time naming Philip le Bel, Edward the Fourth, Alcibiades, and 
Ismael of Persia. It would be strange if these parallels to La Primaudaye 
and Charron were nothing more than coincidences; in any event, the 
personalities of the princes selected by Bacon must be considered in con- 
nection with the next sentence of his Essay. 


IV 
But this holds not always: for Augustus Caesar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le 
Bel of France, Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the 
Sophy of Persia, were all great and high spirits; and yet the most beautiful men 
of their times. 


5° Of Wisdome, three books. . .. Translated by Samson Lennard, London, 1608. Of Wis- 
dom. . . . Made English by George Stanhope (London, 1679, 1707, 1729), is a free expansion 
and paraphrase of the original, and not an adequate translation. 

5 Pierre Charron, De la Sagesse, trois livres (Leyden, 1646), 82-83. 
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Sed hoc in omnibus non tenet. Siquidem Augustus Caesar, Titus Vespasianus, 
Philippus Pulcher Rex Gallus, Edoardus Quartus Rex Angliae, Alcibiades Athenien- 
sis, Ismael Persa, viri prorsus magni fuerunt, & nihilominus perpulchri. 


The principal changes in the Latin version are the omission of an 
equivalent to “‘of their times,”’ together with the transformation of ‘‘were 
all great and high spirits, and yet the most beautiful men,” into the more 
concise and emphatic “‘viri prorsus magni fuerunt, & nihilominus per- 
pulchri.” 

This sentence is not to be found in MS. Harley 5106 or in the 1612 
edition, having first appeared in 1625. It is, therefore, both an after- 
thought and an addition to the previous statement, developing the 
principle shown in the Antitheses of 1623, and probably incorporating a 
suggestion from Charron. 

The source for the statements, regarding Augustus and Titus, was 
Suetonius, who said of Augustus: 


Forma fuit eximia et per omnes aetatis gradus venustissima; quamquam et omnis 
lenocinii neglegens et in capite comendo tam incuriosus, ut raptim compluribus 
simul tonsoribus operam daret, ac modo tonderet modo raderet barbam, eoque 
ipso tempore aut legeret aliquid aut etiam scriberet. . . . Oculos habuit claros et 
nitidos, quibus etiam existimari volebat inesse quiddam divini vigoris, gaude- 
batque, si qui sibi acrius contuenti quasi ad fulgorem solis vultum summitteret; 
sed in senecta sinistro minus vidit; dentes raros et exiguos et scabros; capillum 
leviter inflexum et subflavum; supercilia coniuncta; mediocres aures; nasum et a 
summo eminentiorem et ab imo deductiorem; colorem inter aquilum candidum- 
que; staturam brevem (quam tamen Julius Marathus, libertus et a memoria 
eius, quinque pedum et dodrantis fuisse tradit), sed quae commoditate et aequi- 
tate membrorum occuleretur, ut nonnisi ex comparatione astantis alicuius pro- 
cerioris intellegi posset.™ 


The same writer also said of Titus: “forma egregia et cui non minus 
auctoritatis inesset quam gratiae, praecipuum robur,”’ although he ad- 
mitted, ““quanquam neque procera statura et ventre paulo proiectiore.”™® 

On Philip le Bel, a modern historian who cites the sources may be 
quoted: 

Un des témoins entendus dans le procés de Bernard Saisset, évéque de Pamiers, 
rapporta que l’évéque, parlant de Philippe le Bel, lui avait dit: ‘““Notre roi res- 
semble au duc, le plus beau des oiseaux, et qui ne vaut rien: c’est le plus bel 
homme du monde, mais il ne sait que regarder les gens fixement, sans parler.” 
L’évéque aurait ajouté: “Ce n’est ni un homme ni une béte, c’est une statue.” 


The same historian reports that: 
Les contemporains de Philippe le Bel ont cru, si l’on en juge par les affirmations 


® Dious Augustus, Lxxix. Cf. C. Suetoni Tranquilli Dious Augustus, ed. Evelyn S. 
Schuckburgh, (Cambridge, 1896), p. 146. 53 Divus Titus, 11. ; 
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de Vilani, de Geoffroi de Paris et de plusieurs anon mes, que le roi avait un 
caractére faible. ... Ils sont tous d’accord pour dire qu’il était beau, blanc et 
blond, grand et fort, “plein de grace, de douceur et de droiture,” et qu’il se lais. 
sait aveuglément mener par ceux qui avaient gagné sa confiance.™ 


Of Edward the Fourth, Commynes once said that he was not “homme 
de grand ordre, mais fort beau prince, plus que nul que j’aye veu jamais 
en ce temps 1a, et trés vaillant.” Later he wrote: “‘C’estoit ung trés beau 
prince et grand, mais ja commencoit 4 s’engresser, et l’avoye veu au- 
tresfoiz plus beau, car je n’ay pas souvenance d’avoir jamais veu ung plus 
bel homme qu’il estoit quant monsieur de Warvic le feist fouyr d’Angle- 
terre.’’ 

The source for Bacon’s praise of Alcibiades was Plutarch’s Lives, a 
passage drawn upon in two different connections in the Essay, “Of 
Beauty,” and translated by North from Amyot’s French as follows: 


Now for Alcibiades beawtie, it made no matter if we speake not of it, yet I willa 
little touche it by the waye; for he was wonderfull fayer, being a child, a boye, and 
a man, and that at all times, which made him marvellous amiable, and be- 
loved of every man. For where Euripides sayeth, that of all the fayer times of the 
yere, the Autumne or latter season is the fayerest: that commonly falleth not out 
true. And yet it proved true in Alcibiades, though in few other: for he was pass- 
ing fayer even in his latter time, and of good temperature of bodie.*” 


With regard to Ismael the Sophy of Persia (Shah Ismail, founder of the 
Safavid dynasty, 1500-1524), there are a number of contemporary 
Italian accounts, published by the Hakluyt Society. Caterino Zeno, who 
went to Persia in 1471, related that this monarch: 


had his stepmother brought before him, who after the death of his father had 
married a certain great lord, who was on the side of the king in the same action 
of Barbent, abused her to her face, insulted her in every possible way, and at 
last commanded that she should be decapitated as the vile and worthless woman 
she was, in revenge for the slight estimation she had held his father in.** 


Angiolello, who was in Persia in the service of the Turks, during 1511 


54 Charles-Victor Langlois, Histoire de France, (ed. Ernest Lavisse), 11, part 11, (Paris, 
1901), 120-121. 

5 Cora L. Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth (London, 1923), 1, 127. 
Polydore Vergil and Du Clercq are cited to the same effect. 

5 Plutarchi Vitae, Alcibiades, 1, 5. 

57 Thomas North, Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans Englished by Sir 
Thomas North, Anno 1579, With an Introduction by George Wyndham (London, 1895), 
m1, 90. Cf. Les Vies des Hommes Illustres de Plutarque, traduites du Grec par Amyot, 
Grand Auménier de France (Paris, 1818), 1, 303. 

58 Travels in Persia by Caterino Zeno, Hakluyt Society, No. 50, (London, 1873), p. 52. 
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to 1520, reported that it was Ismail’s mother, not his stepmother, who 
“was married for the second time to a lord who was an enemy of her 
former husband.’’5® 

A merchant who traded in Persia for almost nine years, and whose 
narrative begins with the year 1507, while telling of Ismail’s good looks, 
reported that: “He is as amiable as a girl, left-handed by nature, is as 
lively as a fawn, and stronger than any of his lords.’’® After saying that 
Ismail had his mother decapitated in his presence, he commented: ‘‘From 
the time of Nero to the present, I doubt whether so bloodthirsty a tyrant 
has ever existed.’ 

Bacon’s examples are, on the whole, not too convincing in a discussion 
which would modify the claim that excellence is rarely found in beautiful 
persons, or that it is best in persons who are dignified rather than beauti- 
ful. Philip, Edward, Alcibiades, and Ismail were all handsome, but of 
these only Ismail was conspicuously successful through his own abilities, 
while Edward and Alcibiades did not accomplish their ambitions. Sue- 
tonius qualified his praise for the persons of Augustus and of Titus by 
pointing out defects. As illustrations relevant to the counter-claim. 
Bacon’s instances rather tend to confirm the statement made in sentence 
II, instead of balancing it with opposites. After this parenthetical an- 
tithesis, however, Bacon returns to the consideration of beauty, without 
further interruption. 


V 


In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour; and that of decent and 
gracious motion more than that of favour. 


In Pulchritudine praefertur venustas colori; & decorus ac gratiosus oris & cor- 
poris motus, ipsi venustati. 


In the English version favour, as indicated by the Latin, means comeli- 
ness, which is in turn translated by decus in sentence XII. Whatley in- 
terpreted it as “‘countenance’® and West as “features.”® The term 
expressed charming appearance in general, and more particularly of the 


5° Giovan Maria Angiolello, A Short Narrative of the Life and Acts of the King Ussun 
Cassano, ibid., p. 102. 

8 The Travels of a Merchant in Persia, ibid., p. 202.. 

| Tbid. Yet Bacon mentions Ismail again in Essay tv, “Of Honour and Reputation” 
(Works, v1, 506); he is one of those who represent the first degree of sovereign honour, as 
founders of states. 

® Bacon’s Essays, with annotations by Richard Whatley, D.D., and Notes and a Glos- 
sarial Index by F. F. Heard (Boston, 1875), p. 432. 

* Bacon’s Essays, ed. Alfred S. West (Cambridge, 1899), p. 230. 
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countenance and features.“ The principal change in the Latin is the 
addition of oris et corporis to motus. 

Bacon here, indeed, compares color, shape, and motion with respect 
to beauty, placing figure or visual pattern above color, and motion or 
grace superior to both. This simple analysis of objects experienced vis- 
ually goes back to ancient sources. 

In spite of his aversion to painting, Plato used it to illustrate the pro- 
cedure by which philosophers were to plan the ideal state: 


No city could ever be blessed unless its lineaments were traced by artists who 
used the heavenly model. . . . They will take the city and the characters of men, 
as they might a tablet, and wipe it clean....And thereafter... they would 
sketch the figure of-the constitution....And then...in the course of the 
work, .. . mingling and blending the hue of the flesh . . . they would erase one 
touch or stroke and paint in another until . . . they had made the characters of 
men pleasing. . . . That at any rate would be the fairest painting. 


Thus, according to Plato and early Greek thought, painting by means 
of lines corresponding to contours, and hues representing surfaces or 
planes, could suffice to reproduce the shape and color of objects. 

With Aristotle further progress was made. Discussing the psychology 
of art, he said of certain paintings; ‘‘but these are not representations of 
character; rather the shapes and colors presented are signs of character,” 
commending the work of Polygnotus rather than that of Pauson on this 
account.® Later, in the Poetics, Aristotle compared Zeuxis with Polyg- 
notus, in the depiction of character, and again preferred the latter. In 
this passage he also declared that plot, or the plan of action and life, was 
in a tragedy more important than character-study, and compared its 
function with that of composition in painting: 


The plot then is the first principle and as it were the soul of tragedy: character 
comes second. It is much the same also in painting; if a man smeared a canvas 
with the loveliest colours at random, it would not give as much pleasure as an 
outline in black and white. And it is mainly because a play is a representation 
of action that it also for that reason represents people.®” 


For Aristotle, indeed, shape is more than color, and action is more than 
shape. It seems improbable that Bacon was acquainted with the Poetics 
but the same principle came down from Aristotle through other channels. 


% NED gives as definition 8: ‘That which conciliates affection or good will; attractive- 
ness, comeliness, beauty; an attraction, charm. Obs. exc. arch. Definition 9 is: “Appearance, 
aspect, look. Now arch. or dial. b. The countenance, face. arch. c. A feature. Obs.” 

6 Republic, v1, 501 A-C. The translation, by Paul Shorey, is from the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

% Politics, vit, v, 7. 1340 a 33. 87 Poetics, v1, 15-21. 
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In the Physiognomics, traditionally attributed to Aristotle, and probably 
by one of his followers, we read: “The physiognomist draws his data from 
movements, shapes, and colours.’ 

Quintilian advised orators sometimes to depart from settled order, 
bringing in sculpture for the sake of vivid illustration. In an upright 
symmetrical statue, he said, there is little gracefulness; animation in a 
figure is secured by variety of attitudes and gestures, as in the Discobolus 
of Myron.®® The same writer had given a parallel division for the speaker 
to that of the physiognomist, substituting sound for color, when he re- 
marked: ‘‘affectus omnis languescat necesse est, nisi voce, vultu, totius 
prope habitu corporis inardescat.’’”° 

Apuleius also wrote of the image reflected in a mirror: 


Deest enim in luto vigor et saxo color et picturae rigor et motus omnibus, qui 
praecipua fide similitudinem repraesentat, cum in eo uisitur imago mire relata, 
ut similis, ita mobilis, et ad omnem nutum hominis sui morigera; eadem semper 
contemplantibus aequaeua est ab ineunte pueritia ad obeuntem senectam, tot 
aetatis uices induit, tam uarias habitudines corporis participat, tot ultus eius- 
dem laetantis uel dolentis imitatur.™ 


Philostratus again stressed the superiority of line to color, when he 
said: 

We must also concede the name of a painting to an outline drawn without any 
color at all, and composed merely of shadows and light. For in such designs we 
see a resemblance, we see form and expression, and modesty and bravery, al- 
though they are devoid of colour . . . and even if we drew one of these Indians 
with a white pencil, yet he would seem black . . . and depict an Indian to the eyes 
of all those who have intelligence.” 


The practice of comparing color, shape, and motion, and of ranking 
them in an ascending order, was therefore fully established in classical 
times, and was simply followed by Bacon in accordance with the human- 
ist tradition. 

It is interesting, at the same time, to see how in Italy artists and 
theorists of the Renaissance approached similar problems in dealing with 
representation, for the development of theory there kept pace with the 
evolution of art, while Bacon’s interests, as a humanist moralist and 
scientific theorist, kept him from benefitting by those advances. 

The treatise on painting of Leone Battista Alberti, written in 1439, was 
first published in a Latin version in 1540, long after the death, in 1472, of 


8 Physiognomics, 11. 806 a 28. 69 Inst. Orat. 11, xiii, 8-10. 

0 Thid., xt, iii, 2. 71 A pologia, xiv, 5-6. 

® Life of Apollonius of Tyana, 11, xxii. The translation, from the Loeb Library, is by 
F. C. Conybeare. 
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the writer who first set an example of Renaissance versatility to be fol- 
lowed later by Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo. In his Della Pittura 
Libri Tre,” Alberti wrote that painting consisted of circonscrittione 
(linear outlines), compositione (organization of planes), and ricevere di 
lumi (modelling in light and color).”4 Circumscriptione, as he also called 
it, included contours,” while compositione covered perspective, expression 
of character by bodily movements, and proportion;’ ricevere di lumi 
discussed light and shade, the use of black and white for the sake of 
relief, and harmony of colors, while rejecting the use of gold in painting.” 
In his discussion of life and movement, he asserted: “‘Et sieno le membra 
de’ morti sino al unghie morto; de’ vivi sia ogna minima parte viva.’ 

The celebrated artist Piero della Francesca also composed a treatise on 
painting, before his death in 1492, in which he divided painting into 
disegno, the profiles and contours of objects; commensuratio, the pro- 
portioned or perspective positions of objects; and colorare, the colors 
shown by objects, as well as light and shade.”9 

Thus, even in the Early Renaissance, the analysis of the visual object, 
in correlation with the practice of art, was extended beyond the elemen- 
tary classical scheme, as attention was no longer centered upon the 
human figure only, but on that figure in an orderly relation to the 
physical context, including other people. _ 

According to the Trattato della Pittura, Leonardo da Vinci proposed 
several schemes for the division of painting. One consisted of five parts: 
plane, figure, color, shade and light, nearness and remoteness, that is, the 
perspective of increase and decrease in the size of things seen, and of 
changes in color, depending on distance.®® In another section he gave 
design, with shadow, as the two principal parts of painting, in accordance 
with his own practice.* Still another division was based on a combina- 
tion of relief and perspective.* These plans marked a stage of develop- 
ment midway between Alberti and Lomazzo. 

Later, during the transition from the High Renaissance to the Ba- 
roque, a period now usually called that of Mannerism, the representative 
theoretical writer was not Vasari, whose compilation of artists’ biogra- 
phies appeared in 1550, with expansions in 1568, but Giovanni Paolo 


73 The Latin edition was first printed at Basel. The original Italian text was first pub- 
lished by Hubert Janitschek in Leone Battista Alberti’s Kleinere Kunsttheoretische Schriften, 
Quellenschriften fiir Kuntsgeschichte, x1 (Vienna, 1877). * 4 Thid., 99. 

% Tbhid., 101-105. % Thid., 105-131. 77 [bid., 131-141. 78 Thid., 113. 

79 Petrus Pictor Burgensis de Prospectiva Pingendi, ed. C. Winterberg (Strassburg, 1899), 
1, 1. (The first publication, from a MS. in the Parma Library). 

8° Trattato della Pittura di Leonardo da Vinci, ed. Angelo Borzelli (Lanciano, n.d.), 1, 
86 (section 129). 81 [bid., 1, 87 (section 130). 8 Thid., 1, 87-88 (section 133). 
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Lomazzo. The latter’s authoritative and influential Trattato dell’ arte 
della Pittura was published in Milan in 1584. As set forth on the new 
title-page of 1585, the work was divided into seven books, dealing with: 
1. Proportion; 2. Movements; 3. Colors; 4. Light; 5. Perspective; 6. 
Practice of Painting; and 7. How to represent the subjects found in 
classical and Christian art.* It constituted a systematic handbook of 
theoretical, literary, and practical knowledge, and this summary of accu- 
mulated Italian experience was available to Bacon in English, had he 
cared to read it, having been translated by Richard Haydocke and pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1598. 

The humanist tradition, on the other hand, with regard to art reached 
its culmination independently in a work that appeared eleven years after 
Bacon’s death: De Pictura Veterum, by Franciscus Junius, first pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1637. This was a huge compilation, based entirely 
on classical literary sources, and until the beginning of modern archae- 
ology with Winckelmann, it was universally accepted. De Pictura 
Veterum was decisive in formulating the theories of French classicism, 
professed by Poussin, Fréart du Chambray, Du Fresnoy, Le Brun, and 
Simon Vouet.*® The author published a much-abbreviated version of his 
-book in English in 1638, and in it he declared that: 


The ancients observed in Picture these five principall points. Invention, or 
Historical argument. Proportion, or Symmetrie. Colour, and therein Light and 
Shadow, as also Brightnesse and Darknesse. Motion or Life, and therein Action 
and Passion. Disposition, or an Oeconomicall placing and ordering of the whole 
worke.* 


His brother-in-law, the eminent scholar G.J. Vossius, wrote a short 
work on painting, in which the dedications were composed by Junius, 
and Vossius there showed that the divisions of painting established by 
Junius precisely corresponded to the principal divisions of the ancient 
theory of rhetoric.87 Such an approach would no doubt have commended 
itself to Bacon, the moralist and scientific theorist, for whom, as for most 


The 1585 issue is entitled: Trattato dell’ Arte della Pittura, Scoltvra, et Architettura... 
Diviso in sette libri. 

* 4 Tracte Containing the Artes of Curious Paintinge, Carvinge, & Buildinge, written 
first in Italian by Jo. Paul Lomatius, painter of Milan and Englished by R[ichard] H[ay- 
docke], student in Physik. Cf. Frederick Hard, ‘Richard Haydocke and Alexander Browne: 
Two Half-Forgotten Writers on the Art of Painting,” PMLA, tv (1940), 726. 

% André Fontaine, Les Doctrines d’Art en France (Paris, 1909), pp. 22-33. 

% The Painting of the Ancients (London, 1638), p. 221. Cf. De Pictura Veterum, Libri 
Tres (Rotterdam, 1694), p. 137. 

8’ Gerardi Joannis Vossii, De Artium et Scientiarum Natura ac Constitutione, Libri 
Quingue, Antehac diversis titulis editi (Amsterdam, 1696), Cap. V, De Graphice, Sive Arte 
Pingendi, p. 24 ff. (The several books have separate pagination.) 
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of the humanists, oratory was a field far superior to poetry or art. His 
indifference to art is also shown in the next sentence of the Essay. 


VI 


That is the best part of beauty, which a picture cannot express; no nor the first 
sight of the life. 

Ea praecipua Pulchritudinis portio quam pictura repraesentare non potest; Imé 
nec effigies ipsa viva, primo aspectu. 


In this sentence the Latin is closer to the English than in most of 
Essay XLIII, and “effigies ipsa viva, primo aspectu” clarifies the mean- 
ing of ‘the first sight of the life.”” The whole statement expands the 
thought of that which immediately precedes, for “the best part of 
beauty,” is “decent and gracious motion.” 

Although there are not many traces of Neoplatonism to be found in 
Bacon, compared, for example, with Spenser, this sentence may possibly 
refer to such doctrines. Plotinus had declared that the qualities that 
arouse love are not those of shape or color in men and not even graceful 
actions: 


What do you feel in presence of the grace you discern in actions, in all the works 
and fruits of virtue, in the beauty of souls? ... But what is it that awakens all 
this passion? No shape, no color, no grandeur of mass... . It is that you find in 
yourself or admire in another loftiness of spirit, righteousness of life, disciplined 
purity, courage of the majestic face, modesty that goes fearless and tranquil 
and passionless.®8 


In another place Plotinus said of beauty that: 


It is something which the soul names as from an ancient knowledge and recog- 
nizing, welcomes it, entering into union with it. The soul includes a faculty pe- 
culiarly addressed to Beauty, one incomparably sure in the appreciation of its 
own ... when it sees anything of that kin, or any trace of that kinship, it thrills 
with an immediate delight, takes its own to itself.®* 


Bacon seems to believe that since motion is the best part of beauty, 


88 Enneades, 1, vi, 5. The translation is that of Stephen Mackenna. Cf. Grace H. Turn- 
bull, The Essence of Plotinus (New York, 1934), pp. 44-45. The influence of these passages 
is clear in Spenser’s Hymnes. Cf. ibid., pp. 258-260. The words of Plotinus expand and 
comment on Plato’s Symposium, 208 E-209 A. The Greek of Plotinus was so difficult that 
after the publication of Ficino’s Latin translation Plotinus was customarily read in Latin. 
For Ficino’s rendering of this passage, cf. Plotini Enneades, ed. F. Creuzer and G. H. 
Moser (Paris, 1860), p. 33. 

89 Enneades, 1, vi, 2. Turnbull, op. cit., pp. 42-43. Plotinus was here inspired by Plato’s 
Phaedrus, 250 A-E. Ficino’s translation in Plotini Enneades, 31. 
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certainly it is not the first sight of a motionless picture, or even the first 
glance at a living person, before one can observe the grace of his actions. 
This view would be a protest against the popular Neoplatonic theory 
deriving from Plato by way of Plotinus, that love, or admiration for 
beauty, occurs at first sight. Finally, Plotinus also declared: 


Even love of mortal bodies is not for their material substance but for the beauty 
embodied in them. ... We meet, as it were, a beautiful face which yet cannot 
ravish our eyes, because there is no bloom of charm upon its beauty. So we must 
admit that even here beauty is rather something which shines through symmetry 
than symmetry itself, and it is this beauty which is lovely. Else why is there a 
greater light of beauty in a living face, and only a vestige of it after death, even 
before the fleshy lineaments be wasted? And of portraits the more lively are 
more beautiful, even though they are less regular. And why does a living man, 
though less comely, surpass the portrait of a beauty? Surely because his beauty 
is more desirable, and that is because it has the soul of life.% 


Bacon’s preference in beauty is for living creatures, rather than for 
pictures, as was also the case with Plotinus,* although for Bacon grace- 
ful motion is the best part of beauty in the living, while for Plotinus 
beauty is a spiritual quality. It is quite unlikely that Bacon’s tempera- 
ment would have found Neoplatonic works congenial, but he could 
hardly escape hearing or reading some expressions of the fashionable 


Neoplatonic doctrine. 

Proclus, another Neoplatonist, on the basis of a passage in Plotinus,® 
also compared a statue with a living man, preferring the latter. Apuleius 
argued that the most lifelike representation lost its resemblance in a 
short time, because it was rigid and motionless, like a corpse.“ On the 
other hand, an anonymous panegyrist of the time of Maximianus and 


%” Enneades, V1, vii, 22. The translation is from Philosophies of Beauty, ed. E. F. Carritt 
(Oxford, 1931), pp. 49-50. The views expressed by Plotinus are his own additions to those 
of Plato. Ficino’s translation in Plotini Enneades, p. 492. 

% At the very beginning of his life of Plotinus, Porphyry tells us that Plotinus would 
never permit his portrait to be made, on the ground that it was bad enough to carry about 
the image given by nature, without making an image of more permanent material. One of 
his disciples managed to have a portrait made without the knowledge or consent of Plo- 
tinus. Cf. Plotin, Ennéades, 1, ed. Emile Bréhier (Paris, 1924), 1. 

® Enneades, V, viii, 1. Ficino’s translation in Plotini Enneades, 349. Michelangelo wrote a 
celebrated sonnet, inspired by this passage. 

% In Timaeum Platonis, 1, 122 B. This was quoted by Junius and misinterpreted in the 
Latin, (De Pictura Veterum, 3), as well as in the English version, to mean exactly the oppo- 
site of what Plotinus and Proclus had said. Misled by Junius, Gio. Pietro Bellori, a leading 
historian and theorist of the seventeenth century, used the interpretation of that scholar to 
support the doctrine of idealizing imitation. Cf. Erwin a Idea (Leipzig, 1924), 131. 

A pologia, 7. 
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Constantius, had remarked: “‘similitudo tamen pulchritudinis tam sit 
ardua, quam rara est pulchritudo.”* 

Bacon’s views had already been expressed in the Advancement of 

Learning, published in 1605; in one passage he had condemned both 
philology and art, saying: 
Here therefore [is] the first distemper of hidition when men study words and not 
matter. ...It seems to me that Pygmalion’s frenzy is a good emblem or por- 
traiture of this vanity: for words are but the images of matter; and except they 
have life of reason and invention, to fall in love with them is all one as to fall in 
love with a picture. ® 


This was simply an earlier expression by a man whose whole concern 

was with oratory rather than with poetry and art. His admiration for 
graceful motion as the best part of beauty was not simply a personal 
choice; it was a recognized requirement for the conduct of courtiers, as 
may be seen in the manual written by Baldassare Castiglione: 
[Bernardo Bibiena] Ricordomi che dianzi dicesti, che questo nostro Cortegiano 
aveva da esser dotato da natura di bella forma di volto et di persona, con quella 
grazia che lo facesse cos{ amabile. La grazia e’l volto bellissimo penso per certo 
che in me sia, e percid interviene che tante donne quante sapete ardeno dell’amor 
mio; ma della forma del corpo sto io alquanto dubbioso, e massimamente per 
queste mie gambe.*”... [Cesare Gonzaga] Se ben tengo a memoria, parmi, 
signor Conte, che voi questa sera pi volte abbiate replicato, che’l Cortegiano 
ha da compagnar l’operazion sue, i gesti, gli abiti, in somma ogni suo movimento 
con la grazia; e questo mi par che mettiate per un condimento d’ogni cosa, senza 
il quale tutte l’altre proprieta e bone condizioni siano di poco valore. E vera- 
mente credo io, che ognun facilmente in cid si lasciarebbe persuadere, perché per 
la forza del vocabulo, si pé dir che chi ha grazia, quello é grato.% 


In the works of Charron there is another passage, continuing the 
courtly tradition of Castiglione, which is close to Bacon’s: 


3. distinctions. Il y a diuerses considerations en la beaute. . . . Celle des hommes 
est proprement la forme & la taille du corps, les autres sortes de beauté sont pour 
les femmes. I] ya deux sortes de beauté, l’vne arrestée qui ne se remué point, & 
est en la proportion & couleur deué des membres, vn corps qui ne soit enfé 
ny bouffy, auquel d’ailleurs les nerfs ne paroissent point, ny les os ne percent 
point le peau, mais plain de sang, d’esprits & embonpoint, ayant les muscles 
releués, le cuir poli, la couleur vermeille: l’autre mouuante qui s’appelle grace, qui 
en la conduicte des mouumens des membres, sur tout des yeux. Celle la seule 
est come morte, cette cy est agente & viuante.*? 


% Panegyrici Veteres, ed. C. G. Schwarz and others (London, 1828), 111, 1329. 

% Works, 11, 284. 

7 Baldessare Castiglione, I] Libro del Cortegiano, 1, 19 (Milan, 1928), pp. 49-50. 
%8 [bid., 1, 24, ed. Vittorio Cian (Florence, 1894), p. 51. 

%9 Pierre Charron, De la Sagesse, 1, xi, 3. (Leyden, 1646), p. 84. 
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Sentence VI is an expansion of what had gone just before; the state- 
ment that follows next has become perhaps the best-known aphorism in 
all the Essays. 


VII 


There is no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the proportion. 


Non reperitur Pulchritudo aliqua excellens cui non insit aliquid minus conforme, 
in compagine. 


The Latin translation is here an indispensable guide to the proper in- 
terpretation of Bacon’s thought, as will presently appear. Proportion is 
however, a topic that is better discussed in connection with sentence 
VIII simply noting at this point that it was so important that Puttenham 
in his Arte of English Poesie could devote his second book to “Proportion 
Poetical,” and preface it by saying: “It is said by such as professe the 
Mathematicall sciences, that all things stand by proportion, and that 
without it nothing could stand to be good or beautiful.’°° Such an 
identification of moral and aesthetic value with mathematical proportion 
comes, of course, from Plato.’ 

The precedent of Cicero is cogent for this sentence, and it was from the 
same passage in his De Inventione Rhetorica that Bacon took remarks 


concerning Zeuxis in sentence VIII. After relating the procedure by 
which the artist selected the five most beautiful maidens and combined 
the most beautiful parts of each model in one work of art, Cicero attrib- 
uted to Zeuxis these reflections: 


Neque enim putavit omnia, quae ad venustatem, uno se in corpore reperire 
posse ideo, quod nihil simplici in genere omnibus ex partibus perfectum natura 
expolivit. Itaque, tamquam caeteris non sit habitura quod largiatur, si una cuncta 
concesserit, aliud alii commodi aliguo adiuncto incommodo muneratur.!™ 


In the Latin translation of his English text, Bacon did not repeat the 
words of Cicero throughout, although they were obviously in his mind. 
for they were inspired by the explanation that nature has combined some 
defect with every beauty, so that the supply of beauty will go further. 
Cicero referred to the action of nature in distributing defects to the 
maidens, at the same time she awarded them beauty; Cicero and Bacon 
both seem to have thought of beauty in art primarily as derived from 
imitation of a prior beauty in nature. 

This statement was, then, in origin a bit of moralizing to rationalize an 


1 George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Gladys Doidge Willcock and Alice 
Walker (Cambridge, 1936), p. 64. 101 Philebus, 64 E and 66 B. 
12 De Inventione Rhetorica, t1, i, 3. (Italics in the excerpt are mine.) 
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anecdote,!® rather than the discovery of a novel aesthetic principle. The 
term incommodo, like minus conforme, is much less striking than the word 
strangeness, if the strange is taken as the mysterious, inexplicable, or 
irrational. Obviously what Bacon meant by strangeness was closer to 
incommodo and minus conforme, that is, to inconvenient or disadvanta- 


geous, and less coherent or consistent. Such an interpretation is strength- 


ened through Bacon’s substitution of compagine for proportion, since 
compago, ‘‘a joining together,” is more in line with Cicero’s anecdote that 
Zeuxis put together parts selected from various models, than is the 
English proportion. 

However, the German scholar Borinski, who cited only the Latin 
version, could understand minus conforme, in compagine, in an extreme 
way, for he paraphrased this sentence: “Der Schénheit selbst ist stets 
etwas Hissliches beigemengt.’* Evidently he was influenced by Ger- 
man romanticists who anticipated Pater in their views. That Bacon 
balanced his Essay “Of Beauty,” by the next one “Of Deformity,” 
would be a good reason, lacking evidence to the contrary, why strangeness 
does not here signify ugliness. Bacon does not, for example, suggest that 
there is some beauty to be found in every deformity. Again, this state- 
ment, so interesting today, did not impress Bacon himself as one of his 
main ideas in the Essay, for it does not appear in the Antitheses of 1623. 

If Bacon had intended to stress the presence of the ugly even in beau- 
tiful things, this would have been evidence of Neoplatonic influence, for 
Plotinus, in his treatise on the beautiful, accounted for ugliness along 
lines suggested by Plato,!% and his explanation was further developed in 
the treatise on the nature and origin of evil.!°° He also urged that the ugly 
and evil are necessary to the completeness of the whole; a painter paints 
the other parts of an animal as well as the eyes; not all the colors he uses 
are beautiful in themselves; well-governed cities are not composed of 
equals in authority; not all the characters in a drama are heroes: without 
the ugly and the evil, there would be no beauty.!*” Plotinus, however 
explicitly attacked the Stoic theory that beauty is the result of symmetry 


103 Cf. Of the Advancement of Learning (Works, 111, 344-345): “As hieroglyphics were 
before letters, so parables were before arguments. ...I do rather think that the fable 
was first and the exposition devised, than that the moral was first, and thereupon the fable 
framed.” The same statement was reduced in De Augmentis Scientiarum (Works, 1, 520), 
to these words: “Denique ut hieroglypha literis, ita parabolae argumentis erant anti- 
quiores.” 

104 Karl Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie (Leipzig, 1914), 1, 226. Cf. 316, 
and 226, n. 3. 
105 Enneades, 1, vi, 5. Plotini Enneades, 33. Plato, Symposium, 209 B. 
106 Thid., 1, viii. Plotint Enneades, 40-49. 
107 Thid., 111, ii, 11. Plotint Enneades, 126. 
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or proportion in the accumulation of parts, a theory accepted by 
Cicero, upon whom, it is clear, Bacon depended rather than upon 
Plotinus. 

Taken out of its context and without regard to the humanist heritage 
of which it is an outgrowth, such critics as Pater could emphasize the 
term strangeness in a sense which Bacon never intended. Pater, indeed 
considered it the dominant note of romanticism. He asserted: 


It is the addition of strangeness to beauty, that constitutes the romantic char- 
acter in art; and the desire of beauty being a fixed element in every artistic or- 
ganization, it is the addition of curiosity to this desire of beauty, that constitutes 
the romantic temper... . Its eager, excited spirit will have strength, the gro- 
tesque, first of all . . . then, incorporate with this strangeness, and intensified by 
restraint, as much sweetness, as much beauty, as is compatible with that.... 
His strangeness or distortion, his profound subjectivity, his passionateness—the 
cor laceratum—Rousseau makes all men in love with these.! 


In this interpretation Pater showed a lack of critical scruples and 
historical perspective; only in his celebrated passage on Leonardo’s Mona 
Lisa did he make an even more serious error by confusing Leonardo’s 
painting with Diirer’s engraving of Melencolia I."° 

The question of deviations from symmetry in proportion, which occur 
when a figure is in action, was, to be sure, a topic that particularly in- 


terested Italian theorists of art, especially Leonardo da Vinci and his 
followers. In his manuscripts there are numerous keen observations on 
this point.™ For example, he says: 


In the innermost bend of the joints of every limb the reliefs are converted into a 
hollow, and likewise every hollow of the innermost bends becomes a convexity 
when the limb is straightened to the utmost. And in this very great mistakes 


108 Thid., 1, vi, 1. Plotint Enneades, 30-31. Cf. Cicero, Tusculanarum Dis putationum, tv, 
xiii, 31. 

109 4 ppreciations, With an Essay on Style (London, 1901), p. 246, 248, 252. (First edition 
in 1889.) J. E. Spingarn, in a chapter of the Cambridge History of English Literature, vu 
(Cambridge, 1911), 295, notes with approval Pater’s use of Bacon’s phrase. 

10 Donald A. Stauffer, ‘“Monna Melancholia, A Study in Pater’s Sources,” Sewanee 
Review, xt (1933), 90, shows that Pater never saw the painting, and remarks. “The seeing 
eye is impotent in comparison with the dilated imagination.” He points out that certain 
phrases which Pater applies to the Mona Lisa are relevant to the Melencolia, but not to 
Leonardo’s painting, such as “the presence that thus so strangely rose beside the waters 
“the rocks among which she sits”; “‘weary eyelids”; and “strange thoughts and fantastic 
reveries.” Pater may even have thought that Diirer’s print was an etching, for after saying 
of the Mona Lisa: “In suggestiveness only the Melancholia of Diirer is comparable to it,” 
with regard to the Mona Lisa, he used the words: “all the thoughts and experience of the 
world have etched.” 

11 The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. Jean Paul Richter (London, 1939), 1, 
258-269 (sections 350-388). 
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are often made by those who have insufficient knowledge and trust to their own 


invention and do not have recourse to the imitation of nature; and these varia- 
tions occur more in the middle of the sides than in the front, and more at the back rae 
than at the sides." _ 
Zeu 
The Trattato repeats many of the same observations found in the onl} 
manuscripts, but some of its statements preserve material now missing con 
from Leonardo’s extant memoranda." S 
Bacon, the moralist, lawyer, rhetorician, and courtier, critically exam- mal 
ined the scope of knowledge as it existed in his day and made striking han 
suggestions for improving the methods by which accepted beliefs might T 
be tested and new knowledge gained, but he made relatively few original Inv 
investigations of his own and no scientific discoveries. Leonardo, on the ing 
other hand, was firmly opposed to the complacency of a decadent scho- a pi 
lasticism, and largely indifferent to classical literature, but his first-hand five 
experiments in many scientific fields, such as anatomy, botany, physics, ma. 
meteorology, mechanics, and hydraulics, as well as in drawing, painting, S 
sculpture, and architecture, were numerous and fruitful. His method of iud 
critical empiricism was developed with the aid of drawing for purposes of set, 
observation and analysis, and to record results. If Leonardo had read Th 
such a statement as, ‘‘Non reperitur Pulchritudo aliqua excellens, cui non ma. 
insit aliquid minus conforme, in compagine,” he would have agreed, be- stu 
cause it was obvious to him, more than a century before Bacon wrote, ste: 
that becoming and gracious motion necessarily involved changes in pro- is 2 
portion, departures from the normal proportions of a static figure, when ma 
that figure is in action. More than that, Leonardo had accurately the 
analyzed and recorded where and how they occur. 
Zet 
var lon 
A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more trifler; whereof et 
the one would make a personage by geometrical proportions; the other, by taking als 
the best parts out of divers faces, to make one excellent. fro 
Haud facile quis dixerit, utrum A elles, aut Albertus Durerus, nugator major = 
fuerit; quorum alter hominem secundi proportiones Geometricas effingere 
voluit; Alter, ex compluribus faciebus, optimas quasque partes desumendo, rn 
unam satagebat depingere excellentem. - 
IX 
Such personages, I think, would please nobody but the painter that made them. . 
Tales, (credo), effigies, vix ulli placebunt, praeterquam Pictori ipsi. ; 
12 Thid., 258 (section 350). 
"3 Cf. Trattato, sections 171, 259, 263, 267, 269-272, 276-277, 302-303, 306, 310-311, anc 


315, 498. 
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The chief difference in the English and Latin versions is the trans- 
formation of make into satagebat depingere. Bacon erred in referring the 
incident to Apelles, when the story is told by all the ancient sources of 
Zeuxis, and in assuming that the artist in composing one beauty, selected 
only parts of faces, when the sources indicate that the whole body was 
concerned. 

Satagebat is a late Latin term, here used ironically. Instead of simply 
making a single excellent work, the Latin suggests that the artist had his 
hands full, and that he was unduly anxious about trifles. 

The primary source for Bacon was that passage from Cicero’s De 
Inventione Rhetorica™ from which he also took the phrase in the preced- 
ing sentence of this Essay. It is related by Cicero that Zeuxis, in painting 
a picture of Helen for the temple of the Lacinian Hera in Croton, selected 
five beautiful virgins of that city, and combined their several beauties ‘‘to 
make one excellent.” . 

Sentence IX also recalls the statement by Cicero; ‘‘quod eius essent 
judicio probatae, qui puchritudinis habere verissimum iudicium debuis- 
set,” although Cicero referred to the maidens rather than to the picture. 
The slips which Bacon made in the use of his material indicate that he 
may have depended on an inaccurate memory of a text that he must have 
studied in his youth, since it was then a popular rhetorical manual, in- 
stead of verifying his recollections by reference to Cicero’s own words; it 
is also possible that he may consciously have employed phrases which 
many of his readers would recognize, admiring his ingenuity in giving 
them a new meaning. 

Apelles was mentioned in classical literature even more often than 
Zeuxis,“ although both names remained types of excellence in painting 
long after their works had perished. Of Apelles, Pliny had said: ‘‘verum 
et omnes prius genitos futurosque postea superavit Apelles Cous.’”* He 
also reported that Apelles had written treatises on his theory of art;” 
from these Pliny himself indirectly obtained some of his materials."* 
Thus it was natural to think of Apelles, when Bacon remembered that a 
famous Greek artist had selected beautiful parts from a number of 
models, although it does not appear that Bacon knew Apelles had written 
on art and had stressed symmetry or proportion."® 

Xenophon had long before menticned the practice of selecting beauti- 


™ De Inventione Rhetorica, 11, i, 1-3. 

5 Cf. J. Overbeck, Die Antiken Schriftquellen (Leipzig, 1868), Nos. 1827-1902. 

"6 Nat. Hist., xxxv, 79. Pliny devoted three times as much space to Apelles as to Zeuxis. 

"7 Tbid., and xxxv, 111. 

48 Cf. The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, trans. K. Jex-Blake, commentary 
and introduction by E. Sellers (London, 1896), p. xl. 

19 Nat. Hist., xxxv, 107. 
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ful parts to make a beautiful whole, but he had put the explanation into 
the mouth of Socrates on a visit to the painter Parrhasius.!° From that 
source Maximus of Tyre probably derived similar remarks, which he 
concluded by saying: “‘neither shall you find in haste a body so accurately 
exact, as to compare with the beautie of a statue: For the Arts doe ever 
seeke what is fairest.’”’*! This marked a stage in artistic theory slightly in 
advance of classical Greek thought, for the explanation had originally 
been produced to solve the difficulty: If beauty in a work of art derives 
from the beauty of a model, how can a work of art ever be more beautiful 
than any actual model? Bacon shrewdly saw that there was some 
absurdity involved in the anecdote about Zeuxis, although it does not 
appear that he abandoned the theory of imitation which gave point to 
the story. 

Later Greek theory, by introducing the concept of a creative imagina- 
tion, had justified a belief that art could produce things superior to 


nature. Ovid’s story of Pygmalion™ was afterwards cited to show how | 


art surpasses nature, and to indicate that if a living woman were to be as 
beautiful as a statue, the statue would have to come to life. Bacon paid no 
attention to such inferences from Ovid’s fable, and in his series of 
allegorical interpretations of ancient myths, Pygmalion is not thus ex- 
plained. He was content to retain a theory, superseded by both Greek 
and Renaissance thought, which he had derived from Cicero. 

A first-hand, authoritative analysis of the facts alleged as the basis for 
the theory seems to have been made first by one of whom we might per- 
haps be least inclined to expect it, the leader of a style so misunderstood 
until lately that baroque had become a synonym for the grotesque and 
for bad taste. Bernini, however, according to Baldinucci, discussed the 
claim that the beauties of art surpass those of nature: 


Non ammexteva il concetto di quei tali, che affermarono, che Michelagnolo, e 
gli antichissimi Maestri Greci, e Romani avessero nell’opere loro aggiunto una 
certa grazia, che nel naturele non si vede; perché diceva egli, che la Natura sa 
dare a’ suoi parti tutto il bello, che loro abbisogna, ma che il fatto sta in saperlo 
conoscere all’occasione; e in tal proposito era solito raccontare, che nello studiare 
la Venere de’ Medici, osservando il graziosissimo gesto, ch’ella fa, s’era una volta 
anch’egli lasciato portare da simil credenza: ma nel far poi grandissimi studi sopra 
il naturale, aveva tal grazia di gesto in varie occasioni molto chiaramente 0s- 


120 Memorabilia, m, x, 2. : 

11 Dissertationes, xxi. The translation is by Junius, The Painting of the Ancients. 

122 Murray Wright Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval Thought, 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, x11, Nos. 2-3 (Urbana, 1927). 

123 Metam.,x, 247: “Foramque dedit, quae foemina nasci / Nulla potest.” 

124 De Sapientia Veterum (Works, v1, 617). Cf, Charles W. Lammi, The Classic Deities in 
Bacon (Baltimore, 1933), 
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servato. Teneva per favola cid, che si racconta della Venere Crotoniate, cioé 
che Zeusi la ricavasse dal pit bello di diverse fanciulle, togliendo da chi una 
parte, e da chi un’altra; perché diceva egli, che un bell’occhio d’una femmina non 
ista bene un bel viso d’un’altra; cost una bella bocca, e vadasi discorrendo; cosa 
che io direi esser verissima, perché le parti non son belle solamente per se stesse, 
ma anche in riguardo dell’altre parti; in quella guisa, che un bel fusto d’una 
colonna si loda per la proporzione, ch’egli ha in se medesimo; ma se a questo si 
aggiungnera una bella base, un bel capitello non suoi, tutta la colonna insieme 
perdera sua bellezza.™ 


In spite of the popularity of the book in which Diirer set forth his 
analysis of proportions in the human figure, its faults gave occasion for 
criticism and even satire. For example, Ascanio Condivi, in the life which 
he wrote of his master Michelangelo, said: 

So bene che quando legge Alberto Duro, gli par cosa molto debole; ... E a dire 
il vero, Alberto non tratta se non delle misure e varieta de’corpi, di che certa 


regola dar non si pud, formando le figure ritte come pali; e quel che pid im- 
portava, degli atti e gesti umani non ne dice parola.!% 


Lodovico Dolce, in his Dialogo della Pittura intitolato Il’ Aretino, first 
published in 1557, represented Aretino as saying that if Diirer had been 


- born in Italy, instead of in Germany, where painting had never reached 


perfection, he might have been second to none.” 

Francisco de Hollanda, in the second part of his Da Pintura Antiga, 
presents four dialogues which profess to give the views of Michelangelo, 
as Hollanda had learned them in 1538. While unreliable as history, they 
probably have some value as recording characteristic Italian judgments. 
According to Hollanda, Michelangelo had condemned Flemish landscape 
painting as something that pleased only very old and very young 
women.’?* Works produced in Italy alone deserved to be called works of 
art. If a great master from some other country were to paint what he 
loved and understood best, and if a poor Italian beginner were asked to 
make a few strokes, his work would be worth more than the foreign 
master’s. Even if Diirer, whom Hollanda called “homem delicado na sua 
maneira,”’ were to copy an Italian work, one of average worth or even 


%3 Filippo Baldinuccis vita des Gio. Lorenzo Bernini, mit Uebersetzung und Kommentar 
von Alois Riegl, aus seinem Nachlasse herausgegeben von Arthur Burda und Oskar Pollak 
(Vienna, 1912), 237 (69 of the 1628 edition of Baldinucci). 

% Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, tx (Pisa, 1823), 73. Original edition 
at Rome, 1553. 

27 Aretino oder Dialog iiber Malerei von Lodovico Dolce, trans. Cajetan Cerri, Quellen- 
schriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, 1 (Vienna, 1871), 42. 

™ Francisco de Hollanda, Vier Gespriche iber Malerei, ed. Joaquim de Vasconcellos 
(Vienna, 1899), pp. 28-29. 
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really bad, to deceive Michelangelo or Hollanda, it would be immediately 
apparent that the work was not done in Italy or by an Italian.” This 
would seem to be consistent with Dolce’s esteem of Diirer as a talented 
artist, because of his writings and his prints, but unfortunately not of the 
first rank since he was not an Italian. 

In France, Hilaire Pader, of Toulouse, a devoted follower of Lomazzo, 
produced in 1657 a poem, La Peinture Parlante,™ in which he wrote: 


Si Cousin est facile, Albert par sa méthode 
Pour étre trop correct te serait incommode. 

Son livre est le plus net, plus copieux et parfait 
Pour la proportion qu’autre que 1’on ait fait. 
Mais ce n’est pas le fait d’un peintre qui doit étre 
Tendre dans sa maniére et non pas géométre. 
Remarque de surcroit que la proportion 

N’est pas le seul objet de notre intention, 

Et que, si sa doctrine était par nous suivie, 

Cent ans serait trop peu pour la plus courte vie. 


A book by Jacques Restout, entitled La Réforme de la Peinture,™ 
appeared in Caen in 1681, mocking the theories of Diirer as well as those 
of prominent Italian writers. On Diirer he remarked: 


A quoi s’amuse-t-on de se casser la téte 4 ces extravagances? C’est se perdre a 
plaisir et jouer 4 devenir fol. Albert Durer edit bien mieux fait de ne point écrire 
et de laisser étouffer dans sa patrie la mémoire de ses réveries, car tous ses 
ouvrages, 4 en parler sainement, ne servent qu’a brouiller l’esprit et rendre con- 
fuse une chose qui n’a pas besoin de préceptes; assurement qu’il radotait; car il 
est aisé de voir, avec ses nombres, ses proportions et ses minutes, son variant, 
son corrompeur et les autres rhapsodies ov l’on ne connait rien, combien il s’est 


éloigné de la vérité. 


In England, a book which was more like a survey of anthropological 
measured types than a manual for the use of artists, aroused Donne’s 
scorn. In his Satires, we read :1* 


And then by Durers rules survay the state 

Of his each limbe, and with strings the odds trye 
Of his neck to his legge, and wast to thighe. 

So in immaculate clothes, and Symmetrie 
Perfect as circles, with such nicetie 


129 Thid., 30-31. 130 Thid., 203-204, n. 41. 

11 André Fontaine, Les Doctrines d’Art en France (Paris, 1909), 35-36. 

1:2 Thid., 86-87. 

183 The Poems of John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1938), 1, 166. (Satyre, 
m1, 204 ff.) In Diirer’s woodcut illustrations, the figure analyzed for its proportions is al- 
ways shown simultaneously from several different sides, and the same points in the several 
views are connected by lines. Strings probably refers to these lines. 
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As a young preacher at his first time goes 

To preach, he enters, and a Lady which owes 
Him not so much as good will, he arrests, 
And unto her protests protests protests. 


Even in sixteenth-century Germany, Eufemia, a nun who was the 
sister of Diirer’s great friend, the learned Willibald Pirkheimer, wrote to 
her brother: ‘“There has just come to hand a book by Diirer, dedicated to 
your name, about painting and measurement. ... We had a good time 
with it, but our paintress says she does not need it because she can paint 
just as well without it.’ 

It was expected that because Diirer was an artist, his discussion of 
proportions would offer guidance to other artists, and they were dis- 
appointed to find that what had started out as an artist’s investigation 
had become a series of carefully measured types, analyzed with elaborate 
mathematical detail, displaying the solemn tenacity with which Diirer 
had pursued his purpose, but of little value to the mathematician or the 
artist. 

The title of the German edition of Diirer’s book was: Hleria# sind 
begriffen vier biicher / von menschlicher Proportion, durch Albrechten 
/ Diirer von Niirenberg erfunden und be / schriben ziti nutz allen denen so 
sii di / ser kunst lieb tragen. MDXXViii. The Latin edition, in two parts, 
which secured Diirer’s reputation throughout Europe, contained the 
translation by Joachim Camerarius,™ and it was often reprinted.” 

Studies in proportion had been made from classical times up to Diirer 
with a number of aims in view. Canons or schemes of proportion related 
to Diirer’s work included those of Vitruvius, St. Augustine, the Mt. 
Athos canon, Cennino Cennini, Antonio Averlino Filarete, Leone Bat- 
tista Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci, Luca Pacioli, and Pomponius Gauri- 


1% Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer (Princeton, 1943), 1, 270. 

1% Joachim Camerarius (Cammermeister), 1500-1574. As delegate from Nuremburg, in 
1530, he had a great share in the composition of the Augsburg Confession; he was also a 
prolific writer of scholarly works. In the Huntington Library there is a letter from Sir 
Philip Sidney of Jan. 1, 1578, apparently to the sons of Camerarius, promising aid in the 
publication of their father’s unpublished works. In 1573 Sidney spent some time in Ger- 
many; in Frankfort he lodged with the scholarly printer Andrew Wechel. In Heidelberg he 
met Henri Estienne II, who dedicated to Sidney the edition of the Greek New Testament 
of 1576, and his edition of Herodian of 1581. Perhaps Sidney in his youth became ac- 
quainted with the elder Camerarius, the translator of Diirer, then in his last years, Sidney’s 
reputation as a patron of letters may also have prompted an appeal. 

% Cf. Julius Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur (Vienna, 1924), 241: “Lateinisch von Camera- 
tus, Niirnberg 1528, 1532, 1534, Paris 1535, 1537, 1557... Franzésisch von Meigret, 
Paris 1557, Arnhem 1613 und 1614. Italienisch von Galluci, Venedig 1591 und 1594. 
Portugiesisch 1599. Hollindisch Arnhem 1622.” Cf. Hanns Bohatta, Versuch einer Bibli- 
ographie der kunsttheoretischen Werke Albrecht Diirers (Vienna, 1928). 
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cus.47 One of the first artists of the Italian Renaissance to write system- 
atically on proportion was Lorenzo Ghiberti, who declared: ‘Ma la 
proportionalita solamente fa pulchritudine.’”4* 

Investitations and speculations in this field, beginning with the 
Egyptians,¥® developed by the Greeks,’ and persisting through the 
Middle Ages,™! had a number of purposes, sometimes conflicting with 
one another, such as (a) construction, (b) style, (c) classification of 
human types, (d) internal relations” and (e) less laudable interests such 
as those of physiognomy,™ astrology,“ and magic. 

Construction (a), was the practical problem of security in establishing 
satisfactory relations between the several parts of the figure, especially 
important in the media of carved sculpture, and of painting in tempera 
or fresco, for by these methods changes could not be made in the plan, 
once the work was under way. Style (b) as an aim of studies in pro- 
portion, meant the aesthetic satisfaction demanded of the artist’s work, 
by the artist himself, by his partons, and by the general preferences or 
ideals of his period and country. Proportion as a means of classifying 


137 Cf. Josef Giesen, Diirers Proportionsstudien im Rahmen der allgemeinen Proportionsent- 
wicklung (Bonn, 1930). 

138 Julius von Schlosser, Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwiirdigkeiten (Berlin, 1929), 1, 105-107, 
226-233; 11, 32-38. The Commentarii end abruptly with the discussion of proportion, 
probably because of Ghiberti’s death. 

139 Margaret Alice Murray, Egyptian Sculpture (New York, 1930), pp. 20-28. 

140 Gisela M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (New Haven, 1930), 
pp. 57, 245-247, 286. 

141 Cf. R. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt (Vienna, 1935). 

142 The studies of Leonardo da Vinci in proportion are chiefly of this character, closely 
connected with his investigations of human anatomy and movements. Cf. Richter, Literary 
Works, 1, 245-258 (sections 308-349); Erwin Panofsky, The Codex Huygens and Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Art Theory (London, 1940). 

143 The scientific character of one of the most popular manuals may be judged from the 
following: De humana physiognomonia Ioannis Baptistae Portae Napolitani Libri IV 
(Rothomagi, 1650), p. 42: ““Omne magnas habens extremitates est forte: Omnis leo, & 
quaedam animalia magnas habent extremitates. Ergo omnis leo, & quaedam animalia sunt 
fortia.” 

14 Panofsky, Diirer, 1, 281: “it was for Diirer—encouraged perhaps, by Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, who, we remember, was the most important intermediary between Ficino 
and Germany, . . .—to claim for artists what the Florentine Neo-Platonists had reserved 
for ‘seers’ (‘vates’): the quality of genius.” Agrippa’s De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scienti- 
arum atque Artium has two chapters on art: xxIv, “De Pictura,”’ and xxv, “De Statuaria 
et Plastica”; and his De Occulta Philosophia has two relevant chapters: xxvu1, “De Humani 
Corporis Proportione & Mensura, Harmoniaque,” and xxviu, “De Animae Humanae 
Compositione et Harmonia.” Cf. Henrici Agrippae ab Nettesheym, Opera (Lugduni, n.4.), 
u1, 45-47, and 1, 190-203. Agrippa (1, 190-196) reduces a Vitruvian diagram of proportions 
by Leonardo da Vinci, (Richter, Literary Works, 1, plate xvi), published in Fra Giodonco’s 
edition of Vitruvius, to a series of astrological charts. 
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human types (c), was also connected with physiognomy, but it antici- 
pated modern studies in physical anthropology, as exact, quantitative 
measurements of well-defined types were required to distinguish accu- 
rately familiar differences marked by race, age, temperament, as well as 
other popular characterizations. Internal relations (d) as an objective of 
studies in the proportions of parts to one another, was not only an aid in 
design and in criticism of works of art, but a matter of scientific im- 
portance, developed in modern times in such fields as palaeontology, the 
history of the emergence of the human race traced through prehistoric 
human remains, and comparative anatomy. The theory of the influence 
of the stars upon human destiny (e), the relation of the temperaments 
and humors to character and fate, the sympathy of the microcosm and 
the macrocosm, were also connected with the analysis of proportions. 

In Diirer’s case, as in that of other writers on the topic, the results were 
often sterile when the differences between several of these aims were not 
fully realized. His writings on proportion dealt with the matter indis- 
criminately as (a) construction, (b) style, and (c) the classification of 
human types, resulting in the confusion which marks his so-called 
“aesthetic excursus.”’6 

For Diirer, trained in a late mediaeval workshop, and owing his artistic 
reputation more to his woodcuts and engravings, where corrections can- 
not easily be made, than to his paintings, the need of planning correctly 
and conclusively before setting to work was a vital consideration, so that 
(a), construction, was one of the aims of his work on proportions. It was 
Diirer who first among German artists sought to acquire the humanist 
culture and knowledge which the mediaeval artisan did not possess, and, 
like many other Germans, he was fascinated by the harmony and sweet- 
ness of Italian Renaissance art, in contrast with the harsh expressionism 
of much contemporary German work, sometimes deliberately developed 
as passionate self-assertion and a belligerent repudiation of southern 
ideals. Thus, for Diirer, (b), the assimilation of Renaissance Italian 
superiority, the hope of grafting a new and finer style upon native Ger- 
man roots, was also a motive for studying proportions. Finally, aware, 
after having attempted to achieve it, that no uniform set of proportions 
could be relied upon always to produce beauty, he undertook to alleviate 
the difficulty by formulating proportions for a variety of distinct types, 
rather than for a single one, making (c), the classification of types, the 
third aspect of his studies. 

“% Cf, Erwin Panofsky, “‘Die Entwicklung der Proportionslehre als Abbild der Stilent- 
wicklung,” Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, x1v (1921), 188-219. 

“46 Other works by Erwin Panofsky on this and allied topics include Diirers Kunsttheorie, 


vornehmlich in ihrem Verhdltnis zu der der Italianer, (Berliri, 1915): and “Albrecht Dirers 
Rhythmische Kunst,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft (1926), p. 136. 
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748 Francis Bacon’s Essay “Of Beauty” 
Diirer was profoundly convinced of the value of geometrical pro- 
portion. The Venetian painter, Jacopo de’ Barbari, had aroused his in- 
terest by showing him figures constructed by geometrical means.’ His 
expectations could not be fulfilled, and he later concluded that: ‘Dann 
die linien dormit man ein Bild umzeucht, kann weder mit Zirkelen noch 
Richtscheitlinien umzogen werden.’’“® Like others, he had hoped that 
absolute beauty could be obtained through geometrical figures, and once 
realized would make a changeless style always available to artists, whose 
works would then be inevitably correct as well as admirable, and the 
judgment of critics would also become invariably true. This philosopher’s 
stone of art has been pursued by well-known writers even in recent 
years.49 

A sustained attempt to construct figures by geometrical means alone 
is shown by Diirer’s drawings; for example, those in the Dresden sketch- 
book,” and by his celebrated engraving of Adam and Eve in 1504. His 
confidence in geometry as construction and demonstration remained even 
after he had abandoned the attempt to achieve beauty solely by means 
of it.%! Years later, Diirer wrote of the diagrams in his own book: “Dann 
die Bilder déchten so gestrackt, wie sie vorn beschrieben sind, nichts zu 
brauchen, und sie warn unlieblich zu sehen.”’“? The enterprise was, there- 
fore, in Diirer’s own estimation, a futile one and he published this con- 
clusion as the beginning of the fourth of his Vier Biicher, which was 
devoted to a study of movements. 

Even here, Diirer’s treatment was not an improvement on his earlier 
stiff and schematic figures, for he analyzed them as if movement were “an 
abrupt transformation of crystallized ‘poses’.’’“* His defense of his posi- 
tion in this and other contradictory statements was not very convinc- 

Nevertheless, he started out his fourth book as if his endeavor had 
been successful and his promises fulfilled.“* He had discovered that 
supreme and final beauty is not to be constructed by geometrical means, 
yet he did not entirely abandon the theory for he had turned to an 
analysis of a number of types, analyzing them in the same way.!* 


47 Panofsky, Diirer, 1, 35. 

M48 Diirers schriftlicher Nachlass, ed. K. Lange and F. Fuhse (Halle a. S., 1893), p. 346. 
(From the London MSS). 

49 Cf. J. Hambidge, Dynamic Symmetry of the Greek Vase (New Haven and New York, 
1920) and other works by the same author. George D. Birkhoff, Aesthetic Measure (Cam- 
bridge, 1933). 

10 Cf. R. Bruck, Das Skizzenbuch von Albrecht Diirer (Strassburg, 1905), plate 74. 

151 Diirers schriftlicher Nachlass, p. 222. 182 Thid., p. 231. 

453 Panofsky, Diirer, 1, 268. 54 Diirers schrifilicher Nachlass, pp. 229-230. 

18 Tbid., pp. 231-232. 56 Tbid., p. 352. 
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The figures by which geometrical proofs are illustrated are precisely 
drawn by ruler and compass; the conclusions as to internal relations of 
the entities assumed by geometry are demonstrably true by chains of 
deductive reasoning; and therefore, many have supposed, reasoning as to 
the presence or absence of beauty, in human figures or other objects so 
drawn, is certain and capable of demonstration, because of their analogy 
to the illustrations of geometry. Such a view derives ultimately from 
Plato’s Philebus," so that Diirer was not the first to confuse the beauty 
of art with the conclusiveness of geometry, when both have to do with 
patterns of lines. 

The analysis of a number of types is but a compromise with the origi- 
nal theory and simply magnifies the difficulties, for then there is a 
multiplicity of types, whose beauty must be achieved, each through a 
different set of proportions. While advocating this approach, Diirer in 
the same passage repeated the story of Zeuxis and the reflections which 
Cicero had attributed to him.“* Undisturbed by the contradictions in his 
statements, he also said that when we find two men both handsome and 
attractive, but unlike in every respect, we do not know which is the more 
beautiful, ‘“‘so blind ist unser Erkanntnuss,’’®® implying that the case 
- would be different if we really understood the matter properly. Diirer 
appears to have changed his program to one in which types were studied, 
as a result of his second journey to Italy in 1505-1507, when he came into 
contact with other Italian theories of proportion, learning perhaps some- 
thing of Leonardo’s investigations, which were rather investigations of 
internal relations than efforts to establish and classify types. He justified 
his new approach by an appeal to nature and at the same time connected 
nature with geometry.’ 

A statement of Lucian had set a classical precedent for the intense but 

exclusive ideal of an absolute beauty to be realized concretely, when he 
said: 
Now we are looking not simply for beauty, but for the greatest beauty, and if we 
miss that, we shall account ourselves no further than we were; we shall not be 
content with chancing upon some sort of beauty; we are in search of a definite 
thing, the supreme beauty, which must necessarily be one. 


The inevitable disillusion following upon the expectation that it should 
be possible to achieve the final and absolute in a single work of art or in 


87 Philebus, 51 C-D, 56 B, 57 A-66 C; Symposium, 211 A-212 A. 

8 Diirers schrifilicher Nachlass, p. 225. 159 Thid., p. 228. 

60 Tbid., p. 226. For a translation of the “aesthetic excursus,” cf. William Martin Con- 
way, Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer (Cambridge, 1889), pp. 243-250. 

61 Hermotimus, 45. Cf. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler, The Works of Lucian of Samosata 
Oxford, 1905), 11, 67. 
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the work of a single artist, is simply hastened by such a belief. As the Cé 
conclusion of an objective, quantitative method by which they looked of 
forward to learning the artistic secret of the ages, readers were not en- al 
couraged when they found these words in the “aesthetic excursus”’ of N 
Diirer: ge 
Nach solchen Dingen ratschlagen die Menschen und haben unzihlig viel unter- vs 
schiedlicher Urtheil und suchen manicherlei Weg darnach, wiewol man das ” 
Haflich eher bekummt dann das Hiibsch. In solichem Irrthum, den wir jetz . 
zumal bei uns haben, weif ich nit statthaft zu beschreiben endlich, was Mass sich : 
zu der rechten Hiibsche nachnen mécht.' 
In a preliminary version of the “aesthetic excursus,” Diirer had ec 
previously written: m 
Dann es lebt kein Mensch auf Erdrich, der alle Schén an ihn hab, er mécht all- ti 
weg noch viel schéner sein. Es lebt auch kein Mensch auf Erden, der beschliess- D 
lich sprechen mécht, wie die allerschénest Gestalt des Menschen mécht sein, 
Niemands weiss das dann Gott allein.!® N 
it 
Bacon probably knew of Diirer’s work merely by hearsay, and if he al 
saw the book, he would probably be so unfavorably impressed by the 
woodcut diagrams that he would hardly pause to read the work. If he had N 
undertaken to read it, he would have found that it consisted mainly of in 
minutely measured proportions of a number of types, shown in profile M 
and from in front or in back, with but a few confused pages that have 
attracted attention since they were termed the “aesthetic excursus.” In re 
the midst of these laborious diagrams Bacon would have found a repeti- ki 
tion of the familiar story about Zeuxis; he would also have found an q 
allusion to the doctrine of love at first sight, in Diirer’s statement: “Und de 
die rechten Kiinstner erkennen im Augenblick, welchs ein gewaltsam el 
Werk ist, und sich gebiert ein grosse Lieb daraus dem ders versteht.”™ 
It is true, of course, that it is always possible and often profitable to S 
analyze precisely, as achieved facts, the proportions of human figures et 
and the relations of the several elements in a work of art to one another; 
on the other hand, it is an expectation that leads to frustration if the 
artist undertakes to construct perfect figures by means of a set of pro- 
portions established in advance and then prove that they must be beau- Al 
tiful because they have drawing in common with geometry. : 
Bacon may have suspected something of this, and although he realized 
the importance of anatomy, for he desired it to be developed scientifi- J 
162 Cf. n. 151 above. 163 Diirers schriftlicher Nachlass, p. 300. 5 


164 Thid., p. 228. 
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cally, he was not aware that Leonardo had already laid the foundations 
of modern scientific knowledge in this field. Of the importance of 
anatomy to the artist, Leonardo had written: 


Necessaria cosa é al pittore, per essere buon membrificatore nelle attitudini e 
gesti che fare si possono per i nudi, di sapare la notomia di nervi, ossa, muscoli e 
lacerti, per sapere ne’ diversi movimenti e forze qual nervo o muscolo é di tal 
movimento cagione; e solo far quelli evidenti e questi ingrossati, e non gli altri 
per tutto, come molti fanno, che per parere gran disegnatori fanno i loro nudi 
legnosi e senza grazia, che paiano a vederli un sacco di noci pit che superficie 
umana, ovvero un fascio di ravani, piuttosto che muscolosi nudi.! 


In any case, Bacon did not mention this, the principal defect in Diirer’s 
equipment for study of the proportions of the human figure, in his com- 
ments on that artist. In the next sentence he appealed to poetic inspira- 
tion, after rejecting the compilations of Zeuxis and the geometry of 
Diirer. 


x 


Not but I think a painter may make a better face than ever was; but he must do 
it by a kind of felicity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air in music), 
and not by rule. 


Non quin existimen, elegantiorem faciem depingi a Pictore posse, quam unquam 
in vivis fuit, sed hoc ei contigere oportet, ex felicitate quadam, & casu, (veluti 
Musicis sui cantus) non autem ex Regulis artis. 


The most interesting difference between the English and the Latin 
renderings of Bacon’s thought is the translation of “he must do it by a 
kind of felicity,” by the Latin, “hoc ei contigere oportet, ex felicitate 
quadam et casu.” The Latin phrase is more congenial to the Platonic 
doctrine of poetic inspiration,’** while ‘‘ex felicitate quadam et casu” 
emphasizes its unpredictable course. 

A curious adaptation of Bacon’s Essay, “Of Beauty,” made in 1658 by 
Sir William Sanderson, without acknowledgment of its origin, as Fred- 
erick Hard has pointed out,!® includes this paraphrase of sentence X: 


Indeed a Painter may make a better personage than ever was seen since the first 


16 Works, 1, 407: “Catalogus Historiarum Particularium Secundum Capita: 43. Historia 
Anatomica, sive Membrorum internorum hominis; et varietatis ipsorum, quatenus in- 
venitur in ipsa naturali compage et structura, et non tantum quoad morbos et accidentia 
supernaturalia.”” 166 Richter, Literary Works, 11, 83-106. 

8? Trattato, 1, 174 (section 337). This is perhaps also an allusion to Michelangelo’s Last 
Judgment. 

#8 The doctrine is to be found in the Symposium, Ion, Meno, Phaedo, and Phaedrus. 

1 Frederick Hard, “Ideas from Bacon and Wotton in William Sanderson’s Graphice,” 
SP, xxxvi (1939), 228. 
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Creation; which he does by a kind of felicity, not by Rule; as a Musitian doth 
his French Aires, not by a true method of setting.1”° 


The phrase, ‘‘not but I think a painter may make a better face than 
ever was,” recalls the observation of Aristotle, that: ‘It may be impos- 
sible that there should be such people as Zeuxis used to paint, but it 
would be better if there were.’’! 

The doctrine of poetic inspiration was sometimes combined with 
Aristotle’s views on art and music as appropriate educational activities ;!” 
by Sir Thomas Elyot, for example, in the Gouvernour,! yet Bacon per- 
mitted no more than an appeal to such inspiration as an argument 
against the methods of Zeuxis and Diirer. 

Bacon’s invocation of poetic inspiration was probably a debt he owed 
to Cicero, instead of borrowing it directly from Plato. In one oration, 
Cicero had said: “Atque sic a summis hominibus eruditissimisque ac- 
cepimus, ceterarum rerum studia ex doctrina et praeceptis et arte 
constare, poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis viribus excitari et quasi 
divino quodam spiritu inflari.””!”4 In one of his treatises on oratory, he 
also remarked: ‘‘Saepe enim audivi, poetam bonum neminem (id quod a 
Democrito et Platone in scriptis relictum esse dicunt) sine inflammatione 
animorum existere posse, et sine quodam afflatu quasi furoris.’’”> The 
same writer used the phrase “‘casu magis et felicitate” in another oration, 
saying of his part in the defense: “‘ut ea quae pro salute omnium gessi, 
casu magis et felicitate a me quam virtute et consilio gesta videantur.’”!”6 

Plutarch disagreed with popular reliance on chance, and refused to 
admit any scope for it in art, claiming the only recorded instance was that 
of an artist who threw a sponge at a painting, enraged because he could 
not represent the foam that filled a horse’s mouth from champing at the 
bit; he achieved the desired result by accident when the sponge splashed 
against the wall.!’” 

In Bacon’s own day, Montaigne took a point of view with regard to 
music precisely the opposite of Bacon’s, when he said: “Les fantasies de 


170 Sir William Sanderson, Graphice, or the Use of the Pen and Pensil, in Designing, 
Drawing, and Painting; with an exact Discourse of each of them (London, 1658), pp. 46-47. 

111 Poetics, Xxv, 28. 172 Politics, vim, ii, 3-4, 6; iii, 1-2. 

173 The Booke named The Gouvernour Deuised by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight, edited from 
the first edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen Croft (London, 1883), 1, 38, Chapter 
vu, “In what wyse musike may be to a noble man necessary”; 43, Chapter vu, ‘That it is 
commendable in a gentilman to paynte or karue exactely, if nature do thereto induce 
hym,” 174 Pro Archia, 18. 175 De Oratore, 11, 46. 17%6 Pro P. Sulla, 83. 

177 De Fortuna, 4 (99 B). Sextus Empiricus (H ypotyposes, 1, 28), tells the story of Apelles; 
according to Pliny, Protogenes represented the foam of a panting dog, and Nealces the 
foam of a horse (Nat. Hist. xxxv, 103-104): all did so with a sponge, also by accident, in 
anger. 
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la musique sont conduictes par art, les miennes par sort.’’!”* Bacon, in- 
deed, had already shown his scepticism with regard to the hope that 
success could be produced by rule, when he wrote: ‘“‘Futilem enim esse 
constat et angusti cujusdam animi, qui existemet artem de scientiis 
inveniendis perfectam jam a principio excogitari et proponi posse.’’!’9 
His own success as an orator must have convinced him of that.!*° 

The interest in this sentence for many critics lies in its connection with 
Bacon’s theory of poetry. In the Advancement of Learning, Bacon had 
written that poetry 


is nothing but Feigned History, which may be styled as well in prose as in verses 
The use of Feigned History hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the 
mind of man in those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it; the world 
being in proportion inferior to the soul; by reason whereof there is agreeable to 
the spirit of man a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more 
absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of things. . . . So it appeareth 
that poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and delectation. 
And therefore it was ever thought to have some participation of divineness, be- 
cause it doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the shews of things to the 
desires of the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the na- 
ture of things.!8 


The picturesque language and expansion of this theme, based probably 
but indirectly, on a statement in the Poetics,!®* is more restrained and 
compact in the Latin version than in the English original. As Murray 
W. Bundy has pointed out,’* W. B. Worsfold!* hailed Bacon as a 
prophet of later romantic theory, an attitude maintained by Gayley and 
Scott.!% J. E. Spingarn carried on this tradition, when he wrote of Bacon: 


It was he who first defined the relation of poetry to the imagination, and at- 
tempted a classification of the arts and sciences based on the division of the 
mind, according to which poetry bears the same relation to the imaginative 
faculty that history and philosophy bear, respectively, to memory and reason.1*% 


18 Livre, 11, chapitre m1, “Dv repentir.” Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne (Bordeaux, 
1919), 1, 21. 119 De Augmentis Scientiarum, Vv, iii (Works, 1, 636). 

18° Cf. Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelling (Boston, 1892), p. 30. ; 

181 Advancement of Learning (Works, u1, 343-344); De Augmentis Scientiarum (Works, 
1, 517-518). Cf. Descriptio Globi Intellectualis (W orks, 111, 727-728). 

182 Poetics, rx, 1-3. 1451 a-b. 

183 Murray W. Bundy, “Bacon’s True Opinion of Poetry,” SP, xvi (1930), 245, 247. 

1 W. Basil Worsfold, The Principles of Criticism (New York and London, 1902), pp. 
49-51. 

1% Charles Mills Gayley and Fred Newton Scott, Methods and Materials of Literary 
Criticism (New York, 1899), pp. 287, 392-393. 

18 J. E. Spingarn, “Jacobean and Caroline Criticism,” Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature, vit (Cambridge, 1911), 294. ; 
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But Professor Bundy showed that poetry was discussed by Bacon 
simply because it was part of an encyclopaedic plan, a tradition which, 
like the correspondence between the faculties and the fields of learning, 
was also of mediaeval origin.4*? Bacon concluded his remarks on poetry 
in the Advancement of Learning, by saying: 


we are beholding to poets more than to the philosophers’ works; and for wit and 
eloquence not much less than to orators’ harangues. But it is not good to stay 
too long in the theatre. Let us now pass on to the judicial place or palace of the 
mind, which we are to approach and view with more reverence and attention. 


For Bacon, as Professor Bundy concludes, “‘Poetry is a mere play of 
the imagination. It is rhetoric, as we shall see, not poetry, which involves 
a vital function or ‘work’ of that power.’’!® 

Perhaps the most outspoken attack on the doctrine set forth by Bacon 
was later made by the painter and writer, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
moved, in 1791, after reading Bacon’s Essays again, to add additional 
matter on the question to his Third Discourse, while revising his annual 
lectures with a view to their inclusion in his complete works.!® Most of 
this additional matter is reproduced by Cotton in facsimile, from Sir 
Joshua’s original manuscript.!* After quoting sentences VIII and X, the 
President of the Royal Academy pronounced: 


It is not safe to question any opinion of so great a writer, and so profound a 
thinker, as undoubtedly Bacon was. But he studies brevity to excess; and there- 
fore his meaning is sometimes doubtful. If he means that beauty has nothing to 
do with rule, he is mistaken. There is a rule, obtained out of general Nature, to 
contradict which is to fall into deformity. Whenever any thing is done beyond 
this rule, it is in virtue of some other rule which is followed along with it, but 
which does not contradict it. Everything which is wrought with certainty is 
wrought upon some principle. If it is not, it cannot be repeated. If by felicity is 
meant any thing of chance or hazard, or something born with a man and not 
earned, I cannot agree with this great philosopher. Every object which pleases 
must give us pleasure upon some certain principles; but as the objects of pleasure 


187 For the parallels between Bacon’s divisions and those of Huarte, cf. Clarence DeWitt 
Thrope, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes, University of Michigan Publications, 
Language and Literature, xvi, (1940), 45; Examen de los Ingenios para las Sciencias, 
Compuesto por el Doctor Juan Huarte (Amsterdam, 1662), pp. 127-128. Cf. also Rafael 
Salillas, Un Gran Inspirador de Cervantes (Madrid, 1905), in which it is claimed that Cer- 
vantes called Don Quixote, “el ingenioso hidalgo,” because of Huarte’s book. 

188 Works, 11, 346. 

189 Bundy, op. cit., 261. 

199 Frederick Whiley Hilles, The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Cambridge, 
1936), p. 190. 

1% William Cotton, Sir Joshua and his Works, Gleanings from his Diary, unpublished 
Manuscripts, and from other Sources (London, 1856), p. 210. 
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are almost infinite, so their principles vary without end, and every man finds 
them out, not by felicity or successful hazard, but by care and sagacity.!* 


xI 


Aman shall see faces, that if you examine them part by part, you shall find never 
a good; and yet altogether do well. 

Videre est facies nonnullas, quarum partes singulae, examini si subjiciantur, vix 
unam reperies quam separatim probes; quae tamen in consortio satis placent. 


The Latin is here an expansion of the English original, without radical 
alteration in the meaning. This sentence is the second one to appear for 
the first time in the edition of 1625, not being found in MS. Harley 5106, 
or in the edition of 1612. 

The view expressed by Bacon finds parallels in Plotinus.'® In arguing 
with regard to the beauty of bodies that the popular opinion, endorsed 
by the Stoics, was wrong, Plotinus brought in several considerations. 
They had said that; “proportion of the parts with relation to one another 
and to the whole, with appropriate color,™ constitutes visual beauty, and 
for them and other things in genzral, their beauty is essentially their 
symmetry and proportion.” But, as he showed: 


for those who hold this view, no simple thing, but only a thing composed will 
necessarily be beautiful. It is the whole that will be beautiful for them, and the 
parts will not each have beauty by themselves, but the compounded whole, in 
order to be beautiful. But it is necessary, if the whole, then the parts must also 
be beautiful; not, indeed, of ugly parts will the beautiful whole consist, but of 
parts all of which are beautiful. Furthermore, beautiful colors, such as the light 
of the sun, will be outside beauty, since they are simple and do not possess beauty 
by reason of the symmetry of their parts. How, too, will gold be beautiful? How 
will lightning [or stars] at night be beautiful? The same goes for sounds; the 
simple will be excluded from possessing beauty. 


After showing these consequences of the theory that beauty results 
from symmetrical and proportioned parts, thus excluding simple, un- 
compounded things from possessing it, he continues: 


and yet each of the notes in a beautiful whole is beautiful in itself. Since, too, the 
same face, keeping the same proportion in its parts, sometimes seems beautiful 
and sometimes not, how can we not say that beauty in symmetry is something 


1% Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses, Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, With 
Introduction and Notes by Roger Fry (New York, n.d.), pp. 55-56. 

1% Enneades, 1, vi, 1. Cf. Plotini Enneades, 30-31, for Ficino’s Latin translation. 

1 Cicero (Tusculanarum Disputationum, 1v, xiii, 31) and St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, 
xxu, 19) give substantially the same definition. 
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other than symmetry, and that the symmetrical is beautiful because of some- 
thing else? 


He also objects to accounting for the beauty of such things as fine 
occupations, speeches, laws, doctrines, and knowledge, on the ground of 
proportion. Wrong views can be symmetrical, but what does that prove? 
The views that temperance is stupid and that justice is generous in- 
genuousness are harmonious and symmetrical. Virtue is a beauty of the 
soul, but it does not have symmetrical parts in the sense that quantities 
and numbers do. Thus Plotinus established that the quality of a whole 
is not the result of compounding parts according to symmetry and pro- 
portion. Simple things, which do not have parts, and immaterial things, 
that do not possess quantity, may also be beautiful. As has already been 
noted, he had also said: “Of portraits the more lively are more beautiful 
even though less regular.” 

The advance in Bacon’s statement over the view of Plotinus is that he 
sees wholes whose parts are not beautiful can also be excellent, which was 
a discovery of the Baroque period in its naturalistic phase, and this was 
consistent with the observation of Plotinus regarding portraits. We 
might have expected Bacon to have little sympathy with Neoplatonic 
ideas, although, as a resourceful advocate, he was perhaps ready to in- 
voke them if they served to support his side in an argument. 

It is interesting to note that the relation of parts to the whole in beauty 
is treated in Sidney’s verses, and that his attitude is the conservative one 
that was opposed by Bacon:!% 


Like Dyvers Flowers whose dyvers Beautyes serve 
To decke the Earthe with this well coloured weede, 

Thoughe eche of them his private forme preserve, 
Yet joyning Formes, one sighte of Bewty breede 
Right so my thoughtes whereon my harte I feede. 


Right so my Inwarde partes and owteward glasse, 
Though eche possess a dyvers worcking kynde, 

Yet all well knitt, to one fayre ende do passe, 
That hee to whome these sondry giftes I bynde, 
All what I am still one his owne to fynde. 


XII 


If it be true that the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is 
no marvel though persons in years seem many times more amiable; pulchrorum 
autumnus pulcher: for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and considering 
the youth as to make up the comeliness. 


1% Sir Philip Sidney, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, being the original version now 
for the first time printe: edited by Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1926), p. 188. 
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Quod si verum sit, Pulchritudinem praecipuam sitam esse, in motu decoro, mirum 
sane non est, si provectiores aetate, aliquando videantur junioribus amabiliores: 
secundum illud Euripidis; Pulchrorum autumnus pulcher: Etenim fieri non 
potest, ut Iuvenis per omnia decus tueatur, nisi forté juventutem ipsam, ad 
supplementum decoris assumas. 


From the Latin it is clear that ‘‘many times” modifies ‘‘seems”’ rather 
than ‘‘more amiable.” In the Latin, too, the quotation is attributed to 
Euripides. There is no equivalent explicitly given for “by pardon”; and 
“per omnia decus tueatur”’ is used for “can be comely.” The thought 
seems to be that youth is always awkward, unless you consider that 
youth itself is an excuse for lack of gracefulness and dignity. 

Plutarch, in his Alcibiades, which Bacon doubtless had in mind when 
he gave that celebrated disciple of Socrates as an example of masculine 
good looks, had said that Euripides was not right in asserting that even 
the autumn of beautiful persons is beautiful, although it was, by ex- 
ception, true of Alcibiades.1% Bacon here quotes Plutarch with the in- 
tention of citing ancient authority for the claim that the gracefulness of 
older men is the beautiful autumn of beautiful persons, that graceful men 
continue to be such even when they are older.!*” 

The context of the quotation, pulchrorum autumnus pulcher, is pre- 
served by Aelian.!** At a banquet given by Archelaus, Euripides became 
intoxicated, and in reply to a question of the king, he answered: “non 
enim ver solum formosorum est pulcherimum, verum etiam autumnus,”’ 
to quote a later Latin translation. It appeacs, then, that the poet in 
defense of a scandalous episode, said something, considered clever in 
antiquity, which Plutarch solemnly pronounced generally untrue. 

Marcus Aurelius, imbued with piety towards nature, asserted we 
should observe that everything that comes about according to nature 
has something attractive in it; if a man has insight into natural process, 
he will see a certain beauty in the maturity and comeliness of an old man 
or woman.'*® Such a benevolent attitude was not that of Euripides or of 
Bacon. 

The reason for Bacon to quote the phrase in Latin in his text was not 
unusual. In Amyot’s French translation of Plutarch and in Sir Thomas 
North’s translation from Amyot’s French, the whole passage, including 


1% Alcibiades, 1, 5. 

17 Tn the A pophthegms New and Old, of 1625, Bacon quoted the same saying, translating 
it into English, and showing that the use made of it in 1612 was an intentional rhetorical 
adaptation to the context, and not simply a misunderstanding. (Works, vu, 145). 

1% Varia Historia, xi, iv. The Latin is from Aelianus, Varia Historia, cum interpreta- 
tione Justi Vulteji (Leyden, 1731). The object of the poet’s affections was then about forty 
years old, Aelian reports. 199 Meditations, 111, 2. 
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this quotation, is turned into French and English respectively. But it 
was a common humanist practice, when writing in the vernacular, to 
quote all ancient sources in Latin. Thus in the Advancement of Learning, 
Bacon quoted Aristotle in Latin,?° as well as the Old Testament,” and 
Tacitus,?” but in quoting an Italian proverb,” he felt it might also be 
paraphrased in English. 

In the preceding Essay XLII, ‘Of Youth and Age,” Bacon had com- 
pared the merits and defects of youth with those of age.” In 1612, when 
this and “Of Beauty” were first published, Bacon was entering his 
fifties, and it was said that Essay XLIV, “Of Deformity,” was inspired 
by his unfriendly cousin, Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury.?% It is not in- 
conceivable, indeed, that he consoled himself by thinking of the relative 
durability of ‘‘dignity of presence,” and of ‘‘decent and gracious motion,” 
even when he had passed his youth. 


XIII 


Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last: and for 
the most part it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a little out of countenance; 
but certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtue shine, and vices blush. 


Pulchritudo, est instar fructus horarii, qui facile corrumpitur; nec diu durat: 
atque saepe juventutem inducit dissolutam, senectutem autem sero poenitentem: 
attamen si bene collectur, virtutes splendere facit, vitia erubescere. 


In this sentence Bacon continues with a contrast between youth and 
age, the theme of Essay XLII, now relating it to the question of physical 
beauty and moral virtue, and stressing the vulnerability of beautiful 
youth. 

The phrase “‘sero poenitentem” is related to Con. in the Antitheses on 
Juventus: “Juventus poenitentiae campus”; while “Virtutes splendere 
facit, vitia erubescere, “‘corresponds to Con. in the Antitheses on Forma, 
where Bacon states: “Forma virtutes splendere facit, vitia rubere.’” 
The thought presented in the latter part of this sentence has occasionally 
been misunderstood by critics,?’ for it requires knowledge of the advice 
given by Socrates that those possessed of beauty should use a mirror to 
encourage them to virtue.?°* Lacking familiarity with the allusion, a 

200 Works, v1, 432.  [bid.,448. Ibid. 458. 203 [hid., 459 Tbid., 47. 

205 The Court and Times of James the First, compiled by Thomas Birch [edited by Robert 
Folkestone Williams] (London, 1848), 1, 214: (from a letter of John Chamberlain to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, Dec. 17, 1612): “Sir Francis Bacon hath set out new essays where, ina 
chapter of Deformity, the world takes notice that he paints out his little cousin to the life.” 

20 Works, 1, 689. 


207 Cf. Bacon’s Essays, ed. Alfred S. West (Cambridge, 1889), p. 230. 
208 Cf. notes 34-36 above. 
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critic might agree with Reynolds that Bacon “‘studies brevity to excess; 
and therefore his meaning is sometimes doubtful.” It has already been 
noted that La Primaudaye, in a book appearing in English in 1594, 
stated that: ‘‘For as beautie causeth vertue to appear more faire, when 
it is ioyned therewith, so contrariwise, it maketh vice more vgly and 
loathsome to look vpon.” This observation he immediately followed with 
the story of Socrates and the mirror, reported by Plutarch, Galen, and 
Apuleius.*°® That anecdote was also introduced by Charron, following 
two passages which have already been cited as parallels to Bacon’s 
observations. Charron wrote: 


Socrates confessoit que la laideur de son corps accusoit justement la laideur 
naturelle de son ame, mais que par institution il auoit corrigé celle de l’ame. 
C’est vne foible & dangereuse caution que la mine, mais ceux qui dementent 
leur bonne Phisionomie, sont plus punissables que les autres, car ils falsifient 
& trahissent la promesse bonne, que nature a planté en leur front, & trompent le 
monde.*!® 


A book published the year before Bacon was born was Wilson’s Arte 
of Rhetorique, and it is quite likely that he used it as a text while a student 
at Cambridge, from 1573 to 1575. In this work Wilson gives a specimen 
oration, consoling a mother who has lost young children. In the course 
of this rhetorical exercise, he wrote: 


Among fruite we see some apples are sone ripe, and fal from the Tree in the 
middle of Sommer, other be still greene and tary til Winter, and hereupon are 
commonly called Winter fruite: even so it is with men, some die yong some die 
olde, and some die in their middle age.” 


Finally, at the end of these notes on one of the Essays, we may wish to 
re-examine the familiar lines of Pope on Bacon:?” 


think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 


As mankind included Plato, Aristotle, and others of no less rank, 
Bacon could hardly have surpassed them in wisdom. And surely Mon- 
taigne was as bright. Nor was Bacon mean in superlative degree; yet it 
was scarcely wise or bright to belittle youth, as a prop to middle-aged 
vanity. 


A. McManon 
New York University 


9 Cf. note 49 above. 210 De la Sagesse, 87. 
* Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, 1560, ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1919), p. 83. 
*2 Essay on Man (1734), Epistle rv, 281-282. 
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XLVI 


THE HOROSCOPE IN WEBSTER’S 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


N almost all the plays of the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists one 

finds an abundance of astrological jargon used metaphorically and as 
sheer literary garnish, showing no particular knowledge of the complex 
technicalities of astrology. Occasionally, however, a Jacobean dramatist’s 
delineation of a horoscope involves such astrological technicalities that 
he and his audience must have fully appreciated the various manifesta- 
tions of horoscopy. Such is the case in John Webster’s The Duchess of 
Malfi. My purpose in this paper is to present an adequate explanation of 
the horoscope employed at one of the critical moments in this play. 

At the beginning of the second act the widowed Duchess has already 
clandestinely married Antonio (the major-domos of her palace), is big 
with Antonio’s child, and (by wearing loose-fitting gowns) has succeeded 
in keeping the household of her palace from knowing of her pregnancy. 
On the night of the child’s birth, Antonio plans a ruse to further keeping 
the secret: he announces that the Duchess’ jewels have been stolen, and 
thereupon orders that the gates be shut and all members of the household 
confine themselves to their chambers for the night. This has no sooner 
been done than Antonio is informed that he is “the happy father of a 
sonne.” He hurries off at once to cast the child’s horoscope, or, as he says, 
to “set a figure for’s Nativitie.”! But in the process of this astrological 
manipulation, Antonio is approached by Bosolo, the spy of the Malfi 
brothers, who, upon hearing the Duchess’ shrieks and suspecting all the 
while what is amiss, ignores the command that he remain in his lodgings. 
After an argument that almost ends in physical combat, Antonio warns 
him not to pass the door that leads to the Duchess’ lodgings, and leaves. 
But in his excitement, he drops unknowingly the horoscope he has been 
casting. Bosolo, alone, retrieves it and discovers the Duchess’ secret. 


What’s here? a childes Nativitie calculated! [Reads] The Dutchess was deliver'd 
of a Sonne, ’tweene the hours twelve, and one, in the night: Anno Dom: 1504. 
(that’s this yeere) decimo nono Decembris (that’s this night) taken according to 
the Meridian of Malfy (that’s our Dutchesse: happy discovery!). The Lord of the 


117. ii. 92. All citations from the play are from The Complete Works of John Websier, 
ed. F. L. Lucas (London, 1927), 1. Professor Lucas (p. 151) is amused that Antonio, 
immediately after a lecture from Delio on superstition, should hurry away to cast a 
horoscope. But Webster apprently knew what recent research is beginning to clearly 
show: that in the early sixteenth century the children of a Duchess always had their 
horoscopes cast, and that this manifestation received virtually as much serious considera- 
tion as did the child’s christening. Cf. Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimen- 
tal Science (New York, 1923-1941), v, 159 ff.; Don Cameron Allen, The Star-Crossed 
Renaissance (Duke University Press, 1941), p. 52. 
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first house, being combust in the ascendant, signifies short life: and Mars being in a 


human signe, joyn’d to the taile of the Dragon, in the eight house, doth threaten 
aviolent death; Caetera non scrutantur.? 


Then Bosolo hurries off to convey what he knows to the Malfi brothers, 
whose murderous wrath ultimately brings about the destruction of the 
Duchess and two of her base-blooded children by Antonio. 

Professor Lucas’ annotations on the terms used in this astrological 
passage are, in the main, correct.* He observes that combust is an astro- 
logical term meaning ‘“‘burnt up”—that it refers to a planet’s being 
unfortunately posited within 8} degrees of the sun, a position in which 
the planet’s benign influence is all but destroyed. He points out that the 
ascendant is the sign of the zodiac rising (or “‘ascending’’) on the eastern 
horizon, and is therefore in the first of the twelve houses of the horoscope. 
He notices that the human signs of the zodiac are Gemini, Virgo, Sagit- 
tarius, and Aquarius, and that the eighth house of the horoscope is the 
malignant “‘House of Death” just as the first house is the ‘‘House of 
Life.’ He observes also that the Dragon’s Tail is that point in the 
heavens where the moon crosses the sun’s ecliptic in her descent into 
southern latitude, and he points out that the Dragon’s Tail was regarded 
as exerting “‘a sinister influence.” But Professor Lucas has not observed 
that Antonio’s prognostications of “‘short life’? and ‘‘a violent death” 
are, according to the astrological authorities, precisely correct; that the 
information which Webster gives is enough to allow us to cast at least a 
part of the horoscope, and conclude that it is a purely hypothetical one 
craftily designed by Webster for his dramatic purposes. 

We may notice first that the horoscope is dated December 19, at which 
time (Julian Calendar) the sun will be in any year approximately 7 
degrees in Capricorn.* Now in order for the “‘lord of the first house”’ in 
this horoscope to be within 8} degrees of the sun in the first house (or 
“combust in the ascendant”), Capricorn must be the sign in the first 
house. Moreover, since the “lord” of a house is that planet which “rules” 
the sign in the house, and since Saturn is judged by all astrologers to be 
the ruler of Capricorn, then Saturn must be in combustion in the first 
house. Antonio has further calculated that in the eighth house Mars is in 
conjunction with the Dragon’s Tail in a human sign. If Capricorn is in 
the first house, the human sign in this case must be Virgo.5 This, then, 
isthe horoscope about which Antonio has had time only to write: 


* 1 iii. 72-80. 8 Op. cit., 1, 147, 153. 4 See an Ephemeris for any year. 
‘Although a horoscope with Capricorn ascending requires that Leo govern the eighth 
house, yet the revolution of the signs through the houses makes it possible that some de- 
grees of Virgo (which, when Capricorn ascends, rules the ninth house) actually rule a por- 
tion of the eighth house; and should Mars, in our case, have just entered Virgo, his position 
inthe horoscope would be in Virgo and in the eighth house rather than in the ninth. 
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The Lord of the first house, being combust in the ascendant, signifies short life: 
and Mars being in a human signe, joyn’d to the taile of the Dragon, in the eight 
house, doth threaten a violent death. 


An astrologer would be appalled indeed upon discovering such a set 
of malignant configurations in the nativity of his client. Augier Ferrier, 
whose particularly complete textbook of astrology was translated and 
published in London in 1593, writes: 


The Sunne in the first house maketh the chylde.. . most advanced of all his 
bretheren. . . . [But] If the lord of the first house . . . bee unfortunate [combust, 
for exainple] in the first house, the childe shall not live long. . . . If the Domina- 
tor of the ascendant be burnde [i.e., combust] the child shall dye before 9 daies 
be accomplished . . . (except when he is burned in his owne house or exalta- 
tion).® 


Under the caption of “Annotationes Universales” in the elaborate 
Speculum Astrologiae of Francisco Junctinus, we find: 


Dominus primae domus in primae domo fortunatus, dat nato longam vitam., 
Infortunatus vero vel combustus significat vitam brevem.’ 


And William Lilly, foremost of the professional astrologers of seven- 
teenth-century London, records some pertinent remarks: 


If the lord of the ascendant be under the Sun’s beams, or going to combustion, 
... Judge that the native shall not be long lived, but is near some danger or 
misfortune. ... Saturn [if “lord of the horoscope”] in conjunction with Sol 
signifies losses to the querent by fire, or by men in power, who persecute him, 
and confine him within the walls of a prison... ; and he is seldon healthy or of 
long life.® 


Our astrologer would surely stroke his beard and look with grave mis- 
givings upon Antonio’s son’s chances for a long life. He would be doubly 
disturbed when he glanced at the configuration in the eighth house: Mars 
in conjunction with the Dragon’s Tail in a human sign. For Augier 
Ferrier records in his chapter “‘Of the Death” the following: 


You must consider if there be any planet in the eighth house, for he is the 
significator of the Death. .. . If Mars be the Significator of death, . . . and be 
very evil disposed, it maketh him to be hanged and strangled, or smothered, or 
otherwise killed in his bedde, or on hys horse. 

If the tayle of the Dragon bee joyned to the Significator of death, denotes 


° A Learned Astronomical Discourse on the Judgement of Nativities, trans. Thomas Kel- 
way (London, 1593), pp. 43, 49, 9. We may notice, in regard to the last statement, that in 
our case Saturn is in his “‘owne house,” Capricorn. 7 (Lugduni, 1581), 1, 379. 

8 Christian Astrology (London, 1647). I cite from Zadkiel’s 1852 edition entitled An 
Introduction to Astrology by William Lilly (London, 1939), pp. 83, 317. 
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poisons, venims, and violent medicines. Mars within the eighth, . . . the Lord 
of the ascendant unfortunate, witnesse violent death, by the shedding of blood 
or otherwise. 

In the eighth house, Mars, out of his principal dignitie, signifieth hayste death 
pestilence, impediment, slaughter, and other sorts of violent death. ... The 
tayle of the Dragon (in the eighth house) denotes horrible death.°® 


Claudius Ptolemy, perhaps the supreme astrological authority, states: 


Mars, if in signs of human form, .. . and contrary in condition [i.e., evilly as- 
pected], will operate violent death, either in civil or foreign war, or by suicide.’® 


And Junctinus agrees: 


Mars in octava domo, et in signo humano, aut in secunda facie Tauri, vel prima 
Leonis, ferro interiturum obnunciat." 


Thus we discover Antonio precisely accurate in his judgment of his son’s 
natal horoscope. 

Professor Lucas believes it “‘a curious piece of irony, whether intended 
by Webster or no” that the native of this horoscope is eventually the 
only member of the family to survive.” Indeed, one would ordinarily 


- expect that a child with such an appalling malignancy in his horoscope 


would depart from this world speedily. Such is not the judgment, how- 
ever, of the professional astrologers. William Lilly is particularly em- 
phatic in instructing his readers to ‘avoid rash judgments, especially of 
death.”” Death, he continues, 


should never be judged by one single testimony, however strong. And though 
the lord of the ascendant be going to combustion in the house of death, observe 
whether the moon, Jupiter, or Venus (or Mercury if well aspected and strong) 
throw any good aspect to the lord of the ascendant before he comes to perfect 
conjunction with Sol; for then either medicine or natural strength will contra- 
dict that malignant influence, or take off part of that misfortune . . . concerning 
the absolute time of death, I have found it best to be wary.” 


In the play Antonio absconds with his first son and heir to escape the 
plots against them by the Duchess’ brothers. Possibly (as Lilly would 


* Ferrier, op. cit., pp. 24, 25, 46. Cf. also Lilly, op. cit., p. 251: “The manner of death... 
is chiefly shewn by the lord of the 8th house, or any planet therein. . . . If evil planets be 
there, they shew violent death, or fevers, and long and painful illnesses; . . . The Dragon’s 
Tail with the significator of death is very evil.” 

1° Quadripartitum or Tetrabiblos, trans. J. M. Ashmand (London, 1822; Chicago, 1935), 
Bk. rv, ch. ix. The Latin in Melanchthon’s edition (Basileae, 1553) reads: “Mars autem 
cum Solem infaustum, aut Lunam quadrato adspectu aut opposito adspicit, in signis 
humanis significat neces in seditionibus civilibus, aut interficiendos ab hostibus, aut sua 
manu.” 


" Op. cit., p. 477. 2 Op. cit., u, 151. 13 Op. cit., p. 85. 
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say) the little influence which a benevolent Jupiter or Venus (or even 
Mercury) can exert on the child’s fortunes allows him to escape tempo- 
rarily the fate of strangulation that his mother and his younger brother 
and sister experience; and possibly the Sun in his ascendant was respon- 
sible for his being thus (as Ferrier would presage) ‘‘advanced of all his 
bretheren.” At any rate, we see young Antonio last at the very end of the 
play, under the care of Antonio’s old friend Delio, who, when he hears 
that Antonio has been murdered, turns to his friends and remarks: 


Let us... joyne our force 
To establish this yong hopefull Gentleman 
In’s mothers right. 


The play thereupon closes, and we are left with the thought that at- 
tempts will be made to restore “this yong hopefull Gentleman” to his 
proper titles. But there will surely be difficulties. The Duchess had an 
elder son—her heir apparent—by her first husband (m1. iii. 82). Delio 
will have to utilize indeed a goodly “force” to establish Antonio’s heir. 
In view of this consideration, who can say that malignant Mars, the 
Dragon’s Tail, and a “‘combust”’ lord of the ascendant in young Antonio’s 
natal horoscope will not at any moment turn him off violently as the 
astrologers would predict? Has not Webster deliberately given to the 
child a horoscope which will ultimately doom him to the same fate 
experienced by his father and mother and the other children of this 
tragically fated marriage? 

In the main source of Webster’s story, the twenty-third Novell in 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, a horoscope is nowhere mentioned; nor is 
one to be found in any of the minor sources of the play that have been 
suggested. I once thought it likely that Webster secured the horoscope 
from some historical account of the Malfi family which scholars are not 
aware of as one of the playwright’s sources—that is, the horoscope might 
be one that had actually been cast for Antonio’s son on December 19, 
1504, and then recorded in the Malfi family’s history (as the Pirck- 
heimers, for instance, recorded the horoscopes of various members of 
their family).* But this idea was immediately dispelled when I consulted 
the Ephemerides of Regiomontanus" and discovered that on December 
19, 1504, Saturn was not in Capricorn but in Leo, and Mars was not in 
Virgo but in conjunction with the sun in Capricorn. In Webster’s horo- 
scope, the sun and Saturn must be in Capricorn, and Capricorn must be 
ascending; Mars must be in the eighth house, not (as it actually was) 


My, v. 135-138. 4% Cf. Thorndike, of. cit., v, 351-352. 
16 Johannes Muller von Konigsburg (Regiomontanus), Ephemerides . . . ab 1504 (Venice, 
1484). (Harvard Library copy.) 
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conjoined with the sun in Capricorn. As a matter of fact, the Ephemerides 
shows that the configurations which Webster presents did not occur at 
any time during the early years of the sixteenth century.” 

We may conclude, then, that Webster produced a purely hypothetical 
horoscope to suit the dramatic purposes of his play, that he selected with 
considerable care (possibly from Ferrier and Ptolemy) his particular 
configurations and the prognostications to result therefrom, and that he 
knew enough of the technicalities of horoscopy to give his remarks on 
young Antonio’s nativity a considerable amount of “scientific” verisi- 
militude."® 


JOHNSTONE PARR 


University of Alabama 


17 It is, of course, quite possible that Webster simply lifted the horoscope from one of 
the astrology texts of the sixteenth century which were replete with illustrative horoscopes 
and the nativities of famous personages; and, by merely changing its date to coincide with 
that of the Duchess’ history, infused it into his play. With this idea in mind, I searched in 
vain through the fifth book of Luke Guarico’s Tractatus astrologicus (which contains forty- 
six horoscopes presaging violent death); the De centum genituram and all the other astro- 
logical treatises in volume v of Jerome Cardan’s Opera Omnia; Rudolphus Goclenius’ 
Acroteleuticon astrologicum (Francofurti, 1608); and Francisco Junctinus’ Speculum as- 
- trologiae (which contains almost one thousand horoscopes). 

18 The author wishes to express his gratitude to the University of Alabama Research 
Committee for the purchase of microfilms of some of the rare books used in the preparation 
of this paper. 
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XLVII 


FROM GOOD TO BRIGHT: 
A NOTE IN POETIC HISTORY 


PROPOSE the hypothesis that this shift in primary modification 

which took place a little more than two hundred years ago represents, 
in connection with objects modified and specific contexts, a fundamental 
change in poetic reference, a new idea of the poetic medium which is stil] 
very close to us, and which has strongly pervaded the poetry of our 
‘Romantic’ and ‘Victorian’ predecessors.’ I propose, then, to demonstrate 
the representative nature of this primary modification by tracing more 
closely, and qualitatively as well as quantitatively, the developing rela- 
tion of the standards epithets good and bad to the qualities epithets 
bright and dark through the work and the concordance listings of four or 
five poets on either side of 1740. 

To begin with Wyatt, father of Surrey, of Toftel’s, of Elizabethan, even 
of English, poetry, gentlemanly lyricist that he was: his gentlemanly 
lyrics agreed with his father Chaucer’s fuller human stories in their wide 
reliance upon the epithets of good and great and true, their small acquaint- 
ance with dark or bright. Wyatt’s positives were stronger than his 
negatives: for a hundred goods he used ten brights, but he used bad and 
dark, and even false, all about equally. Often positive and negative ap- 
peared in his work alternatively or in balance, as if he thought of the 
poles together. Bad or good, like false or true, modified for him mostly 
concepts, human relationships such as change, pain, death, reason, in- 
tent, luck, fellowship, mistrust, favour, desire, love, belief: these were the 
repeated noun-and-adjective nuclei of Wyatt’s poems. So too, then, in 
the few times that bright and dark appeared they appeared to modify 
these same concepts, as figurative substitutions for intensification and 
evaluation, in dark disdain and horror and thoughts, in bright beauty; 
only sparely as dark cave or bright fire, a handful of times in all, and 
always in figure subsidiary in the sentence. 

For example, then, Wyatt’s bright glass provides a parallel for human 
nature within four lines, with what was to be standard Elizabethan 


illustration: 


Alas, the clear crystal, the bright transplendent glass 

Doth not bewray the colors hid, which underneath it has; 

As doth th’accumbred sprite the thoughtful throes discover, 

Of fierce delight, of fervent love, that in our hearts we cover: 
(Compleint of the Absence of His Love) 


1A more general study of poetic adjectives will appear in Major Adjectives in English 
Poetry, to be published by the University of California Press. 
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Josephine Miles 767 


And his sonnet ‘‘How the Lover Perisheth in His Delight” is typical of 
his use of dark and bright in the dozen times apiece they appear in his 
total verse. 


Some fowls there be that have so perfect sight, 

Against the sun their eyes for to defend; 

And some, because the light doth them offend, 

Never appear but in the dark or night: 

Other rejoice to see the fire so bright, 

And ween to play in it, as they pretend, 

But find contrary of it, that they intend. 

Alas! of that sort may I be by right; 

For to withstand her look I am not able; 

Yet can I not hide me in no dark place; 

So followeth me remembrance of that face, 

That with my teary eyen, swoln, and unstable, 
My destiny to behold her doth me lead; 
And yet I know I run into the glead. 


The birds in sun and firelight are not primarily images of sight, but 
rather figures of concept, as the dark place is the place of retreat rather 


than the eighteenth century grot of gloomy sensibility. At least five times 


as important as these numerically to Wyatt were his terms of value, and 
of truth, his ‘wit so bad’ or ‘good entente,’ his ‘“The Lover’’: 


Tho’ I cannot your cruelty constrain, 

For my good will to favour me again; 

Though my true and faithful love 

Have no power your heart to move, 
Yet rue upon my pain! 


Not only the predominance of good over bright but also the contexts of 
both types show how peripheral was the notion of sensory modification 
to Wyatt and how central, in both sorts of contexts, was the poetic 
function of verifying and evaluating human relationship. 

Spenser, with somewhat more descriptive bright and false, is neverthe- 
less close to Wyatt and the other Elizabethans in his proportions and 
contexts for these terms. For him too good terms are major and bright 
are not. By the time of Donne, Herbert, and Herrick the spread between 
the two kinds has increased still further, to a proportion even, in Herrick, 
of fifteen to one; good is prevailing still more widely and often in these 
poets, modifying precepts, people, manners, and angels, and appearing 
far more often in its negative aspect of bad and worse fortunes, times, 
plagues, and follies. The world for these seventeenth century men has 
got explicitly worse in poetry, and it is notable that for none of them is 
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human nature the commonest recipient of the negative epithet; chance 
is more bad than vice, and angels are as often bad as good. 

Using Donne as representative of the three, we discover only minor 
changes in the century after Wyatt. Evaluative good and bad are still six 
times dark and bright, though only three times false and true. And note 
must be made of Herrick’s much stronger evaluative emphasis. The 
relation of the negative to the positive aspects has changed from one to 
six in Wyatt to one to two or three in Donne and Herrick, though not in 
Herbert. Hence all the seventeenth century bad poisons and devils, worse 
falsehoods, fortunes, sicknesses, and cities, dark caves, climes, clouds, 
thoughts, eclipses, plots, false fears and passions, as they present them- 
selves in Donne. Again, and even more than in Wyatt, positive and 
negative are phrasally connected and balanced, in good against bad, 
from bad to worse, good from bad, for better or worse, as the two work 
together and interchange. False and true, but not bright and dark to any 
strong degree, function in the same sort of dialectic. 

What has changed in the century is, as may be expected, the contexts, 
the objects of modification, and they have changed toward specificness. 
Wyatt’s reasons and intents have been specified in Donne’s brains, 
burdens, solemnities, wisdoms, civilities; more vividly still Wyatt’s 
meagre externalities of cave, rose, glass, fire have grown to a greater 
body of detail: sallet, engin, meates, morrow, physicke, picture, taper, 
pit, parcel, spark, court, fruit, torch, clock, spectacles. This is the familiar 
object-awareness of the Metaphysicals, their sense of microcosmic life 
and significance. A tulip, actually, is bright for Herrick, and spur, stock 
and cable good for Herbert. It is notable that not the sense terms on the 
whole, not brightness and darkness, call forth the naming of detail, but 
rather it is the sense of value that conjures up complexities. 


First seeds of every creature are in us, 

What ere the world hath had, or pretious, 
Mans body can produce, hence hath it beene 

That stones, wormes, frogges, and snakes in man are seene: 
But who ere saw, though nature can worke soe, 

That pearle, or gold, or corne in man did grow? 


So Donne’s third poem to the Countess of Bedford calls up good and 
evil objects as signs, as examples. So, on the other hand, bright and dark 
objects are seldom even signs, much less their visible selves; they are 
usually figures, as in Wyatt, and the ‘bright hair about the bone’ takes 
in context a good deal of its life from the fact that it figures life forth. 
Love and courts, ornaments and parcels, and ‘dear Christ, thy spouse, s0 
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bright and clear,’ all in their brightness are representative of other 
virtues. Never do they poetize brightness as a special poetic quality for 
perception. 

But a poetry contemporary to theirs does. It is the poetry of Milton, 
and it makes the great array of the world bright for the brightness sake. 
Here is emblazonry as a bright word, and surface, squadron, eminence, 
pomp, ascension, themselves all, as a matter of fact, terms of sensory 
power, as Milton martials them in his dazzling scheme of order and array. 
Dark, moreover, is no mere conceptual opposite for Milton; he has 
vivified it scenically as the nether portion of bright, in ocean, waste, 
descent, foundation, den, and womb, with wild and dreary and dismal, 
obscure, and silent, the ‘dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss.’ His dark 
world is the depth of firmament and soul, far more extensive and struc- 
tural than the Elizabethan cloud before the sun; and his bright is the 
world of high angelic stations and essences, more outward and cosmical 
than the sparks of fire and of soul with which the brightness of the meta- 
physicals was concerned. 

With this outward sensuous move of Milton’s poetic substance goes, 
too, shift in numerical proportion. While the good-bad terms still prevail, 
_ they are only twice, instead of six times, as great as the bright-dark. 
Secondly, and even more outstandingly, false-true terms have dropped in 
quantity from a third to a fourth; they are now less frequent than bright- 
dark for the first time in English poetry so far as we can tell. So God is 
justified to man by Milton less as true than as magnificent. 

Now also good and bad have become more systematized, less personal, 
objectified in bad fruits, plights, acts, rape, hell, chains, imprisonment, 
in good wisdom, courage and success, service, gift, and yet again array. 
The heavy negative stress of Donne and Herrick is maintained by 
Milton and given action in human or angelic deed, not either concep- 
tually or phrasally balanced againt positives, but rather used partially or 
comparatively, as in bad ‘part’ or ‘influence,’ or ‘worse than death.’ His 
was, then, a strong new kind of poetic material, in many respects which 
show through the contexts of a few central words. For Milton’s poetry 
was epical from the beginning, in its outer stresses; more outward even 
than the talk of Chaucer’s pilgrims or Shakespeare’s actors; outward, 
that is, in its scenic properties and visual processions and descriptive 
architectures. So Comus begins: 


Before the starry threshold of Jove’s Court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live inspher’d 

In Regions mild of calm and serene Air, . . . 
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And in Paradise Regained (\. 194), the Son of God enters upon a scene 
outside but suited to his thought: 


He enter’d now the bordering Desert wild, 
And with dark shades and rocks environ’d round, 
His holy Meditations thus pursu’d. 


In Milton, then, descriptive detail, sensuous scenic detail became a chief 
material of poetry. This is not to say that scenery had not been poetic 
before; it had been much used, by minor Spenserians for example. But 
for the first time in Milton it appeared consistently and abundantly 
enough to be recognizable as a chief quantitative force. Bright and dark, 
as representative descriptive adjectives superseded true and false as a 
representative judgmental adjectives, and heaven and earth began to 
shine forth pictorially in their depth and height, air and mass, light and 
shadow. 

For Collins, Milton directly prepared. In Collins came the extreme of 
choice, wherein even judgments of good and bad were not so numerous, 
not so vital, not so ‘poetic’ as brightness and darkness. Before this ex- 
treme was reached, we have some years of poetry in which Pope was 
representative, and in Pope we see a continuation more strongly of the 
Donne than of the Milton tradition. It is true that the false and the true 
have shrunk for him also, but both these and the bright-dark are used 
only a fourth as often as good and bad. It is true also that negative 
emphasis is relatively weak for him, but he still does do a lot of balancing 
between opposites in their conceptual sense. In other words, Pope is ina 
clear and major position of transition from the poetry of human relation 
to the poetry of physical array, so that while his diction is in main terms 
a diction of standards and conceptual balances, in increasing degree it 
has absorbed the material of the bright and dark Miltonic scene, just as 
the painting of his time was absorbing Italian chiaroscuro. His contexts 
too are more social than scenic, involving such nouns as friend, flatterer, 
inn, ribaldry, cause, breeding, bishop, lady, landlord, dunce, Muse, 
Phoebus, and Briton, with that special emphasis on the particularities 
of the social set-up which belonged to his century; but at the same time 
he pictures forth the cosmos and the moody scene, in dark streams, in 
‘chaos dark and deep,’ in bright clouds, abodes, courts, and images, in 
prospects, visions, and diversities, even in noon and crocus, and ‘evening 
bright and still.’ 

The time is ripe, then, the descriptive scene set, for Collins, in the 
whole substance of whose poetry are fewer goods than brights and almost 
no trues at all. In the major adjective vocabulary of Collins, and he used 
more adjectives than most other English poets, are no longer the great, 
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good and true terms of the Elizabethans but a whole new set of sense 
modifications like fair, sweet, and wild, deep, soft and green. For these, 
though it is somewhat less in quantity, bright as a type is representative 
as it surpasses good and true. Here is to be a new trend in English poetry, 
a new material for English poetry, indeed a new poetic, in which not only 
Collins’ contemporary Gray, but also Keats, Shelley, and Poe are to 
participate. Bright has never, of course, the great preponderance which 
good had, though in Shelley at least it appears with its negative three 
times as often as good, but through these poets it maintains its steady 
rise, over the subsidence of poetic goodness and poetic truth. And in most 
of the rest of whom we have record, in Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Emerson, Lanier, Housman, in all except Tenny- 
son and Browning, bright is a closer second to good than ever before. 

In terms of aesthetic versus ethic, therefore, we are able to discern 
three stages of poetic vocabulary: the sixteenth-seventeenth century 
quantitative emphasis on good and bad primarily and true and false 
secondarily, with bright-dark a very weak third type, a proportion kept 
also by Pope, Tennyson, Browning; second, the equally strong line from 
Milton to Housman through Cowper and Wordsworth by which bright- 
dark was made close second to good; and third, the extreme aesthetic 
emphasis, shared in by the five intense lyricists, Collins and Gray, 
Shelley and Keats, and Poe, by which sense terms as represented by 
bright-dark were made the prime movers of the poetic form. Though it 
may be at once suggested that the very minor nature of these five ex- 
plains their aesthetic emphasis, that a poet like Collins cannot be 
compared in poetic mass to one like Shakespeare or Milton, I think that 
a reconsidered view will make plain what levellers time and poetic 
convention are in this respect. If in the proportioning of their major 
terms the likeness between Wyatt, Shakespeare, and Donne, between 
minor Elizabethan lyricist and major Elizabethan dramatist, is clear, 
then the time term ‘Elizabethan’ seems to provide the bond, especially 
when the other Elizabethans share in it. And if the likeness between 
Shakespeare and Wyatt can be significant, so the difference between 
Shakespeare and Collins can be significant in spite of its obviousness, 
especially when again so different a poet as Milton is at the center of the 
force toward difference. 

If we may take Collins, then, as representative not merely of a few 
intensely specialized and therefore sense-descriptive poets, but rather of 
the early extreme of a “romantic” movement which we see beginning with 
Milton (if not sooner) and following through the nineteenth century, 
then Collins is the poet for us to observe more closely in the details of his 
preoccupation with the terminology of sense. Not only are adjectives as 
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a whole abundant for him, but especially sense adjectives, especially as 
visual, and especially as defining of type. In ‘‘Ode to Liberty,” for ex- 
ample, he accepts and elaborates upon Milton’s illuminated universe: 


Beyond yon braided Clouds that lie, 
Paving the light-embroider’d Sky: 

Amidst the bright pavilion’d Plains, 
The beauteous Model still remains. 


And in ‘“‘Ode on the Poetical Character,” the pageantry: 
All the shad’wy Tribes of Mind, 
In braided Dance their Murmurs join’d, 
And all the bright uncounted Pow’rs 
Who feed on Heav’n’s ambrosial Flow’rs. 


Dark is strongest in the “Popular Superstitions,” again in the tradition 
of forests, dells, and caves, and strongly supplemented by such frequent 
terms as ‘dim and shadowy. So while some of the darks and brights are 
mental, as modifying such a term as Power, most are in the scenic 
chiaroscuro of shaded grots and groves in smiling fields and shining 
heavens. 

It is interesting to note what has become of good and bad for Collins. 
Of bad and worse there are none, as in fact all his negatives have lessened. 
The few goods are bests, best blessings and Sweets and one or two adver- 
bials. The poetic value of these terms has come for him to almost noth- 
ing. So much is true also of Gray who, though he uses good a bit more 
frequently, applies it to claret or a pen. The colloquial use of good, 
weakened as far as valuation is concerned, in such phrases as ‘‘my good 
man,” “good day,” “good mood,” “goed heavens!” and very scant in 
bad and worse, continues strongly in Keats, and even surprisingly in Poe’s 
nonchalant “good-night” and “good Politian.” In contrast, those for 
whom good still predominates as a term still use it more seriously as well 
as colloquially too. Housman for example associates it with brave and 
true, with love and creatures and friends, and negatively with fear and 
the world and dust. In the main, then, the drop in quantity of poetic 
goods is signalized by a shift in usage toward the common tag, and even 
those who maintain good’s predominance accept the tag use in large 
degree though not so exclusively. An air of condescension floats round 
poetic good in nineteenth century poetry. 

Poetic bright meanwhile has widened the scenic scope it had in Collins 
out into more objects and varieties of sensation, into Keats’ bright 
luxuries, lance, weather, glance, not only sun, star, and moon, or eye and 
hair, but standards and visions: and not only Milton’s bright array, but 
also a non-Miltonic bright abyss, a contradiction in application which 
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was beginning to please poets. Poe’s were like Keats’ even more detailed 
in waterfalls, snakes, flowers, and pines, and the notable “bright island 
smile.” In his negatives too, scenes shared with feelings, dark arcades 
and tides with woes and dark imaginings. So equally the nineteenth 
century poets who still made bright subordinate to good used it in the 
new fashion of detail consistent with the scenic tradition, as Housman 
for example still associated dark with lonely and subterranean, and 
bright with hills, eyes, reflection, and more particularly mintage and 
rosemary. Less and less are the negative oppositions maintained. Bad 
and false fade in number, and dark merges with bright in a blend of 
sensation, as in Keats’ “Ode to Pysche”’ the subjective landscape lies. 


And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 


Or as in Shelley’s more projected landscape (‘‘Revolt of Islam,” xv11): 


high above was spread 
The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind, 
Whose moonlike blooms and bright fruit overhead 
A shadow, which was light, upon the water shed. 


As the old oppositions do not make strong nineteenth century poetic 
distinctions, even the line between ethical and aesthetic judgment is 
blurred, and bright takes over some of the functions of good in idealizings 
like that of Semichorus 11 in ‘““Prometheus Unbound”’ rv, 166: 


Solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright, 
Leading the Day and outspeeding the Night 
With the powers of a world of perfect light. 


Outer and inner, shade and light, goodness and brightness are poetic in 
their blend rather than in their separation, now in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and by this special change a good part of the substance of poetry 
has been altered. 

The lives of good and bright in poetry do demonstrate then, not only 
by the shift in dominance, not only by the clear consistency of develop- 
ment, not only by the changed relation of negative to positive, but also 
by the full variety of context, that a great alteration in poetic substance 
and sensibility came two centuries ago. The decline in quantity of the 
one epithet good can be seen to have significance as representative of a 
declining interest in human relation and thence ethical judgment as 
poetic material, as material of vision, conversation, metaphysic. With 
lessened quantity of good went lessened dignity in its contexts, lessened 
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kinship in its associations, lessened centrality in its references. Bright 
could do much of its work in suggesting value. With the increased 
quantity of bright and its aesthetic kind came increased interest in scene 
and quality, increased pictorializing of heaven, earth, and the mind, in- 
creased carrying by figure of outward material inward instead of the 
reverse process of the Elizabethans, increased sensory specification and 
even sensory statement of ethical judgment. So quantity in the major 
poetic terms of a few representative poets indicates in concentrated form 
how gradually out of the Elizabethan era, by way of Milton and Collins, 
to our nineteenth century predecessors, beauty came to be truth, truth 
beauty. 

In this belief, and by its consequent technique of poetic expression, I 
think we still abide. But in our time perhaps another major change in 
vision and medium is due. As Milton searched for and Collins found a 
better word than good, so Keats searched for and we may find a brighter 
word than bright. 

JOSEPHINE MILES 

University of California 
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XLVIII 


MR. AND MRS. GARRICK: SOME UNPUBLISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE 


N the rich but little known manuscript collection of the Historical 

Society of Pennsylvania are six letters by or to the David Garricks' 
which, as far as I have been able to discover, have not been published. 
Three are signed-autograph letters of David Garrick; one is written by 
Mrs. Garrick to her friend Hannah More; and two are addressed to 
Garrick by acquaintances. While the group? adds little to the Garrick 
biography, the letters themselves are interesting and should find their 
proper place in the Correspondence. The original spelling and punctua- 
tion are reproduced, with due allowance for typographical limitations. 

Two letters to his friend and collaborator, George Colman the Elder,’ 
afford interesting glimpses of Garrick’s diplomacy as an actor-manager 
combining business with social obligations. Both letters are undated and 
from their contexts appear to have been written some years apart. 


Dear Colman— 


D:. Hoadly‘ breakfasted with me this morning & longs to have a little Theatri- 
cal Chat with us—if you are disengaged tomorrow at Tea drinking about six, 
or before, as you please, We shall rejoice to burn our shins with yours round a 
clear fire in Southampton-street—Townley® has sent y*. Farce, but his opinion 
he reserves till I see him—Dr. Hoadly saw it, laugh’d at y*. title & desired to read 
it. He’ll bring it with him tomorrow—He is ignorant that it is yours. If you have 
a mind to oblige him He would be glad that you would read Y*. Widow of y*. 
Miil which I send you, from D’Ancona‘® by his Brother,’ & which is now tickled 
up by y®. Reverend for y*. Stage—I have given him my thoughts, & he wishes 
for yours. Do as you please, you know you are safe with him, for he is all com- 
pliance, & takes nothing amiss, & has a vast opinion of you—If you will meet 


1 For permission to publish these letters the writer acknowledges indebtedness to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

? From the collection of the late Ferdinand Julius Dreer. It has been difficult to trace 
the history of the individual letters beyond the probable acquisition of most of them from 
the collection of Robert Gilmore of Baltimore, Md., in 1851. 

§ Dreer Collection, Actors, Singers and Dancers, I. 

* The Reverend John Hoadly, 1711-76, son of Bishop Benjamin Hoadly. 

5 The Reverend James Townley, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School. The Colman 
farce mentioned here is difficult to identify. The Clandestine Marriage was produced Febru- 
ary 20, 1766—can there be any connection between this reference to Townley and the sub- 
sequent charges of plagiarism from Townley’s False Concord? See Roberdeau, Fugitive 
Verse and Prose (London, 1801), 11, 106. For a further discussion of Roberdeau’s charges 
see Elizabeth P. Stein, David Garrick, dramatist (New York, 1938), 235-236. 

* IT have been unable to identify this name. 

7 Benjamin Hoadly, M.D., 1706-57, author of The Suspicious Husband. 
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him tomorrow, say so, because he’ll send his Servant tomorrow morning to 


know. 
Iam 
Yours again 
Monday & again 


D. Garrick 


The dating of this letter hinges upon the protracted negotiations of 
John Hoadly for the production by Garrick of his play, Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, together with The Widow of the Mill, a manuscript play from 
the literary remains of his brother Benjamin. Initial plans of Dr. Hoadly 
were frustrated by the departure of the Garricks for their Continental 
tour, September 15, 1763.8 In their absence Cromwell was thoroughly 
revised, as we learn from a postscript to Garrick’s letter of May 4, 
1765— “I shall be proud to be acquainted with Cromwell in his new 
Cloaths. .. .”® That he did read and reject this revision is confirmed by 
Hoadly’s letter of July 21, 1765,!° and by John Nichols’ account of the 
author’s apology to Mr. Bowyer, the publisher,!! who was to have re- 
ceived the copyright. This time it was not a European jaunt which con- 
signed the play to oblivion, but the seemingly fixed intent of Roscius to 
retire from the stage. 

As for The Widow of the Mill, Hoadly promised Garrick to “‘. . . write 
my resolution the first opportunity to my sister, who will not be willing, 
as I suppose, to trust the poor Doctor’s performance without its designed 
companion: if you think it worth having, and she worth money,” you may 
depend upon any assistance of mine that I can possibly give it... .”" 
This then is the piece mentioned in the letter to Colman as having been 


8 Private Correspondence of David Garrick (London, 1831-32), 1, 167. 
* Some Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick, ed. G. P. Baker (Boston, 1907), 
p. 118. 

10 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 191-192. 

11 William Bowyer, 1699-1777. “... had I not delayed till an absolute answer came 
from my friend David Garrick, with his fixed resolution never more ‘to strut & fret his 
hour upon the stage again.’ This decree has unhinged my schemes with regard to Lord 
Cromweli, for nothing but the concurrence of so many circumstances in my favour (his 
entire disinterested friendship for me, and the good Doctor’s memory; Mrs. Hoadly’s 
bringing on a piece of the Doctor’s at the same time; the story of mine being on a religious 
subject, etc. . . . could have persuaded me to break through the prudery of my profession 
and . . . produce a play upon the Stage.” John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1812-16), m1, 142-143. 

12 The Widow of the Mill was one of a group of “poor Ben’s” minor efforts over which 
brother and widow quarreled. John Hoadly finally besought Garrick’s assistance in pro- 
tecting his brother’s literary reputation from the mercenary purposes of “Madame Charles 
Street.” See Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 167 ff.; Baker, op. cit., p. 47. 

13 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 192. 
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“tickled up by y®. Reverend for y*. Stage.”’ Cromwell has been shelved, 
Garrick has given his opinion on “its designed companion,” and now 
Dr. Hoadly seeks the opinion of George Colman. By September 1765 he 
considers the business of both plays entirely concluded and has been 
“all compliance” towards the opinions of the masters. Even the Widow 
Hoadly desires “ . . . to be favoured with the sight of the ‘Widow of the 
Mill,’ as she was to have appeared. ...’’* It is possible, therefore, to 
date Garrick’s letter to Colman with some degree of certainty as 1765, 
probably in the month of September. 
The second letter to Colman is as follows: 


Tuesday evening 
My dear Colman 

This moment returned from my friend Wilmot’s*—I was sorry that fool 
Becket!* did not let you know that I was from home—Mrs. Garrick says & I say 
too, and when a man & wife agree it must be right, that the party you propose is 
y*. most agreeable of all parties, & therefore We will be disengaged for y*. pleasure 
of meeting y*. Blackguards you mention, from Thursday sev’night y*. rest of y*. 
year, till you fix your day—this being settled we will have no rehearsal next 
Thursday to interrupt y*. Engagement—We must often meet I hope, before the 
_ blackguard day—I will certainly be at home all morning to-morrow & if after 
you have done y*. business you will tittup over hither & take up matters with 
us, so much y*. better—I would be with you, but I must stay to buy a little mat- 
ter that is contiguous to my (wash?)-house. 

What Old Friend can you possibly mean?—a laughing Friend too—Heav’n 
forefend that I should lose such a jewel—I cannot guess whom you mean—I hope 
you'll let me know tomorrow. 

Ever & most 
Cordially yours, 
D. Garrick 


Packet—Woodfall pleases me much by doing justice to one of the best essays 
that any Gentleman ever wrote—I shall send the Gentleman some non- 
sense, signed a gentlewoman. 


George Colman’s two-act comedy The Spleen, or Islington Spa re- 
ceived its first production March 7, 1776, at Drury Lane,” and in a 
letter dated “Friday” Garrick sent the author his hope that the comedy 
would continue. The letter, according to R.B. Peake, who printed it in 
Memoirs of the Colman Family,'* was written ‘‘a few days after” the first 
performance. The Drury Lane Calendar shows the comedy to have opened 


4 Tdem, 1, 199. % Henry Wilmot, of Farnborough Place. 

6 Thomas Becket, publisher and friend of Garrick. 

1 See Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-76, oe D. MacMillan (Oxford, 1938), p. 195. 
8 Two volumes (London, 1841), 1, 400 
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on a Thursday, which makes it reasonable to suppose the “Friday” to 
have been March 8, 1776, when Garrick’s best-wishes for the play’s 
continuance would have been in order. 

The letter’s immediate purpose was to confirm the date for a social 
engagement on “Thursday next” and to suggest that “ . . . Schomberg! 
be of the party. We have not seen him a long while, and we love him. 
...’ To this is added a compliment on The Gentleman essays.”° If the 
“Friday” note can be fixed as March 8th, it will serve to date that of 
“Tuesday evening.” 

First, the references to the “Blackguards,” the “blackguard day,” 
The Gentleman, and Woodfall’s Packet, suggest a connection between the 
two letters. Then too, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick are agreed to any date from 
“Thursday sev’night y®. rest of y®. year,” confirmed in the “Friday” 
note as ‘Thursday next.” If the “Friday” letter be dated March 8th, 
that of ‘Tuesday evening” was written March 5th, and the “blackguard 
day” was set for March 14, 1776. 

Another circumstance would appear to support this date. Garrick 
opens his letter with a reference to his return from a visit to his friend 
Henry Wilmot. Writing to Mrs. Abington March 7, 1776,”4 he begins 
with a reference to his “return from the country” to find her letter and 
adds his endorsement, ‘‘Mrs. Abington’s letter, dated March 4th, and 
my answer to it....” If this “return from the country” was the 
Wilmot visit, then the Colman letter was written March 5, 1776. 

Apparently this “blackguard day” is the one described by Hannah 
More in a letter to her family dated London, 1776.” She mentions her 
visit to the Adelphi for “a particular occasion—an annual meeting, where 
none but men are usually asked.” She adds that “‘. . . Colman and Dr. 
Schomberg were of the party; the rest were chiefly old doctors of di- 

If the letter to Colman be dated March Sth, and the “blackguard day” 
March 14th, Hannah More wrote to her family on March 15th, and 
another statement in her letter becomes important. She speaks of the 
party on March 14th as having taken place “‘yesterday” and adds: 
“.,.I had a private whisper that I must dine there again to-day, to 


19 Tsaac Schomberg, 1714-78, physician and friend of Garrick. 
20 Published in The London Packet, six essays dated July 10, 12, 26, August 7, October 25, 
and December 4, 1775. The second, fourth and sixth essays signed “Blackguard.” See 
Colman, Prose on Several Occasions, etc., 3 vols. (London, 1787), vol. 1; and Eugene R. 
Page, George Colman, the elder, essayist, dramatist, and theatrical manager (New York, 
1935), p. 230. 

21 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 11, 142. 

% The Letters of Hannah More, ed. R. B. Johnson (New York, 1926), p. 30. 
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assist at the celebration of the birth-day. We had a snug little dinner in 
the library. ...’’ Whose birthday? What birthday was celebrated ‘“‘to- 
day,” March 15, 1776? David Garrick was born on February 19th, 
Hannah More on February 2nd. Can this celebration have been the 
birthday of Eva Marie Garrick, whose birth still remains a mystery to 
biographers? The genealogy of the Garrick family in the London College 
of Arms, as printed in Percy Fitzgerald’s The Life of David Garrick,* 
gives the birthdate as February 29th. But the identical (and erroneous) 
birthdate is given for David Garrick also! Certainly Hannah’s descrip- 
tion of a “snug little dinner” does not indicate a host of guests. Rather 
it betrays her sense of privilege in the invitation and her joy in having 
the Garricks to her self for a while. The conclusion of her letter seems to 
indicate that there were but three at this birthday dinner. 

The final letter™ in Garrick’s hand addresses “the Rev?. Mr. Lloyd, 
King’s Bench.” His friend Evan Lloyd (1734-76), who appears briefly 
in the Private Correspondence™ and as the author of An Epistle to David 
Garrick, Esq., was imprisoned as the result of a libel action brought 
against him for a satirical poem, The Methodist.* During his stay in 
King’s Bench Lloyd’s friend and fellow-prisoner was John Wilkes,”’ the 
_ Neighbor and Champion of Liberty of the following letter. 


Dr, Sir 

Tho y™ Letter is dated the 7th yet I did not receive it till late last night at 
my return from Hampton—I am much surprised and sorry that you can’t attend 
our festival on Saturday. However you will be out of your Cage before I have 
done singing, for I shall I believe, appear twice more after Saturday before we 
close the Season. I should immediately pay my respects to you & another friend 
your Neighbor, were not there some brotherly considerations that keep me from 
you—These he is acquainted with, & must think of Consequence; You shall 
know these the first time I have the pleasure of Seeing you— 

I sent your Trial of L¢ B—— to y* friend Mr. Mortimer,”* for which I thank 
you; if I have any Books or anything else that will be of service to you, pray 
command me; What dreadful hack is going on about you? I heard not a word 


% Two volumes (London, 1868). It should be noted that these dates were not changed 
in the “revised” one-volume edition of 1899. 

* Dreer Collection, Actors, Singers and Dancers, t. 

% Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 409-410; 11, 33-34, 95, 337-338. 

% See article in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

7 Wilkes was arrested April 27, 1768. His friendship with Lloyd continued, and June 12, 
1770, he writes to his daughter at Paris, “‘... Mr. Lloyd, the parson and poet, dined at 
Fulham with me on Sunday. He will soon publish an excellent satirical poem... . ” See 
Correspondence of John Wilkes with his friends, ed. Almon and Rough (London, 1804-05), 
Iv, 48-49, 

*® Thomas Mortimer (1730-1810), a friend of Wilkes. 
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of it till my return from y* Country last Night—Pray remember me kindly to I 
the Champion of Liberty—Mrs. Garrick who has been much indisposed with a 

with an ugly swimming in her head wishes to send . . . Daughter to-morrow if 
she ... the house. [Letter torn and illegible.] : 
I am— 
Dear Sir . 
Y*. Sincere Wellwisher I 

A[delphi] May 11th & ve’y hum Servant 
D. Garrick 


(Letter carries the so-called Seal of William Shakespeare in well-preserved 
condition. ] 


Garrick: writes that he is reluctant to pay his respects to Lloyd and 
Wilkes in King’s Bench because of ‘‘some brotherly considerations.” This 
expression is explained by two letters in the Private Correspondence, one 
from Garrick to Lord Mansfield, the other the Chief-justice’s reply.” 

In March, 1768, a certain Mr. Ashton, prison Marshal, died. That 
brother George Garrick had more than a passing interest in succeeding 
to this lucrative post is apparent from David’s letter, in which we learn 
that George had already made overtures to Mansfield before Ashton’s 
death. Mansfield’s reply sets forth his reasons for refusing the appoint- 
ment. Now when we recall that Lord Mansfield was Chief-justice, Court 
of King’s Bench, and also in the Cabinet during the Wilkes controversy, 
it is not surprising that David thinks it imprudent to visit the prisoners 
because of “some brotherly considerations.” 

The letter to Lloyd bears only the date May 11th, but the year must 
have been 1768. Wilkes’ arrest and imprisonment in that year preclude 
an earlier date. And if we accept Garrick’s own statement concerning 
his stage activity, we must arrive at this year. He says, “...I shall I 
believe, appear twice more after Saturday before we close the Season. 
...”’ Applying this statement literally in a study of the Drury Lane 
Calendar, we find that Garrick’s ‘Saturday festival” was cancelled by 
the death of the King’s sister, H.R.H. Princess Louisa Anne, but that he 
did play Ranger on May 26th and Hamlet on May 31st to close the 
season in 1768.*° This is true of no other year at Drury Lane involving 
the May 11th date. 

The social aspirations of the famous forger Dr. William Dodd are 
revealed in the following letter.*! Written while he was still in the service 
of the Earl of Chesterfield, it is an amusing example of the audacity of 


29 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 294-295. 3 Od. cit., p. 133. 
31 Dreer Collection, English Clergy, I. The Collection includes other items pertaining to 
the forgery. 
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Dodd in the assumption of the very intimacies of a family he was to 
attempt to defraud. Percy Fitzgerald in his The Life of David Garrick® 
refers to this letter and ‘‘quotes”’ the essential portion. It is included here 
in its entirety because of certain inaccuracies in Fitzgerald’s transcription 
and quotation.* 


Sir 

I am charg’d with a Message from Lord & Lady Chesterfield to Mrs. Garrick 
& yourself; which is to request the Favour of y". Company to dinner at Black- 
heath, any day which shall be agreeable to you. Mrs. D. Mrs. Stanhope & myself 
shall be happy to be of the party, & attend you. We flatter ourselves that when 
our friend Mrs. Hale returns, you will not refuse us the satisfaction of taking a 
piece of Mutton at Ealing. Our best respects attend Mrs. Garrick & you. 

Turrett-House Dr. S. 

Friday Most truly y™. 

W. Dodd 
{Endorsed in Garrick’s hand:] 
“Dr. Dodd hanged!” 


A final letter* is addressed to Garrick by ‘‘Single-speech Hamilton,’”*® 
Irish Secretary under Lord Halifax. It is of interest for its reference to 
the young Edmund Burke*® and in revealing something of Hamilton’s 
own eccentricity. 


Dublin Castle. ye: 6%: 1761 
My dear Garrick, 

Upon the very day on which I wrote to you last, I receiv’d much such a Letter 
as you describe; differing indeed a little from what you mention, in the two 
circumstances of Pleasantry & Facetiousness—There is nothing which renders 
one’s Residence here so uncomfortable, as the Irregularity with which we receive 
the Correspondence of our Friends; & I never lament it more than when it de- 
prives me of any Instance of your Kindness—Do me the Justice to believe, that 
it is neither Indifference to your Friendship, Variety of Amusement, or Affecta- 
tion of Business, which prevents my writing to you much more frequently. 
Ev’ry Moment of my time is taken up by a Number of frivolous things, which in 
this Country are consider’d as important, & are therefore not to be neglected— 
Burke will bear ample Testimony how much we talk of you: and you yourself will 


® Op. cit., 1, 421-422. See also, Percy Fitzgerald, A Famous Forgery (London, 1865). 

%8 Fitzgerald’s version is actually a paraphrase throughout, although it is placed within 
quotation marks—“‘to request the honour of Mr. & Mrs. Garrick’s company at dinner at 
Blackheath, and that Mrs. Dodd and Mr. Stanhope will be of the party, and attend him, 
and he hopes Mr. Garrick will not refuse him the satisfaction of taking a piece of mutton 
at Ealing.” (Italics are mine. H.W.P.) 34 Dreer Collection, English Statesmen, i. 

% William Gerard Hamilton, 1729-96. 

* Burke accompanied Hamilton to Ireland in 1761 as a private secretary when the latter 
became Chief Secretary to Lord Halifax, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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judge how often you are present to my Memory, when I assure you I never laugh 
in anybody’s face, without wishing for you. Burke’s Father is dead,®" & has left 
him the Reversion of 600£ after the death of a Mother, who will never die. I have 
strong expectations that it will soon be in my pow’r to serve him;%* & I hope I shall 
be able to make one of the worthiest Men in the World, one of the Happiest. Our 
Parliament will soon adjourn for a Fortnight—I shall take that Opportunity of 
writing to you a very long, & Iam sure I need not add a very entertaining Letter; 
Moral, Political, & Theatrical. The A micis* are arriv’d—I am already become a 
Subscriber—Mrs. Garrick’s Commands and yours shall be obey’d; & will intitle 
them, as far as my Situation shall ennable me, to ev’ry possible Mark of Regard. 
I know how much you would be disappointed If I was to conclude any Letter 
without a Specimen of true Wit. I am determin’d to give you one therefore, which 
I am sure will go Plumb down. His Excellency & I din’d yesterday with my Lé, 
Mayor. There I was at last convine’d of a Truth which I had so long doubted & 
which you have so very elegantly asserted / I will anticipate your Penetration, 
for I know your Sagacity / Alderman was too hard for Custard. Write to me 
often, & you will oblige me highly. Yours, My dear Garrick, Most Sincerely, 
W. G. Hamilton 


Mrs. Garrick’s letter*? was written from the Adelphi, August 6th 
[1816], and addressed to Hannah More at Barley Wood, Bristol. While 
the year date does not appear in the letter itself, it is to be found in the 
postmark accompanying the address. It has the characteristic tone of 
Mrs. Garrick’s letters in the years before her death—the complaints over 
her household management and finance, taxes, her preoccupation with 
matters of old age and death, her pride in her advanced age. The letter 
is remarkable for the state of its preservation and as an example of the 
firmness of the writing-hand at the age of ninety-three. 


My dear friend 


You guess right; a letter from you, is a comfort to me; for many reasons: 
you forgive the neglect of an answer, which seaming neglect as I must call it, 
for in reality were I to set down upon paper the variety of chatting every Day 
with you in my mind, how many letters would you not receive? and I should be 
more at ease, and not scold myself for not doing it, as you would learn in every 
letter how much I love you. Poor Mrs. Dickenson!*! I have a great loss in her. I 


37 See the Will of Richard Burke, 4 November, 1761, printed in The Early Life Corres pond- 
ence and Writings of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, LL. D., etc., ed. A. P. I. Samuels and 
A. W. Samuels (Cambridge Press, 1923), Appendix v, 405-407. 

38 Ultimately Hamilton did fulfill his promise to Burke, securing him a pension of £300 
a year on the Irish Establishment, 1763. The pension was relinquished as a point of honor 
when Burke severed his unpleasant relationship with Hamilton in 1765. See John Morley, 
Edmund Burke (Oxford, 1931). *® I have been unable to identify this publication. 

40 Dreer Collection, Actors, Singers and Dancers, 1. 

4t Mrs. Mary Dickenson, wife of John Dickenson, mother of Lady Anson. 
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saw him as soon as she was bury’d but not Lady Anson,” as she is to be kept quiet 
being with child. Poor Sheridan was made poor by that villain Wallis.“ Now my 
dear H: you must believe that I can not be otherwise than greatly afflicted for 
the loss of my old good friends your Sisters, May God preserve you three! I have 
many things to say to you, but when that will be is not certain; for consider my 
age almost 93: I am well; but not free for a long time from little unpleasant pains: 
beside all the troubles to manage the two houses; no body to appeal when taxes 
at Hampton are changed from 80: to 204: by villains—God forgive them, as 
you must this scrawl, and excuse my neglect past. God bless you all three my 
dear friends and believe me ever to remain 


Your faithful, 
Adelphi—Aug. the 6th E: M: Garrick 


Two other letters and an engraving of the Garrick villa at Hampton 
complete the collection. The letters are addressed to David Garrick by 
Edward Gibbon (August 14, 1777) and Thomas Warton (June 23, 1769). 
They were published in the Private Correspondence of David Garrick.“ 

If the collection yields no major addition to the biography of Mr. or 
Mrs. Garrick, it is of value for certain details of their friendship with 
Colman, the Hoadly family, Evan Lloyd, and Edmund Burke, and in 


_ dating published letters of Garrick and Hannah More. If it raises once 


again the question of Mrs. Garrick’s birth, we can only hope it may be 
useful in an ultimate solution of this mystery. 


Harry WILLIAM PEDICORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


# Lady Anson, née Louisa Frances Mary Dickenson, married Gen. Sir William Anson, 
ist Bart., K. C. B., January 26, 1815. 

#8 Albany Wallis, Garrick’s solicitor. For an account of his business with Sheridan see 
Walter S. Sichel, Sheridan, from new and original material, 2 vols. (Boston, 1909), 11, 275n. 

Op. cit., 1, 355; 11, 255-256. 
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XLIX 
THE “DREAM” OF KUBLA KHAN 


NTERPRETATIONS of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan have varied widely. 

The commonest view has always been that the poem is a beautiful 
meaningless vision, “delicious nonsense” to be read or heard as pure 
music. Many ingenious and some over-ingenious explanations have how- 
ever been published, the most extraordinary being that of Mr. Robert 
Graves,! which Professor Lowes demolished with obvious gusto.? Ac- 
cording to this theory Mrs. Coleridge is represented in the “Abyssinian 
maid” whose music the poet could not remember; the “caves of ice’’ are 
Dorothy Wordsworth, whose love for Coleridge is thus shown to be 
purely intellectual; and the closing lines of the poem describe Coleridge’s 
own superego getting after him about his opium. After this pseudo- 
Freudian flight, a mere literal interpretation will no doubt come as an 
anti-climax. It seems necessary now, however, to revise certain tradi- 
tions, most of them outgrowths of Coleridge’s own note prefixed to the 
poem upon its publication in the Christabel volume of 1816. The note is 
too familiar to require full quotation. The poet says that he had been 
prescribed an “‘anodyne, .. . from the effects of which he fell asleep in 
his chair” while reading Purchas. ‘“‘The Author continued for about 
three hours in a profound sleep, at least of the external senses, during 
which time he has the most vivid confidence, that he could not have 
composed less than from two to three hundred lines; if that indeed can 
be called composition in which all the images rose up before him as 
things, with a parallel production of the correspondent expressions, with- 
out any sensation or consciousness of effort.’’ “On awaking,” Coleridge 
continues, with what seemed a complete recollection of the whole, he 
“instantly and eagerly” wrote down the lines that are preserved. After 
an interruption by a man from Porlock on business, he was unable to 
recall the rest. 

Critics have sometimes doubted the literal truth of Coleridge’s state- 
ment. Verbatim recollection from a dream of even the fifty-four lines 
in the existing poem (to say nothing of several hundred) has been too 
much for their credulity. Coleridge himself gave a different account in a 
note recently discovered, which supports these critics, but which has not 
become as well known as it deserves.* The note reads: “‘This fragment 
with a good deal more, not recoverable, composed in a sort of Reverie 
brought on by two grains of Opium, taken to check a dysentery, at a 


1 The Meaning of Dreams (London, 1924), pp. 145-158. 
2 The Road to Xanadu, pp. 593-596. 
3 Alice Snyder, “The MS of Kubla Khan,” LTLS, Aug. 2, 1934, p. 541. 
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Farm House between Porlock and Linton, a quarter of a mile from 
Culbone Church, in the fall of the year, 1797.” This note accompanied 
an autograph of the poem itself that differs slightly from the version 
published by Coleridge. The late Professor Snyder, in commenting on 
the autograph, is conservative. She says it ‘may be an early copy.” All 
evidence surely points to its being so—certainly to its being considerably 
earlier than the printed version of 1816. The watermark of the paper, 
Professor Snyder notes, is the same as that in a letter written by Coleridge 
in 1796. Though possible, it is most unlikely that the same paper was 
being used as late as 1816, especially when one recalls Coleridge’s changes 
of residence in the intervening years. Moreover, two variants in this new 
text of the poem are closer to their source in Coleridge’s reading: “Kubla” 
is “Cubla,” and “Mount Abora” is “Mount Amara.’ A comparison of 
the text of the two prefatory notes also bears out the earlier date of the 
newly discovered autograph. It is scarcely conceivable, if Coleridge had 
actually in a “profound sleep” dreamed his vision in words and then 
remembered it verbatim, that in later accounts of the experience he 
would tone down all the marvellousness of this fact and claim only to 
_have composed the poem “in a sort of Reverie.” Coleridge’s stories 
never grew smaller, though they might grow more circumstantial and 
definite, the farther away they got from the event.® One is even led to 
question the reality of the “man from Porlock” and his somewhat im- 
probable “business.” Altogether, the note published by Coleridge in 
1816 sounds very like his self-justifying memory in other instances. He 
was here printing two poems written many years since and still un- 
finished. His failure to complete his undertakings was even then notori- 
ous, as he well knew. The marvellous origin in this case excused the 
fragmentary character of Kubla Khan and was a natural defense against 
further criticism. 


‘4 For the sources here, see Lowes, pp. 374-376; and Lane Cooper, “The Abyssinian 
Paradise in Coleridge and Milton,” Mod. Phil., 11 (1906), 327-332. Cf. also the closing 
lines from another ‘‘Fragment”’ on ‘‘Melancholy”: 

Strange was the dream that fill’d her soul, 
Nor did not whisp’ring spirits roll 

A mystic tumult, and a fateful rhyme, 

Mix’d with wild shapings of the unborn time! 


Ashe (Coleridge, Poetical Works, ed. Ashe, London, 1890, m, 164n) regarded these lines 
as part of the original version of 1794. If this is correct, they anticipate by several years 
Kubla’s voices amid the “tumult” prophesying war. E. H. Coleridge is probably correct, 
however, in believing that these lines were a later addition (Poems, Oxford ed., 1940 re- 
print, p. 74n; he dates the poem “?1794”). 

5In a few small and unimaginative details the MS. note is more specific, the phrase 
a quarter of a mile from Culbone Church especially. 
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Many critics, most notably Professor Lowes, have been convinced 
that the strange quality of the poem itself proves it to have been an opium 
vision, composed unconsciously. “Nobody in his waking senses,”’ he says, 
“could have fabricated those amazing eighteen [final] lines,” for they 
possess “‘the distinctive attributes of dreams.” He describes the “‘dream- 
wrought fabric” in which we see “the unconscious playing its game 
alone,” when the “sleeping images flock up... from the deeps’”’ and 
“the will as a consciously constructive agency—was in abeyance,” with 
‘no intervention of a waking intelligence intent upon a plan....” 
Hence, “the linked and interweaving images irresponsibly and gloriously 
stream, like the pulsing, fluctuating banners of the North. And their 
pageant is as aimless as it is magnificent.”’® Other writers too have em- 
phasized the opium character of the dream. Mr. Meyer Abrams, for 
example, says: “The great gift of opium to these men [Coleridge and 
De Quincey] was access to a new world as different from this as Mars 
may be; and one which ordinary mortals, hindered by terrestrial con- 
ceptions, can never, from mere description, quite comprehend. It is a 
world of twisted, exquisite experience....”’ “Thus,” he says later, 
“Coleridge’s verse caught up the evanescent images of an opium dream, 
and struck them into immobility for all time. The dream quality of 
‘Kubla Khan’ cannot be analyzed. .. . ”’ Literary critics, however, have 
usually been imperfectly familiar with modern medical literature on the 
effects of opium; and earlier medical literature on the subject is exceed- 
ingly unreliable. Until as late as the 1920’s many of even the most 
“scientific” accounts of opium were drawn directly from the writings of 
De Quincey and Coleridge (and a little from Poe). The good moralizing 
physicians of the Victorian age presented little but masterpieces of 
circular reasoning on the subject. They, as well as literary critics, derived 
their principles from De Quincey and Coleridge, and then applied them 
back again, showing how the drug had lured these two geniuses to 
destruction. An extensive body of highly unscientific writing on the 
subject thus grew up and is still flourishing. Medical knowledge of the 
physiological and psychological effects of opium is still very incomplete, 
but a few facts are well enough established to be summarized. 

At least two ideas long current about opium require some modification. 
One is a belief in the inevitably destructive effect of addiction on the 
health and happiness of its victim, along with certain misconceptions 
about the character of addicts. The other relates to the immediate 
effects of indulgence. It is now well known that many addicted persons 
(no one knows how many) continue to live entirely normal lives for a 


6 Lowes, pp. 93, 104, 343, 363, 401, 412 (italics mine). 
7 Meyer H. Abrams, The Milk of Paradise (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 4, 46. 
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normal life-span. These persons do not deteriorate psychologically or 
physically; and they continue their work in the world like other people, 
provided only a regular supply of the drug is available for their “‘main- 
tenance dose.”’ They experience no marked effects from use of the drug. 
T.S. Blair, writing in 1919, says: “It is not true that all drug addicts, nor 
even one-fourth of them, ever become such creatures as are depicted in 
fiction.”* He adds that many addicts remain unrecognized as such, 
though addicted for many years. S. D. Hubbard in 1920, discussing work 
in the New York City Narcotic Clinic, confirms this and gives as illustra- 
tion a signalman addicted for twenty-five years, who had not missed a 
day from work, nor been reported for any neglect, nor recognized as an 
addict by his superior.® 

Cases like this have been familiar for a century and more and are 
common knowledge among physicians, though they are little noticed by 
the public. Coleridge’s own contemporary Wilberforce was such a one. 
His sons inform us that he took opium for an illness in 1788, found it 
helpful, and, having become addicted, continued so for the remaining 
forty-five years of his life. He was always “‘sparing”’ in his use of the drug, 
and never felt any effect from it of any kind, good or bad, though he be- 
- lieved that it kept him in better health ever after. For the last twenty 
years—until his death at seventy-four—he kept his allowance of the 
drug stable,!° though he had increased it from time to time in earlier 
years. His life was apparently as norma! as if he had never taken opium. 

But these cases, though frequent enough, are a small minority. It is 
generally agreed now that persons of unstable psychological make-up 
are much more likely to become addicted than are stable or “normal” 
persons, and much less likely to be cured; they are also the ones who are 
unable to stabilize their lives if they remain addicted. Lawrence Kolb, 
on the basis of 230 cases studied with some care," has given perhaps the 
best evidence on this. His summary is sufficient here: ‘Drug addicts in 


§ Originally published in Jour. Amer. Med. Ass., May 1919; quoted here from C. E. 
Terry and M. Pellens, The Opium Problem (N. Y., 1928), p. 497. This latter work is the 
standard modern treatment of the subject, published under auspices of the Committee 
on Drug Addiction with the intention of assembling all significant modern contributions to 
the knowledge of opium. 

9 Idid., p. 501, where the general statement is further confirmed by Hare and others. 
See also E. S. Bishop, The Narcotic Drug Problem (N. Y., 1920), p. 47; and Lawrence 
Kolb, Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction (National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, N. Y., 1925. Reprint No. 211), pp. 11-12. 

R. and S. Wilberforce, Life of William Wilberforce (London, 1838), 1, 173-174. It is 
worth noting that there is no air of secrecy or apology about this passage, though the 
biographers are highly conventional and by no means equally frank on other subjects. 

" His original classification was based on a much larger number of cases—more than a 
thousand of patients in the large U. S. hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, an institution 
exclusively devoted to treatment and study of drug addiction. 
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the United States are recruited almost exclusively from among persons 
who are neurotic or who have some form of twisted personality. Such 
persons are highly susceptible to addiction because narcotics supply them 
with a form of adjustment of their difficulties. A very large proportion of 
addicts are fundamentally inebriates, and the inebriate addict is impelled 
to take narcotics by a motive similar to that which prompts the periodic 
drinker to take alcohol. ... Some drunkards are improved socially by 
abandoning alcohol for an opiate, but the change is a mere substitution 
of a lesser for a greater evil.’ The same view is expressed by Rees: 
‘Alcoholism and drug «:ddiction are, in almost every case, the symptoms 
of a psychological maladjustment.” And later: “It is doubtful whether 
there ever can be a state of addiction without antecedent emotional 
disturbances. In the main, the cause of addiction is endopsychic. .. . 
Rees does not mean to indicate here that the drug, taken constantly over 
a period of time, will not create a craving or produce “‘withdrawal 
symptoms” in a normal person. In that sense all persons are subject to 
addiction. But all can be got “‘off the drug” too, though the process is 
painful or unpleasant. Almost all addicts break off or také a “‘cure” 
occasionally; the stable ones tend to remain cured, the unstable to return 
even after their “physical” craving for the drug has disappeared.“ 

The highly unstable or neurotic character of most persons who become 
addicted to opium is relevant here not primarily as indicating original 
abnormalities in Coleridge—that is as may be—but rather because the 
fact has played so large a part in creating the opium tradition. The origi- 


12 “Types and Characteristics of Drug Addicts,” Mental Hygiene, 1x (1925), 312-313. 
Both Coleridge and De Quincey, it will be recalled, often took their opium in the form of 
laudanum, in sufficiently large quantities to have a very strong alcoholic effect. Kolb’s 
conclusion is borne out by M. J. Pescor (A Statistical Analysis of the Clinical Records of 
Hospitalized Drug Addicts, Public Health Reports, Supplement No. 143 [Washington, 
1938], pp. 17-18) who, out of 1036 cases studied at the Lexington hospital, classified only 
3.8 per cent as psychiatrically normal individuals, accidentally addicted. 

13 J. R. Rees, “Psychological Factors in the Prevention and Treatment of Alcohol and 
Drug Addiction,” Lancet, ccxxt1 (1932), 929. 

4 Other writers who agree with Kolb and Rees are quoted by Terry and Pellens, notably 
Henderson, Dercum, Dana, Mackin, Jelliffe and White, Rhein, Neff (pp. 493-504). Alexan- 
der Lambert, who studied some 1500 cases, wrote the section on opium addiction in Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Medicine. The craving for opium, he says, “is always an emotional impulse,” 
and its victims are “psycho-neurotic” individuals in whom “alcohol and drug addiction is 
but the expression of the desire for relief from a strain which cannot be borne” (Terry and 
Pellens, p. 148). More recent presentations of the same view are those by J. B. Miner 
(Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, xxvut [1933], 119-122); R. H. Felix (Mental 
Hygiene, xxut [1939], 567-582); and many others. The last-named—Felix—has had, like 
Kolb and Pescor, the advantage of observing thousands of drug addicts in the Lexington 
hospital. 
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nal abnormalities of habitués came to be regarded mistakenly as the 
consequences of the drug. But opium of iéself does not change a man’s 
personality. This is borne out, in relation to literary figures, by Andalé’s 
study of certain European poets who were addicted to opium. He under- 
takes to demonstrate that the unusual elements in their work derived 
from abnormalities in their “psyches” rather than from the effect of 
opium. 

The mechanism that produces addiction is not at the present time 
fully understood; theories vary from the extremes of purely chemical or 
physiological to purely psychological, and none of them has been de- 
cisively proved or disproved. The observable non-chemical effects of the 
drug, however, have been carefully studied, and authorities are fairly well 
agreed on these. “Opiates,” says Kolb, “apparently do not produce 
mental pleasure in stable persons, except a slight pleasure brought about 
in some cases by the reflex from relief of acute pain.’ On the other 
hand, in most unstable persons the drug does produce pleasure during 
the early stages of addiction; and the intensity of the pleasure, in Kolb’s 
observations, is in direct proportion to the degree of instability.’ ‘“The 
expressions that addicts make use of in describing their sensations illus- 
trate better than anything else,” Kolb says, “the mental pleasure that 
opium gives abnormal persons.” He cites the following as “some of the 
common statements” made: 


“It makes my troubles roll off my mind.” 

“It is exhilarating and soothing.” 

“You do not care for anything and you feel happy.” 

“It makes you drowsy and feel normal.” 

“Tt causes exhilaration and a feeling of comfort.” 

“A deadening, pleasurable effect.” 

“... forgot everything and did not worry and had a pleasurable, dreamy sen- 
sation as of floating away.”!8 


% A. Andalé, “Studio Critico-Letterario e Medico-Psicologico sulle Tossicomanie di 
Alcuni Grandi Poeti,’”’ Ann. Osp. Psichiat. Perugia, xxx1 (1937), 1-58. This paper I have 
not been able to see; my report of it is from Psychological Abstracts, 1939. 

Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction, p. 20. This is the statement in his 
summary. Earlier he discusses two kinds of pleasure, that which accompanies the relief 
from extreme pain or distress and “positive” pleasure which gives a sense of ease that the 
person does not normally experience. He records finding a very few cases in which appar- 
ently stable persons had experienced the latter kind of pleasure.—(Jbid., pp. 1-4). 

1 Ibid., p. 2. “Stable” and “unstable” are used as the broadest and least controversial 
psychological terms. They are of course absolute names for what is properly relative and 
vatiable—every one is perhaps unstable in some sense. The general distinction, however, is 
clear; psychologists would disagree only on borderline cases. 

8 Tbid., pp. 5-6. I have omitted three statements which actauaaes except in wording, 
the first hone above. 
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One patient, typical of some others, ‘“‘said it caused a buoyancy of 
spirits, increased imagination, temporarily enlarged the brain power, and 
made him think of things he otherwise would not have thought of.’ 
This is the nearest we come to finding evidence of creative powers in 
opium. The explanation lies, however, in the euphoria which it produces; 
the relaxation of tension and conflict, accompanied by a sense of pleasant 
ease, occasionally helps to release, for a time, the neurotic person’s 
natural powers—his powers of thought or imagination or (rarely) of 
action—though it does not give him powers that,he did not have or 
change the character of his normal powers. The effect of this euphoria is 
usually to increase the person’s satisfaction with his inner state of well- 
being, to turn his attention inward upon himself, while it diminishes his 
attention to external stimuli. Thus it sometimes encourages the mood in 
which day-dreaming occurs.”° 

Sleeping dreams are another matter. Modern medical and psychologi- 
cal studies do not warrant the supposition that opium of itself either 
causes non-dreamers to dream or transforms ordinary dreams into ex- 
traordinary ones. For this latter, the chief testimony has always been 
that of De Quincey, whose own statements are somewhat inconsistent.” 
There are, to be sure, some accounts of horrible “opium” dreams by 
other opium eaters than Coleridge and De Quincey in the medical 
literature of the 1880’s and 1890’s. Two of these are quoted by Professor 
Bald in his valuable study of Coleridge.” The special characteristics that 
are traditionally associated with opium dreams, however, are all char- 
acteristics commonly found in non-opium dreams, especially of neurotic 
persons—the pleasant sense of floating,” for example, De Quincey’s end- 
less extension of time and space, and the horrible dreams of fear and 
guilt. These last naturally increase when persons in waking life shed 
their normal responsibilities as the neurotic opium addict often does. 


19 Tbid., p. 6. 

20 R. B. Brown, “The Effect of Morphine upon the Rorschach Pattern in Post-Addicts,” 
Amer. Jour. of Orthopsychiatry, x111 (1943), 339-343, and elsewhere. 

1 See the Confessions, and the article on “Dreams” in Collected Writings, ed. Masson 
(London, 1896), x11, 333 ff. and elsewhere. 

2 “Coleridge and The Ancient Mariner” in Nineteenth-Century Studies (Ithaca, 1940), 
pp. 29n-30n. 

3 Kolb, Pleasure and Deterioration ..., p. 6, for example. But these are commonplaces 
in psychological literature. 

4 Tt is notable, for instance, that the only actual dream recorded in Keats’s letters 
(according to the index in the Buxton Forman edition, Oxford, 1931), though not an opium 
dream, yet exhibits several of the special “opium dream’’ features (11, 352). De Quincey, 
and apparently Coleridge as well, was subject to dreams of fear and guilt even asa child. 
Cf. also such literary dream-poems as Shelley’s ‘“Marianne’s Dream’’ and his ‘Fragment: 
A Wanderer” (Com plete Poetical W orks, Oxford ed., 1935 reprint, pp. 532-535, 653). These 
are illustrations drawn at random; they could doubtless be multiplied by an hour’s search. 
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Recent medical writers for the most part are concerned not with dis- 
proving old theories but with establishing positive truth. Hence much 
of the evidence on ‘‘opium dreams” is merely negative—the omission of 
accounts of them in otherwise full and detailed studies of symptoms, 
such as those already quoted from Kolb. An occasional statement, how- 
ever, appears on the subject. Horatio C. Wood—more specific than 
most—writes, after a brief account of the euphoric effect of opium, of 
the “widespread idea” that moderate doses of opium produce “‘interest- 
ing dreams” as 


an erroneous belief apparently founded largely on the writings of that famous 
English opium eater Thomas De Quincey. The probabilities are that De Quin- 
cey’s statements about his opium dreams were pure fiction invented during the 
intervals when he was not under the influence of the drug. Certain it is that if 
they ever occurred they are a very unusual phenomenon.* 


The extent to which “opium dreams” have disappeared from medical 
and psychological literature is roughly indicated by the fact that in 
Terry and Pellens’ compilation on opium the fairly full index contains 
no entry under Dream, though it indexes Delirium and Hallucination 
(phenomena to be mentioned hereafter). The same thing is true of the 
annual Psychological Abstracts for the past fifteen years: several hundred 
studies of opium are listed during this period, and almost countless 
entries appear under Dream—but none of the latter relate to opium, and 
the abstracts of the former contain no references to opium dreams. It is 
also significant that dreams (good or bad) never are mentioned by 
addicts when they are asked why they desire a cure or why they have 
relapsed afterward.” 

In the studies of Kolb, one case of addiction is described in which the 
individual was subject to dreams, but Kolb does not suggest that these 
were produced by the opium. The case was one of an extremely abnormal 
person: a man who, although a highly trained physician, had never 
practiced or worked; who had regressed to an infantile dependence upon 
his mother; who at the age of fifty-three flew into childish tantrums 
which made even his mother consider having him committed as insane. 
This man had become subject to “‘nightmares, during which he is noisy 
and swears a great deal. Because of this he has been compelled to move 
away from several hotels and boarding-houses. At the present time his 


% “The Story of the Use and Abuse of Opium,” Amer. Jour. of Pharmacy, crit (1931), 
p. 19, 

** Such reasons may have been given, of course; but I have not met them in the literature 
on the subject. See especially Kolb, Clinical Contribution to Drug Addiction: The Struggle 
for Cure and the Conscious Reasons for Relapse (reprinted from Jour. of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, txv1, No. 1 [July 1927]); and Pescor, op. cit., pp. 1-5. 
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body is covered with sores due to hypodermic injections. ... ’’” If the 
sores were usual with him, as they are with many addicts who become 
careless with their needle, his nocturnal profanity is scarcely surprising. 

It is of course well known that persons under emotional stress, whether 
temporary or constitutional, tend to dream more often and more vividly 
than others. It is therefore probable that a more than ordinary amount 
of dreaming is to be found among opium addicts because of their general 
instability. It is also likely that those addicts who fail to control their 
addiction and find themselves in greater and greater emotional conflict 
dream more and more. But these dreams would be neurotic dreams, not 
opium ones: the opium being causative, if at all, only in quite another 
sense than the traditional one. 

There is a third factor—in addition, that is, to the general neuroticism 
of addicts and the De Quincey tradition—that has entered into the con- 
fusion about dreams. This is the confusion that long existed between the 
effects of taking the drug and the effects of Jeaving off—that is, the so- 
called ‘‘withdrawal” symptoms, which in extreme cases may include 
hysteria, hallucination, or even delirium.”* 


27 Pleasure and Deterioration from Narcotic Addiction, pp. 13-14. 

Two individuals have reported to me their own experience with what they believed to be 
opium visions. But those of one, it turned out in response to questions, had occurred in the 
midst of an almost fatal illness—meningitis complicated with other things—during which 
the patient had been constantly delirious. The other person was also ill, had been suffering 
extreme pain, and at the time of the visions still had a very high fever accompanied by 
intense headache. The first person reported his visions as actual hallucinations; the second 
reported merely vivid kaleidoscopic images. Conceivably these phenomena might have 
been caused by the narcotic; but the physical condition of the patients is more than suffi- 
cient to account for them on the basis of well-known medical fact as well as of common 
experience. The dreamers’ readiness to assume opium as the cause, even under these condi- 
tions, illustrates the strength in the popular mind of the opium tradition. 

28 The acuteness of these symptoms perhaps varies according to the degree of instability 
in the patient. See Kolb’s account of one man who had suffered from hallucinations before 
he became addicted and who heard “voices” during his cure from addiction (Pleasure and 
Deterioration .. . , p. 12; also his Clinical Contribution . .. , p. 8). The confusion of symp- 
toms arose naturally out of early ignorance of the mechanics of addiction and withdrawal, 
before it had been clearly established that withdrawal symptoms occur in the midst of 
addiction if an accustomed dose is delayed or if the addict is not maintaining an extremely 
regular schedule for his doses. The confusion has been largely perpetuated through am- 
biguity in the arrangement of Levinstein’s description of symptoms in 1877, which was so 
full and—for its day—so accurate as to have become the classical scientific account (E. 
Levinstein, Die Morphiumsucht. [trans]. by Chas. Harrer, 1878], from which the passage on 
symptoms is quoted in Terry and Pellens, pp. 431-443). This confusion was first clearly 
pointed out by W. M. Kraus in 1918 (see Terry and Pellens, p. 460). More detailed observa- 
tions that bear on the point appear in a recent important series of studies by A. B. Light 
and E. G. Torrance (“Opium Addiction,” Arch. of Internal Medicine, xi1m [1929]; see 
especially pp. 209-210). 
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There are occasional clear instances of dreams associated with with- 
drawal of the drug.” Coleridge himself furnished what is probably an 
instance of this at the period when he composed the “Pains of Sleep.” 
This poem, it will be recalled, described his dreams, “.. . the fiendish 
crowd/Of shapes and thoughts that tortur’d me! . . . For all was Horror, 
Guilt, and Woe, ... Life-stifling Fear, soul-stifling Shame!’*° As his 
letters show, these lines were if anything an understatement of the actual 
experience he was undergoing. He was attempting to do without opium 
at the same time that he was fighting an attack of what he described as 
“atonic gout.” Nearly all his letters from about the middle of August to 
the middle of October 1803 describe his miseries,*! and nearly all these 
miseries are classical symptoms of opium withdrawal, although Coleridge 
lacked the modern medical knowledge which would have made this clear. 
In his letter to Southey which enclosed the poem he tells of the horror of 
his dreams and the “misery foot-thick, that makes me sit by my bedside 
of a morning and cry.—I have abandoned all opiates, except ether be 
one.... 8? To his wife he writes, somewhat confusedly, on September 
3, “ Twas an affair altogether of the body, not of the mind. That I had, it 
was true, a torturing pain in all my limbs, but that this had nothing to 
do with my tears which were hysterical and proceeded from the stom- 
ach.’ To Tom Wedgwood on September 16 he repeats and elaborates 
his symptoms, physical and mental, adding, “I eat but little bread, and 
take nothing, in any form, spiritual or narcotic, stronger than Table 
Beer.’ By November 26, if not before, he was again purchasing opium.*® 


% F.g., Kolb, Clinical Contribution ..., p. 17. Such dreams are a natural consequence 
of the acute emotional as well as physical disturbances regularly associated with “with- 
drawal.” 

80 J quote from the version sent by Coleridge in a letter to Southey, September 10, 1803 
(Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge [Boston, 1895], 1, 436). 

| From others’ accounts of Coleridge’s behavior at this time we may doubt that his 
abstinence from opium was complete or systematic. In the light, however, of his more 
recently published letters (Unpublished Letters, ed. E. L. Griggs [New Haven, 1933], 1, 
272-295) there can be no doubt that he was doing without it much of the time. The one 
symptom mentioned in these letters that is more clearly referable to his“gout” than to 
opium withdrawal is the subsequent swelling of his hands (ibid., p. 287). 

® Letters, t, 435. To Mrs. Coleridge he wrote on September 1: “While I can walk twenty- 
four miles a day, with the excitement of new objects, I can support myself; but still my 
sleep and dreams are distressful, and I am hopeless. I take no opiates . . . [editor’s omission 
periods] nor have I any temptation; for since my. disorder has taken this asthmatic turn 
opiates produce none but positively unpl[easant effects]” (ibid., p. 434 [conclusion in 
brackets by editor]). See also ibid., pp. 440-441. 

8 Unpublished Letters, 1, 272-273. 

4 Tbid., p. 280. He refers to his abstinence also on pp. 270, 275; to his hysterics, pp. 275, 
280; and to his disorders of stomach and intestines, perspiration, pains, improved strength 
in spite of miseries, etc., throughout the September and October letters. These are all 
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A passage in Coleridge’s notebook, written shortly after this (early 
December) and printed by Professor Bald® perhaps also testifies to his 
having broken away—wholly or nearly so—from opium recently. It 
records the characteristic euphoria which is experienced, even by the 
neurotic, chiefly during early stages of addiction or after a temporary or 
partial ‘‘cure,” though it is sometimes also recaptured in the midst of 
addiction by the taking of occasional “enormous” doses.*” 

Coleridge writes of other effects of opium in two further passages 
from his notebooks.** In one of these he speaks of the drug as making 
him “capable of conceiving & bringing forth Thoughts, hidden in him 
before,” great enough to impress his best contemporaries. He then 
wonders whether this may not be merely because “for a delusive time” 
it “has made the body, i.e. the organization, not the articulation (or 
instruments of motion) the unknown somewhat, a fitter Instrument for 
the all-powerful Soul.” In the other passage he remarks how a “‘state of 
affection or bodily Feeling” that repeats or resembles a former one will 
revive forgotten memories connected with that former state, as when 
old age brings back memories of infancy.*® Opium, he says, “‘probably by 
it’s narcotic effect on the whole seminal organization, in a large Dose, or 
after long use, produces the same effect on the visual & passive memory.” 
Opium carries one back, he seems to mean, to one’s forgotten past—in a 


characteristic “withdrawal” phenomena (Light and Torrance, Joc. cit., xii, 209-210; 
XLIV, 11-14; also passages already cited in Terry and Pellens, etc.). 

% Unpublished Letters, 1, 297. Miss Kathleen Coburn of Toronto informs me that 
Coleridge’s unpublished notebooks bear out this account of his effort to give up opium in 
the fall of 1803. According to her information, Coleridge took a large quantity of laudanum 
on November 23, but was again trying to abstain during part of December. 

3% Loc. cit., p. 41. 37 Kolb, Pleasure and Deterioration, p. 1. 

38 Bald, loc. cit., p. 36. 

39 The date is given as October 1803 by Bald, who apparently understands the passage in 
a different sense. Coleridge’s expression is cryptic here, but in a letter to Southey on August 7 
he had been explicit on the same subject: ‘While I wrote that last sentence [he had been 
recalling the past], I had a vivid recollection, indeed an ocular spectrum, of our room in 
College Street, a curious instance of association. You remember how incessantly in that 
room I used to be compounding these half-verbal, half-visual metaphors. It argues, I am 
persuaded, a particular state of general feeling, and I hold that association depends in a 
much greater degree on the recurrence of resembling states of feeling than on trains of 
ideas, that the recollection of early childhood in latest old age depends on and is e:. plicable 
by this, and if this be true, Hartley’s system totters. If I were asked how it is that very old 
people remember visually only the events of early childhood, and remember the intervening 
spaces either not at all or only verbally, I should think it a perfectly philosophical answer 
that old age remembers childhood by becoming ‘a second childhood!’ . . . I almost think 
that ideas never recall ideas, as far as they are ideas, any more than leaves in a forest create 
each other’s motion. The breeze it is that runs through them—it is the soul, the state of 
feeling” (Letters, 1, 427-428). 
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sort of day-dream perhaps, but a passive one without disturbing emo- 
tions and without what would now be called kinesthetic accompaniment. 
In these passages, though he perhaps attributes to opium a slightly more 
active power than we should do today, Coleridge is far from giving it the 
magic powers of the De Quincey tradition. It is especially noteworthy 
that in the first of these passages he states his suspicion that the opium 
does not actually produce his fine thoughts but merely puts his body into 
a state which makes those thoughts possible.*® 

Coleridge’s experience of fearful dreams along with ‘withdrawal’ 
symptoms, described in the letters of 1803, bears some resemblance to 
what De Quincey described as the “Pains of Opium”; and De Quincey 
may in fact have been drawing on similar experience. Dreams or hallu- 
cinations predominate in De Quincey’s account, but then De Quincey 
had always dreamed. The narrative of his early life reveals him as a 
highly unstable though gifted child: on more than one occasion in child- 
hood, he tells us, he had fallen into a trance or experienced visual and 
auditory hallucinations." His literary ‘opium dreams,” so influential on 
later writing, actually differ little except in elaborateness from an entry 
made in his diary in 1803 before his use of opium began, which does not 


- record a sleeping dream at all. He was then seventeen, and was living 


alone and devouring all the Radcliffean novels he could find in the 
circulating libraries. ‘“Last night,” he wrote, “I imaged to myself the 
heroine of the novel dying on an island of a lake,”’ and so on, with “‘y® 
shadow of a man long since passed away or of one yet hid in futurity.” 
There are “dark recesses of his own soul,” a “‘fate’”’ that is “misery such 
as y® world knoweth not,” a “banquet or carousal of feodal magnifi- 
cence,” Chatterton in agony, ‘dreams of his fever’d soul,’”’ and much 
more. The conclusion of this passage shows clearly that it was a kind of 
practice piece written deliberately: he defines two kinds of pathos, of which 
the second “‘is what I aim at.’’4? We cannot be sure, therefore, to what 
extent De Quincey’s famous dreams may have been literary fictions ;“ and 
in fact we are tempted to wonder whether the opium legend would have 
reached its present proportions without the influence of the Gothic 
novel, German romanticism, and Oriental travel books to people the 
dreams. It is worth noting that the pre-romantic references to opium 
cited by Mr. Abrams mention no dreams and are precisely in keeping 
with modern medical findings: Homer’s ‘‘drug to heal all pain and anger, 
and bring forgetfulness of every sorrow”; Virgil’s ‘poppies soaked with 


“ Cf. the similar statements of modern addicts, p. 789-790, above. 

“ Works, 1, 42, 47-48, and elsewhere. 

“H. A. Eaton, ed. A Diary of Thomas De Quincey 1803 (N. Y., 1927), pp. 156-157. 
* We need not be as categorical on this point as is Dr. Wood, p. 791 above. 
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the sleep of Lethe’; Chaucer’s merely sleep-producing narcotic; Shake- 
speare’s “drowsy syrups of the world.’ 

The foregoing exposition has taken us far from Kubla Khan, and a 
perhaps over-ponderous engine has been raised up for the destruction of 
shadows. But a tradition so firmly established requires a good deal of 
investigation if it is to be questioned. I would not myself say that mod- 
ern medicine has proved that opium could not possibly ever be responsible 
for any dream. Few things in medicine and far fewer in psychology are 
ever proved in that sense.“ But we should not be led therefore to ignore 
the findings of medical and psychological observers. What these findings 
do, in the present instance, is at the very least to place the burden of proof 
on the other side. We should require that new facts be discovered about 
the poem, and —more important—that new and conclusive medical 
experiments be found to lead unmistakably in the opposite direction, 
before we should again entertain the belief that Kubla Khan is an 
“opium dream,” or that Coleridge’s process of composition in this poem 
was radically different from that in other poems. Very likely Coleridge 
was in a sort of “Reverie” as his holograph note says, and no doubt he 
had been taking opium. Perhaps too the euphoric effect of opium ren- 
dered his process of composition more nearly effortless than usual.“ But 
he was wide enough awake, we must suppose, to write down his poem 
more or less as he composed it; and we cannot assume that the opium 
was the cause of the particular character of the poem. Professor Lowes 
was intent upon contrasting the purely unconscious dream character of 
Kubla Khan with the conscious planning of The Ancient Mariner. It is 
therefore well to remember that Coleridge used the word “reverie” in 


44 Abrams, p. 3. The same is true of the brief historical sketches in Terry and Pellens; in 
Wood, loc. cit., p. 18; and in D. I. Macht, “History of Opium and Some of Its Preparations 
and Alkaloids” (Jour. Amer. Med. Ass., Lxtv [1915], 477-481). 

4 The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of securing a conclusive proof founded on con- 
trolled experiments with such subjective phenomena as dreams will be obvious to anyone 
familiar with experimental techniques. 

46 Tf Coleridge was accurate in saying that he had taken “two grains” of opium, and if 
by that he meant, as he probably did, crude opium, the amount was not large by present-day 
standards. Professor Bald cites eighteenth and nineteenth century works containing 
presumably standard prescriptions of considerably smaller doses than are usual today (loc. 
cit., pp. 30-32). Asked whether Coleridge’s two grains would have been likely to produce a 
“profound sleep” in his chair of three hours, two modern professors of medicine (not 
specialists on opium) gave different replies. According to one, it was quite possible. Ac- 
cording to the other, it was very improbable: any effect beyond a slight euphoria, he indi- 
cated, would be unlikely even in one unaccustomed to using opium. Nothing can be stated 
with certainty, however, on this subject, for natural crude opium varies in its morphine 
content and in Coleridge’s day no legal standardization had taken place. Probably this 
variation accounts for the very cautious medical prescriptions of former times cited by 
Professor Bald. 
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reference to both poems: to Kubla Khan in the holograph note we have 
discussed, and to The Ancient Mariner in the sub-title “A Poet’s Reverie,” 
which appeared in the edition of 1800.*” Coleridge’s interest in ‘‘associa- 
tion” may have led him into deliberately giving his associative faculty 
a freer rein in his poetry than was usual at the time. If so, he perhaps 
used the term “reverie” about both poems as an explanation or justifica- 
tion of this difference, without implying that either was composed with- 
out any conscious control or design. 

There is one further obstacle to believing in the dream-composition or 
in any other extremely remarkable form of automatic composition of 
Kubla Khan—such as a complete semi-waking vision in which words and 
images created themselves for several hundred lines and were afterwards 
merely transcribed from memory. In view of Coleridge’s intense interest 
in mental processes, it is unlikely that this experience could have occurred 
without his writing around to all his friends about it. Coleridge habit- 
ually told the same story in letters to various people and did not confine 
himself to events that had occurred merely the day before he happened 
to be writing. The chance of his not having recorded this once or, more 
likely, several times is small; and such letters would be less likely de- 


_ stroyed than most. Coleridge did, in fact, experience one dream of verse— 


in a very small way—and this may have given him his idea for the 
similar note in 1816 about Kubla Khan. Though he dreamed but four 
lines of doggerel, he recorded the event with considerable interest in a 
letter to Thomas Wedgwood in September 1803, without making the 
slightest reference to the infinitely more remarkable (if it were true) case 
of Kubla Khan five or six years earlier: 


To diversify this dusky letter I will write as a Post-script an Epitaph, which I 
composed in my sleep for myself, while dreaming that I was dying. To the best of 
my recollection I have not altered a word. 


The verses and a final comment follow beneath Coleridge’s signature: 


Here sleeps at length poor Col. and without 
Screaming, 
Who died, as he had always liv’d, a dreaming: 
Shot dead, while sleeping, by the Gout within, 
Alone, and all unknown, at E’nbro’ in an Inn. 
It was on Tuesday Night last at the Black Bull, Edinburgh.** 


Kubla Khan itself, shorn of its prefixed note, does not in any event 
require a special origin to account for it. The imagery is a little more 


“' For an illuminating discussion of Coleridge’s various uses of the term “reverie,” see 
Bald, loc. cit., pp. 37-41. This is a whole subject in itself: it can only be glanced at here. 

“ Unpublished Letters, 1, 281. This is in the same letter that informs Wedgwood of his 
taking nothing, “spiritual or narcotic, stronger than Table Beer.” See p. 793, above. 
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shifting than that of most poems of the period;** but the poem has 
throughout a perfectly normal poetic meaning, one that is as conscious 
and logical—and also as obvious—as that of other consciously composed 
poems. This is evident once we cease to be dazzled by the familiar 
prefatory note and Kubla’s bewitching scenery. Indeed, one hesitates 
even to explain the meaning because of its obviousness and because it 
must be a commonplace to many readers. The prestige of Professor 
Lowes, however, has held most readers to the view of the poem asa 
“pageant,” ‘‘as aimless as it is magnificent,” the meaning of which, if it 
exists at all, is altogether undiscoverable by the conscious mind, and in 
which the “‘sole factor that determined the form and sequence which the 
dissolving phantasmagoria assumed, was the subtle potency of the asso- 
ciative links.’*° To lay such a potent ghost as this, we have to labor the 
obvious. 

The beginning is merely the picture that everyone knows of the strange 
and beautiful pleasure grounds, an enriched and poeticized scene from 
Purchas and Bartram. The poet leaves off, presumably dissatisfied with 
his presentation of this paradise. The concluding lines may be sun- 
marized thus: In a vision the poet once heard a song, which, if he could 
revive it, would give him such joy as would enable him to really recreate 
the scene of Kubla’s paradise, in poetry that would be truly immortal. 
He would then be looked upon with awe as one of the inspired Great—the 
Poet-Prophets of the world. Here are the lines: 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! Those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 


49 Cf., however, Shelley’s ““Marianne’s Dream,” which is much more laborious, less ex- 
pert and much less poetic, but which makes Kubla Khan look like an exercise in logic. 
It is my own belief that Coleridge’s original inclination toward day-dreaming, enco' 
by the use of opium, had combined with his introspective habit of observing closely his 
own mental processes and with his interest in Hartleyan psychology to make him con- 
sciously capture and use in some of his poetry the content and perhaps one might say the 
“technique” of the day-dream. 5° Lowes, pp. 400-401, 412. 
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Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Part of the idea here is related to Coleridge’s later Dejection ode. 
The dejection is not deep and hopeless as in the ode, but Coleridge feels 
the need of the same thing—joy or delight—to make him truly creative. 
In the familiar passage from Dejection Coleridge says: 


... thou need’st not ask of me 

What this strong music in the soul may be! 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous Lady! joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure,... 


Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, etc.*! 


Compare this with Kubla Khan: 


Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, etc.™ 


The elements are the same: joy is represented as an inner music which 
inspires the poet to creation. Coleridge says the same thing elsewhere, 
in A Tombless Epitaph: 

And with a natural gladness, he maintained 

The citadel unconquered, and in joy 

Was strong to follow the delightful Muse.™ 


If, then—to return to Kubla Khan—the writer only had this inspiration 
which has its roots in joy, “with music... I would build that dome... 
those caves of ice! And all who heard [my music] should see them 
[domes, caves] there, And all should cry, Beware! ...” 

The figure with “flashing eyes” and “floating hair’’ in the final lines 
Professor Lowes traces to a combination of Bruce’s king of Abyssinia 
whose hair on one occasion was floating,® and certain ‘‘youths” who 
were followers of Aloadine.** These figures may have influenced the 
imagery slightly, but their connection is much more doubtful than is the 

| Dejection: an Ode, Section V (italics mine). 52 1]. 42-46 (italics again mine). 

* There is also the imagined presence of a woman in both—though this depends on 
which version of Dejection we use for comparison. 


4 Poems (ed. E. H. Coleridge, p. 413). The idea appears also in Coleridge’s letters. 
® Lowes, p. 378. 56 In Purchas. See Lowes, pp. 361-362. 
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case with most of Lowes’s findings. The primary source for these lines 
Professor Lowes must have missed only because it was too obvious, for 
the picture is merely the ancient conventional description of the poet 
with his “eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” This conception was old even in 
Plato’s day, and practically every detail used by Coleridge was a com- 
monplace in it. The descriptions borrowed much from accounts of persons 
possessed by the god in Dionysus-worship—flashing eyes and streaming 
hair, as well as honey, milk, magic, holiness, and dread. It was of course 
all perfectly familiar to Coleridge. Plato’s Jon contains probably the most 
famous passage of this kind, and at the risk of further laboring the 
obvious it is quoted here. It does not itself mention every detail that 
Coleridge uses, but the parallel willl be clear enough: 


In like manner the Muse first of all inspires men herself; . . . . For all good poets, 
epic as well as lyric, compose their beautiful poems not by art, but because they 
are inspired and possessed. And as the Corybantian revellers when they dance 
are not in their right mind, so the lyric poets are not in their right mind when 
they are composing their beautiful strains: but when falling under the power of 
music and metre they are inspired and possessed;*” like Bacchic maidens who 
draw milk and honey from the rivers when they are under the influence of 
Dionysus but not when they are in their right mind. And the soul of the lyric 
poet does the same, as they themselves say; for they tell us that they bring songs 
from honeyed fountains, culling them out of the gardens and dells of the Muses; 
they, like the bees, winging their way from flower to flower. And this is true. 
For the poet is a light and winged and holy thing, and there is no invention in 
him until he has been inspired and is out of his senses, and the mind is no longer 
in him; when he has not attained to this state, he is powerless and is unable to 
utter his oracles.®* 


Coleridge’s Inspiration, music, holiness inspiring awe, milk and honey— 
are all here, as well as “‘gardens and dells” (or “‘glens,” as is sometimes 
given) faintly suggesting the beginning of Kubla Khan. 

The precise significance of the “Abyssinian maid” “‘singing of Mount 
Abora”’ is still not satisfactorily explained. Professor Lowes found much 
source material that provided associative links in the imagery but that 
threw no light on her function in the poem.® An earlier identification by 
Professor Lane Cooper, of Mount Abora with Milton’s Amara,® now 
reinforced by Coleridge’s autograph copy of the poem which uses the 
latter name, makes certain that she was singing of a Paradise. She no 


57 Cf. Coleridge’s line in Dejection addressed to the wind: “Thou mighty Poet, e’en to 
frenzy bold!””—Section vu. 

58 The usual Jowett translation is given here, since Coleridge himself presumably used 
the Greek.— Dialogues of Plato (Oxford, 1942), third ed., 1, 501-502. 
59 Lowes, pp. 374-376, 590-591. 6° Loc. cit. 
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doubt in some sort takes the place of the classical Muse, much altered 
in her romantic context; and her singing of Paradise relates to the idea 
of delight or joy as essential to poetic inspiration. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that she does not seem important enough for her function—a 
discrepancy not accounted for by any of the discovered sources. Possibly 
these five lines given to the “damsel” are in a less finished state than the 
rest of the poem, for it is notable that three of them are the only un- 
thymed lines in the whole piece.* 

One thing particularly to be observed in the poem is the perfectly 
clear rhetorical—and even grammatical—sequence in the lines beginning 
with the “damsel.” The pronouns have obvious antecedents, and the 
progress of thought from line to line is altogether clear and orderly. It 
seems impossible not to read the poem as sense, once the connections 
have been made.® In thus criticizing what may loosely be called the 
“magical”’ view of both the origin and the meaning of Kubla Khan, I 
would not be understood to reflect upon its poetic quality. This “Dream” 
possesses the same kind of “magic” that we find in all good poetry—but 
no other kind. And a meaning never hurt, though it never made, a poem. 
Meaning having been granted, then—a conscious, not an unconscious 
- symbolic meaning—one is almost irresistibly tempted to speculate on 
the unwritten portion. One possibility is interesting: that of a three-part 
musical form with a more beautiful and heightened return to the original 
garden theme—the Inspired Poet now demonstrating what he could 
really do. The poem might in that case have remained incomplete in 
consequence of Coleridge’s inability to transcend what he had already 
done. But such speculations are idle about any poet and particularly so 
about Coleridge, whose progress through the world was marked by more 
fragments than Kubla Khan. 

ELISABETH SCHNEIDER 


Temple University 


Dulcimer, “once I saw,” and “Abora,” if intended as rhymes, are much more irregular 
than the other imperfect rhymes in the poem. 

® Professor N. B. Allen has suggested a slightly different meaning. He regards the latter 
part of the poem as an expression of regret at having forgotten the dream. He also finds 
the source of the final description in Coleridge’s own physical appearance (“A Note on 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan,” MLN, tvur [1942], 108-113.).—Coleridge was, of course, in one 
sense writing of himself; but it was himself in the person and with the trappings of the 
traditional poet-seer—himself, in other words, transformed—not merely S. T. C. in the 
mirror. It may be remembered that Poet-seer was the role to which Coleridge always as- 
pired, though his emphasis shifted in time from the poet’s to the seer’s side of this character. 
Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein offered an interpretation of the poem very similar to mine, 
founded, however, on the contention that the poem is not a fragment at all but is complete 
as it stands—a contention which I do not think sound (TLS, Oct. 30, 1937, p. 803). 


L 
THE SYMBOL OF THE SOD-SEAT IN COLERIDGE 


-. aaniatal after 1800 S. T. Coleridge gradually developed a set of 

personal symbols which he used thereafter in poetry and prose, 
sometimes consciously, to symbolize great turnings in his life and great, 
steady longings. The number of symbols seems rather limited; the 
referents lead mainly toward his love for Sara Hutchinson. It is possible 
that symbols for other important elements of Coleridge’s experience will 
yet come to light. So far as I have been able to discover, there is nothing 
“universal” in the symbols which I have identified: they are specifically, 
and of course connotatively, allusive to events in his past life. 

In this essay I leave untouched the values of the symbols. They help 
to explain why Coleridge could not, after 1799, make or find an environ- 
ment into which he could fit himself. For students of third-rate poetry 
the translated symbols will unlock some of the great feeling behind 
several of the skilful, conventional little poems of the later years. Here, 
however, by an intensive study of one symbol I wish merely to establish 
the fact that Coleridge did use well-defined personal symbolism. Our 
trail lies among weather-fended sod-seats, which we must first separate. 
The direction will not seem at all garish and strange to readers of Anima 
Poetae and The Road to Xanadu. 


I 


There is a mild obsession with sod-seats in the early writings (to about 
1805) of the triumvirate—Dorothy and William Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. As early ‘“romanticists’—all unawares—the poets (and I 
certainly include Dorothy) arranged or built woodland resting places of 
stones, dirt, and covering turf on which moss, grass, or flowers might 
grow.! All of these sod-seats had pleasant connotative values to the poets 
because they used the seats as halfway meeting places or as back orchard 
discussion centers. Today we put up garden seats or deck chairs. 

Between 1791 and 1797 there are six references to sod-seats.? These 


1 T suppose the sod-seat of boards or rocks packed with dirt beside the cottage door was 
common in both the West Country and the Lakes; but I noticed none during brief stays 
during the summer of 1939 in the Quantocks and Lakes. None of the travel books, guides, 
and regional manners and customs volumes which I have searched through, mention it, 
not even Wordsworth in his Guide to the Lakes (Ernest de Selincourt, ed., London, 1936). 
A French “sopha of sods” (the term used by both Coleridge and Sterne) may be seen in 
Maurice Leloir’s illustration for the chapter “The Grace” in A Sentimental Journey. 

2 In chronological order these early references are: (1) 1791-92, Wordsworth, Descriptive 
Sketches, 19 (p. 11); (2) 1795, Wordsworth, “Lines Left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree,” 8-12 
(pp. 22-23); (3) May, 1795, Coleridge, “Lines Composed While Climbing the Left Ascent 
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are generalized, and of them the most familiar is the oak stump in the 
Ancient Mariner: 


He kneels at morn, and noon and eve— 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump.® 


Three particular seats were at one time or another of special import 
to the poets. These are the ‘‘Windy Brow” seat, the orchard seat at Dove 
Cottage, and the “‘sod-built seat of Camomile’”’ made for Sara Hutchin- 
son.* 

For August 13, 1800, Dorothy laconically announces, ‘Made the 
Windy Brow Seat.” The missing subject was plural and included Cole- 
ridge, probably William also. On October 21, 1800, Coleridge published 
verses signed “‘Ventifrons,”’ dog-Latin for ““Windy Brow.” The verses 
have a title which helps, though only vaguely, to locate this first of the 
named seats: “Inscription for a Seat by the Road Side Halfway up a 
Steep Hill Facing South.’”*® With these stilted verses the Windy Brow 
seat probably faded out of publication. It was far from Grasmere and 
near Coleridge; and 1800 and its following years proved more amenable 

to Coleridge’s visiting Grasmere than the Wordsworths’ Greta Hall, 
Keswick. It is at Grasmere itself that the second seat was found, just 
two weeks after the making of the Windy Brow seat. It was the much 
publicized ‘‘orchard seat’”’ above Dove Cottage, Grasmere. 


II 


On September 1, 1800, “‘After dinner Coleridge discovered a rock-seat 
in the orchard. Cleared away the brambles. Coleridge obliged to go to 
bed after tea.”” On October 22 “‘C. and I went to look at the prospect 


of Brockley Coomb, Somersetshire,”’ 7-11 (p. 94); (4) 1796, Coleridge, “Toa Young Friend, 
on his Proposing to Domesticate with the Author,” 23-24 (p. 156); (5) Ibid., 54-55 (p. 
157); (6) 1797, Coleridge, “The Ancient Mariner,” 519-522 (p. 206). References to both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are to the Oxford one-volume editions. 

3 See footnote 2, number (6). 

‘Ernest de Selincourt, ed., ‘‘Coleridge’s Dejection: an Ode,’ Essays and Studies, 
(Oxford, 1937), p. 8, line 86. 

5 Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. Wm. Knight (London, 1925), 1-vol. edition, 
p. 46. On the ninth Dorothy had “walked with Coleridge in the Windy Brow woods.’”’On 
the eleventh, “walked to Windy Brow” (p. 45). Windy Brow, on the northern bank of the 
Greta, under Ltrigg, had been visited by Dorothy and William in 1794, when they stayed 
with Wiliam Calvert. 

* Poems, p. 382. In the notes E. H. Coleridge has called attention to the “dog-Latin.” 

™ Grasmere Journal, p. 47. The passage is quoted here as corrected by Ernest de Selin- 
court, Dorothy Wordsworth, A Biography (Oxford, 1933), p. 125. 
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from his seat.” So Dorothy’s journal; and later her brother wrote of the 
prospect: 

There is an Eminence,—of these our hills 

The last that parleys with the setting sun; 

We can behold it from our orchard seat.® 


More than a year later Dorothy wrote a detailed description of the 
orchard seat in winter: 


We were very sad about Coleridge. ... We stopped to look at the stone seat 
at the top of the hill. There was a white cushion upon it, round at the edge like 
a cushion, and the rock behind looked soft as velvet, of a vivid green, and so 
tempting! The snow too looked as soft as a down cushion. A young foxglove, 
like a star, in the centre. There were a few green lichens about it, and a few 
withered brackens of fern here and there upon the ground near, all else was a 
thick snow; no footmark to it, not the foot of a sheep.°® 


We hear no more of the seat until May 8, 1802, when Dorothy and 
William sowed “‘scarlet beans in the orchard, and read Henry V there. 
William lay on his back on the seat.”!° Later history does not offer any- 
thing so idyllic. On Christmas Day, 1804, Dorothy writes to Lady 
Beaumont: “‘... how happy, how glad should we be to see you and 
dearest Coleridge with others whom we love seated upon that mossy 
cushion on some fine evening next summer!’ Coleridge is in Malta— 
and his absence is all that saddens her. On January 5, 1805, her feeling 
is the same: “ ... with what joy should I lead you to our orchard top! 
how happily could we sit with Coleridge upon the moss seat!’’” 

When she writes again, May 4, 1805, it is a permanently different 
Dorothy, as it was a permanently different William beside her—he was 
now writing his “Ode to Duty” and probably finishing the Intimations 
Ode. Their brother John had drowned at sea on February 5, 1805. 
Dorothy’s letter of May 4 might be taken for a prose version of William’s 
“Ode to Duty”: that is, if we miss the pathos in her sentence, “I have 
only been three times at the orchard seat of moss. Did she think of her 


8 Grasmere Journal, Oct. 22, p. 55; “Poems on the Naming of Places,” rt, 1-3 (p. 148). 
Wordsworth recanted these lines many years later: “It is not accurate,”’ he said, “that the 
eminence could be seen from our orchard-seat.” I. Fenwick notes, quoted by William 
Knight, The English Lake District as Interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 
1878), p. 61. 

® Grasmere Journal, Dec. 22, 1801, p. 73. This was the day on which Wordsworth again 
began work on “The Pedlar.” 10 Tbid., p. 119. 

1 The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1787-1805), ed. Ernest de Selin- 
court (Oxford, 1935), p. 428. 2 Tbid., p. 433. 

18 Thid., p. 495. On June 3, 1805, William writes to Sir George Beaumont: “I write to 
you from the moss-hut at the top of my orchard, the sun just sinking behind the hills in 
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two recent nostalgic wishes for the seat? Or had Lady Beaumont, making 
letter-conversation, unhappily blundered by asking of the orchard seat, 
which now had painful associations with John? This is the end of the 
orchard seat in print. One year after these two seats had been established, 
another was made, the most important of the three. 


III 


On October 10, 1801, Dorothy writes, “Coleridge went to Keswick, 
after we had built Sara’s seat.””* There is no mention here of place or of 
the camomile with which it was certainly starred. Dorothy and William 
never do refer to the camomile; and this avoidance seems strange, for 
they knew its value to Coleridge. A month or so later Coleridge published 
his ‘Ode to Tranquillity” with the lines, 


And in the sultry summer’s heat 
Will build me up a mossy seat. 


At this point, like the Windy Brow seat, the new one might well have 
faded from the domestic recordings of the three friends; but it did not. 
For Coleridge was in love with Sara Hutchinson, the future sister-in-law 
of William; and the seat they named for her became intermixed in his 
mind in 1802 with his love and with recently heard verses from Words- 
worth’s The Excursion, at that time ‘‘The Pedlar.” 

If we could show that Wordsworth reached the middle of book two 
of The Excursion by March 20, 1802, we should have a clear cut example 
of Coleridge’s being stimulated and influenced by Worsworth. Coleridge 
heard some portion of “The Pedlar’’ read as early as October 6, 1800."* 
Wordsworth worked hard at it from December 22, 1801, to March 9, 
1802, while Coleridge was in London. Dorothy’s Journal furnishes these 
dates and is full of notices from January 30, 1802, until “The Pedlar” 
was finally copied on March 7 and stitched on the next day. We hear no 
more, other than of attempts at correction, until July 8, when Word- 
worth added, it would seem, 280 lines.!? On March 20, 1802, Coleridge’s 
second day at Grasmere following his return from London, Wordsworth 
“after tea... read the Pedlar.’’® Coleridge remained at Grasmere until 
the next day, Sunday afternoon. Edward Dowden says that books one 


front of the entrance, and his light falling upon the green moss of the side opposite me.” 
Ibid., pp. 495-496. Professor de Selincourt has commented on the connection between the 
last half of the Intimations ode and the Ode to Duty in his introduction to The Prelude, or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind (London, 1932 impression), p. ]xi. 

4 Grasmere Journal, p. 63. 15 Poems, p. 361, lines 19-20. 

16 Grasmere Journal, p. 52. Some of these verses turn up in the fourth book of The Ex- 
cursion. 17 Grasmere Journal, p. 136. 18 Tbid., p. 103. 
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and two “partly” were written during this spring of 1802.!° Did Cole- 
ridge ‘‘after tea” hear the following lines read? 


When behold 
An object that enticed my steps aside! 
It was an Entry, narrow as a door; 
A passage whose brief windings opened out 
Into a platform, that lay, sheepfold-wise, 
Enclosed between a single mass of rock 
And one old moss-grown wall;—a cool Recess, 
And fanciful! For, where the rock and wall 
Met in an angle, hung a tiny roof, 
Or penthouse, which most quaintly had been framed 
By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain sods; 
To weather-fend a little turf-built seat 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor dread 
The burning sunshine, or a transient shower.?® 


It would seem that Coleridge did hear them, for on the night of April 
4, 1802, he probably composed most of his long and loose Dejection: an 
Ode, at leisure revised to its final form. In that first writing he composed, 
and later excised, the following lines: 


O Sara! in the weather-fended Wood, 

Thy lov’d haunt! where the Stock-doves coo at Noon 
I guess, that thou hast stood 

And watch’d yon Crescent, and it’s ghost-like Moon. 
And yet, far rather in my present Mood 

I would, that thou’dst been siting all this while 
Upon the sod-built Seat of Camomile.” 


Coleridge, in these lean years, needed stimulus before his muse would 
quicken. During 1797-98 he both quickened, and was quickened by, the 
Wordsworths, brother and sister, though indeed once in these years a 
person from Porlock stopped what laudanum had evoked. In 1801 it was 
wine, an innocent over-imbibing at a neighbouring clergyman’s—if we 
may keep our fingers uncrossed while reading Coleridge ‘‘to Josiah 


19 Edward Dowden, ed., The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1893), 
vit, 332. 

20 William Wordsworth, The Excursion, Being a Portion of The Recluse, a Poem (London, 
1814), 1st edition, p. 71. There are a few unimportant changes in the later text, The Excur- 
sion, 11, 410-422 (Poems, p. 777). William Knight, op. cit., p. 143, finds the place for this seat 
on the descent to Blea Tarn from the top of Lingmoor, about 34 miles from Grasmere. 
The italics are mine. 

*1 Ernest de Selincourt, ed., “Coleridge’s Dejection: an Ode,” Essays and Studies, XXxt 
(Oxford, 1937), 8, lines 80-86. The italics are mine. 
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Wedgwood”—which gave life to the second part of Christabel. At our 
date, March and April, 1802, it was again William and Dorothy. 

The adjective “‘weather-fended,” not surprisingly, is traceable to 
Shakespeare. In The Tempest, V.i.10, for the first recorded use of the 
compound, Shakespeare wrote of “the lime-grove which weather-fends 
your cell.” It was not the kind of word to escape either Coleridge or 
Wordsworth. Coleridge used it in a political essay in the Morning Post 
on March 19, 1800.” At this time he was living with Charles and Mary 
Lamb at Pentonville, London, and had been there since the last of 
February.” 

Sometime during the early months of 1802 it seems likely that Words- 
worth wrote his lines containing the compound. And on April 4, I sug- 
gest, both the adjective and the sod-seat returned to Coleridge’s mind 
from the reading of ‘The Pedlar’” a fortnight earlier. Wordsworth’s 
description of the sod-seat may not fit either “Sara’s” or that of Windy 
Brow,% but Coleridge was naturally led to think of Sara’s, First the 
adjective returned to his thought and verse; five lines later the adjective 
has pulled in the rest of Wordsworth’s line, “‘a little turf-built seat.” 

The two references to a ‘‘Sopha of sods” in Anima Poetae are probably 
datable for 1802; and I should think Coleridge again had Sara Hutchin- 


2“ |. a young man, the creature of another’s predetermination, sheltered and weather- 
fended from all the elements of experience. ...” “Pitt and Buonaparte,” reprinted in 
Essays on His Own Times (1850), 11, 322; also reprinted by William Hazlitt, Political Es- 
says (1819), p. 396; The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. by P. P. Howe (London, 
1932), vi, 328. Wordsworth uses the compound again in The Excursion, vir, 178 (Poems, 
p. 860); 1st edition, p. 112. 
% Asin J. D. Campbell’s Life, affixed to his edition of The Poetical Works (London, 1898), 
p. lii; E. K. Chambers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 1938), p. 126. 
* The following lines come immediately after the passage quoted above from The Ex- 
cursion (1st edition, p. 71): 
But the whole plainly wrought by Children’s hands! 
Whose simple skill had thronged the grassy floor 
With works of frame less solid, a proud show 
Of baby-houses, curiously arranged; 
Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 
With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 
And gardens interposed. 

(Poems, p. 778, lines 423-428.) 

*% Anima Poetae: From the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge (Boston, 1895), pp. 25, 50. Mr. Coleridge, p. 50, says flatly, “The ‘Sopha of Sods’ 
was on Latrigg”’; and it is possible he had information which proved this—yet it is not 
unlikely that he was merely linking the “Sopha” with the Windy Brow seat and that S. T. 
Coleridge sometimes used “sopha” for either the Windy Brow Seat or Sara’s. J. L. Lowes, 
The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1930, revised edition), pp. 468-469, shows connections with 
Wordsworth’s long letter to John Wilson (“Christopher North”) in 1802. 
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son in mind. Could not “the stones leaping rabbit-like down on my sopha 
of sods” be part of a lover’s horror-dream of harm to his loved one? One 
thinks of Wordsworth’s ending ‘“‘O!... If Lucy should be dead!” No 
new significance arises from connecting the love for Sara Hutchinson 
with the “‘sophas” of the notebooks; but we may safely assume that in 
1802 Coleridge had with the seat of camomile tender associations which 
supplanted in his mind the Windy Brow seat. In the summer of 1802 he 
again writes of a seat: 

Here Twilight is and Coolness: here is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 


The poem, published September 21, 1802, is entitled “Inscription for a 
Fountain on a Heath.” The seat was not a garden culture, as the original 
title shows, ‘Inscription on a Jutting Stone, over a Spring.’ It possibly 
has links to the first draft of Dejection, in the lines following the preceding 
quotation of verses 80-6: 

And tho’ thy Robin may have ceas’d to sing, 

Yet needs for my sake must thou love to hear 

The Bee-hive murmuring near, 

That ever-busy and most quiet Thing 

Which I have heard at Midnight murmuring.”” 


The “Inscription” ends: 
Here rest! and if thy heart 
Be innocent, here too shalt thou refresh , 
Thy spirit, listening to some gentle sound, 
Or passing gale or hum of murmuring bees!”8 


The poem likewise has cognates in the notebooks.”® 

It must be borne in mind that Coleridge had truly permanent mental 
associations with the “seat of Camomile.” Many years later, in a flash- 
back of memory and love, he refers to it at least twice more. 


IV 
To Coleridge the seat, sod-built and camomile-starred, became and 
6 Poems, p. 381. 37 de Selincourt, ed., Dejection: an Ode, p. 8, lines 87-91. 


28 Poems, p. 382, lines 16-19. Of course it is easy to push such common parallels too far. 
29 E. H. Coleridge, Poems, p. 382, note 1, compares lines 8-12, 
Nor ever cease 
Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance 
Which at the bottom, like a Fairy’s Page, 
As merry and no taller, dances still, 
Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the Fount, 
to the notebook entry, Anima Poetae, pl 14, “The spring with the little tiny cone of loose 
sand ever rising and sinking to the bottom, but its surface without a wrinkle.’”’ Nearby en- 
tries are for September, 1801. 
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remained a symbol of love. He was always a word-maker, an associator 
of images, a symbol-maker. Witness the improbable ‘“‘gallant”’ trifle 
offered to Matilda Betham in 1808: 


Pray would it be possible to draw the following figures for a seal? In the center 
(as a coat of arms), a rose or myrtle in blossom, on the right hand, a genius (or 
genie) holding in the right hand two torches inverted, and one at least recently 
extinguished; on the other side, a Love with a flaring torch and head averted, the 
torch in the direction of the head, as one gazing after something going away. 
In the corner of the left part * the composition a large butterfly flying off; the 
motto under it, ‘Che sara sara’—What will be, will be.**] 


Is not his Italian an oblique pun on Sara Hutchinson’s name? These 
symbols of the “seal” were not idly chosen; and, in the midst of Cole- 
ridge’s fanciful pleasantry, one cannot help suspecting further oblique 
meaning in “‘one at least recently extinguished.” In his Malta notebooks 
Coleridge had written to Sara: “ever as it were within and behind, I 
think and image you”’; and the following words tell how he associates her 
with places: “‘some tree beneath which we have rested, some rock where 
we have stood on the projecting road edging high above the Crumnock 
Lake, where we sate beneath the Rock, and those dear lips pressed my 
forehead—or that Scale Force in its pride as we saw it when they laughed 
at us for two lovers.’*! In his later notebooks, immediately after the 
turbulent break with the Wordsworths, Coleridge wrote that ‘Every 
single thought, every image, every perception ... became you by some 
wish that you saw it and felt it or had—or by some recollection that it 
suggested—some way or other it was always a symbol of you. I played 
with them as with your shadow. ...”’ 

Twelve years later Coleridge heen to write something in prose for 
Blackwood’s. Only one chapter ever appeared. From what we can judge 
the attempt would have been neither novel, novella, short story, nor 
prose poem (in the sense that Cain is strictly the prosing of a poem). 
Much of the prose has a tell-tale opium tone. In this ‘‘Historie and Gests 
of Maxilian,” in 1822, Coleridge wrote: 


Close by, stood the rude and massy fragment of an enclosure, or rather the angle 
where the walls met that had once protected a now deserted garden. “And still 


*° A House of Letters, ed., Ernest Betham (London, n. d., “a new edition,” published by 
Jarrois), p. 108. There are other elements of dream imagery and symbolism in this impor- 
tant passage, which I shall consider in a later paper. It is quite unnecessary to establish the 
fact that Coleridge used both deliberate and “unconscious” symbolism. He is plain enough 
himself about this. Two beautiful passages on this topic are given by James Gillman,The 
Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1838), p. 311; pp. 309-310, reprinted in Bio- 
graphia Epistolaris, ed. A. Turnbull (London, 1911), m, 153-154. 

* Thomas M. Raysor, “Coleridge and ‘Asra,’” Studies in Philology, xxv1 (1929), 311. 

® Ibid., p. 321. 
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where many a garden-flower grew wild.” Here, beneath a bushy elder-tree, that 
had shot forth from the crumbling ruin, something higher than midway from the 
base, he found a grassy couch, a sofa or ottoman of sods, over-crept with wild-sage 
and camomile. 


Within a few lines the identification with the Ode to Dejection (and, I 
believe, with Sara Hutchinson) is made: ‘Yet Maxilian heard not, saw 
not—or, worse still, 

He saw them all, how excellently fair— 

He saw, not felt, how beautiful they were.’ 


I believe that here Coleridge was expressing, in a symbolism grown 
habitual, his nostalgic feeling of having lost the experience in life of 
reciprocal love, which he still imagined could have been possible with 
Sara Hutchinson. 

In the year of his death, 1834, there was published a poem which is 
signed and dated August, 1833. It was called ‘‘Love’s Apparition and 
Evanishment.” Here he wrote: 

Even thus, in vacant mood, one sultry hour, 
Resting my eye upon a drooping plant, 

With brow low-bent, within my garden-bower, 
I sate upon the couch of camomile.¥ 


The poem is labelled an allegory and is obviously an allegory of for- 
saken love, long-confined desire. Once again, this time in the simpler 
rhetoric of his old age, he had w~itten his ode to Dejection. To Coleridge 
love was the deep necessity of his being. 


To live belov’d is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed.* 


Though this rhyme of 1803 is played on a tin lyre, the words tell truth 
Whether Sara Hutchinson remained until his death loved in deep truth 
and feeling we cannot know; perhaps it was as an abstraction of all Cole- 
ridge needed that she remained in his mind, both as an apparition and an 
evanishment. 

CHARLES S. BousLoG 


University of Hawaii 


% “The Historie and Gests of Maxilian,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, x1 (Jan. 
1822), 12a. Italics in prose are mine. The “Historie” was written in order to fulfil (in part) 
an obligation due to advances from Blackwood. Ode to Dejection, Poems, p. 364, lines 37-38. 
The saw not felt lines quoted, with the change from the first to the third person, seem to be 
closely related to the first book of The Excursion; see especially, Wordsworth, Poems, p. 
759, The Excursion, 1, 226, 232. It seems likely that Coleridge heard both the first part of 
The Excursion (i.e., “The Pedlar’”’) and of the Intimations ode read aloud before he was 
moved to write his ode. Undoubtedly, however, he wove into the ode certain fragments 
previously written. 4 Coleridge, Poems, p. 389, lines 9-12. 

% Letters, 1, 437 (Sept. 10, 1803), and passim. 
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ROMANTICISM AND SYNAESTHESIA: 
A comparative study of sense transfer in Keats and Byron 


N his correspondence, Keats refers more than once to the difference 

between himself and Byron. In a letter to Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
dated September 21, 1818, he distinguishes jokingly between: ‘‘1. super- 
fine rich or noble poets—ut Byron. 2. common ut egomet—.”! A few 
months later, on February 18th, 1819, he tells George and Georgiana 
Keats: ‘Lord Byron cuts a figure—but he is not figurative—Shakspeare 
led a life of Allegory: his works are the comments on it—.””? Perhaps one 
might better read “Keats,” or at least “Keats as he liked to picture 
himself,” instead of “‘Shakespeare.”’ Just seven months later, in a letter 
written on September 18th of the same year to the same recipients, there 
occurs the celebrated, and utterly unconvincing, axiom: “You speak of 
Lord Byron and me—There is this great difference between us. He 
describes what he sees—I describe what I imagine. Mine is the hardest 
task. You see the immense difference.’ 

These comparisons, though disappointing in substance, throw by their 
very existence an interesting sidelight on how Keats must have felt on 
the subject. The present enquiry does not propose, however, to deal with 
the differences between the two poets, or even with Byron’s influence on 
Keats.‘ Nor does it claim to contribute fresh clues to the analysis of the 
mental make-up of the two poets considered individually, and to the 
workings of their imagination. The very method here employed should 
recommend the utmost caution against over- individualistic conclusions.§ 
At the same time, the psychological material under review may help to 
test the soundness of certain widespread generalizations which have not 
so far been substantiated by tangible evidence, such as the alleged pre- 
dominance of touch and taste in Keats’ imagination.* The main purpose 
of this investigation is, however, to concentrate on the synaesthesias 
themselves, and to use to this end the contrast effect obtainable by 
comparing a poet whose art and outlook seemed to predestine him for 


1 The Letters of John Keats, edited by M. B. Forman, 2nd ed. (Oxford Univ. Press, 1935), 
p. 215. 2 Ibid., p. 305. 8 Ibid., p. 413. 

‘ See e.g., on this subject C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’ Poetry (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1936): passim; a list will be found in vol. 1, p. 785. For some quotations from Byron 
on Keats, see B. Askwith, Keats (London, 1941), pp. 64 ff.—I regret not to have been 
able to consult S. Arestad, A Study of Keats’ Use of Imagery (Univ. of Washington Ab- 
stracts of Theses), 1v, 327-330. 

5 See e.g., E. v. Erhardt-Siebold, ‘““Harmony of the Senses in English, German, and 
French Romanticism,” PMLA, xivm (1932), 577-592, 588 f. 

* Cf. D. W. Rannie; “Keats’s Epithets,” Essays and Studies, m1 (1912), 92-113. 
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synaesthetic metaphors, with another poet who was far less intimately 
in touch with the sensuous world, and for whom sense transfers would 
obviously have a totally different meaning.’ 

Synaesthesia is a buffer state between various sciences;® it is therefore 
imperative to state one’s point of view at the very outset. The present 
paper investigates synaesthesia first and foremost as a linguistic-seman- 
tic problem. It is interested in it, not merely as one of the standard types 
of semantic change, but as one of the rare examples of semantic law. 
This aspect of synaesthesia assumes particular importance owing to the 
wide scope of the law which governs it. It is premature to speak of a law, 
but should subsequent research continue to bear out the results obtained 
so far then we shall probably have detected a regularity obtaining 
irrespective of space and time, fashion and individuality, in other words 
a “panchronic law,” in F. de Saussure’s terminology.® Naturally, the 
law will fix only the broad outlines of development, while leaving suffi- 
cient elbow room for fashion and personality to make themselves felt. 
In view of the linguistic purpose of this discussion, some earlier distinc- 
tions and criteria bearing on synaesthesia are obviously irrelevant. One 
such distinction, which recurs in most treatises on the subject, is that 
between imaginal and conceptual synaesthesia. June E. Downey urges 
that ‘‘the man who actually sees colour when he hears music must be 


distinguished from the man who images colour or merely thinks it.’”™ 
Quite apart from the almost insurmountable difficulties attendant on 
such a bipartition, it is obviously immaterial from the linguistic point of 
view. So is the more formal partition between “implicit and explicit 
synaesthesia” (RES, loc. cit., p. 223, n.1.), or, more elaborately, between 


7 In her thesis Lord Byron, Versuch einer Strukturanalyse (Marburg, 1932), E. Wieschke 
describes Byron as a “‘Synisthetiker,”’ using the word in the sense given it by Jaensch. She 
hastens to add: “Zu der Bezeichnung Synisthetiker sei gleich hier gesagt, daf sie nicht das 
Wesentliche dieses Typus zum Ausdruck bringt. Die Synisthesie, die Verkniipfung der 
verschiedenen Sinnesgebiete, ist nur ein oft vorhandenes diagnostisches Merkmal, an dem 
diese Grundform leicht erkannt werden kann, aber sie ist kein Wesenscharakteristikum, sie 
kann sogar fehlen. Das trifft etwa fiir Byron zu’? (p. 12). 

8 A general discussion and selective bibliography of synaesthesia will be found in my 
paper: “Composite Metaphors in Longfellow’s Poetry,” RES, (1942), pp. 219-228. A partly 
co-extensive bibliography was given by W. Silzin his recent article: ““Heine’s synaesthesia,” 
PMLA, tv (June, 1942), 469-488. 

9 On semantic and panchronic laws, see e.g., G. Stern, “Meaning and Change of Mean- 
ing,” Goteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift (1931), 185-191; J. R. Firth, “The Technique of Seman- 
tics,” Transactions of the Philological Society (1935), pp. 36-72: p. 42; L. H. Gray, Founda- 
tions of Language (New York, 1939), p. 24; O. Jespersen, Mankind, Nation, and Individual, 
p. 212, etc. The panchronic possibilities of semantic laws are examined in a paper of mine 
on “Laws of Language and Laws of Nature,” MLR, xxxviii, 328-338. 

10 J. E. S. Downey, Creative Imagination (London, 1929), pp. 94 ff. Cf. also W. Silz, loc. 
cit., p. 470, and E. v. Erhardt-Siebold, loc. cit., pp. 581, 588. 
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“word combinations, juxtapositions, complete synthesis of all sensa- 
tions, and comparisons,’ which has no direct bearing on our problem, 
the direction, sources, destination, and general movement of transfers 
from one sense to another. A third and most important distinction (cf. 
RES, loc. cit., p. 227) dwells on the difference between associations of 
similarity and associations of contiguity. Mrs. Erhardt-Siebold, for 
instance, distinguishes between “one collective impression combining 
several sense impressions,” and “‘translating one sense impression into 
terms of another.’””” This distinction, psychologically incontrovertible, 
affords also a valuable stylistic criterion; but from the linguistic point 
of view it is irrelevant. For the linguist, synaesthesia is a synchronic 
phenomenon; and he is no more interested in its diachronic background 
than is the student of synchronic homonymy in the question whether his 
homonyms are due ultimately to convergent sound development or to 
divergent changes of meaning.” 

The semantic regularity which has been found valid so far in all poets 
investigated—William Morris, Wilde, E. Dowson, Stephen Phillips, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, Arthur Symons, and Longfellow—can be summed 
up in three main points and one corollary: 


1. The majority of transfers are directed from lower towards higher 

levels of the sensorium.™ 

2. Most of the transfers are taken from the sphere of touch. 

3. Most of the transfers are directed towards the sphere of sound. 

4. Corollary: Out of the thirty possible pigeonholes, counting touch 

and heat under separate headings, that of touch transfers to sound 

contains by far the largest number of examples. 

When determining the source and destination of each transfer, we 
can disregard, for our present purpose, all questions of psychological 
priority, and confine ourselves to a linguistic (syntactic) analysis. The 


1 Erhardt-Siebold, loc. cit., p. 584. 

12 Tbid., p. 584.—This phenomenon is closely related to what W. Silz calls “shifting of a 
quality”: “In a dream, the poet hears “eine niedlich duftende Veilchenstimme” (11, 253). 
This is not, as would appear, an acoustic-olfactory synaesthesia, but a mere transfer of the 
attributes of prettiness and fragrance from a humanized violet to its voice” (loc. cit., 
p. 482). 

Cf. C. Bally, Traité de Stylistique Francaise, pp. 44-48: “homonymes étymologiques et 
sémantiques.”—For the danger of confusion between the synchronic and diachronic 
method, see M. Sandmann, “On Linguistic Explanation,” MLR, xxxvi (1941), 195-212. 

“ Hints about the existence of such a regularity were hazarded by more than one stu- 
dent, e.g., Dromard in Journal de Psychologie, tv, 492, and Z. Gombocz, in “Jelentéstan,” 
Semasiology, p. 83; see, however, Irving Babbitt’s tentative suggestion, in The New Laokoon, 
pp. 174 f: “So far as my own observation goes, I should say that the habit of interpreting 
sound in terms of color may exist without any special hyperaesthesia, but that the habit 
of interpreting light or color in terms of sound is nearly always a sign of nervous disorder.” 
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destination will always be provided by the element about which the poet 
is saying something; in Jespersen’s terminology, the higher of the two 
or more ranks involved will supply the destination: “warm colour, 
warmly coloured, the warmth of a colour, to colour warmly, to paint with 
sounds, symphonie en blanc, etc.” When two primaries are combined, it 
is always the non-verbal element (subject, object) which furnishes the 
destination: “to sweeten the sounds, the sounds pierce, the sounds which 
pierce.” The basic, and still most frequent, pattern of synaesthetic 
transfer is the binary attributive junction; all other combinations are 
mere syntactic variants of the same semantic archetype (‘‘the sounds 
pierce” = “‘piercing sounds’’). 

In order to check the validity of this law, and to analyze the part 
played by the various sense impressions as sources and termini of 
synaesthetic transfers, I have collected all examples of clear synaesthesia 
in the poetical works of Keats and Byron. Only such instances are in- 
cluded where the poet must have been aware of his mingling different 
sensations. Thus, stale epithets like ‘‘sweet sound, soft colour,” etc. are 
excluded; but the remaining instances naturally include, not only novel 
and original combinations, but also metaphors which others had used 
before, but which are still vividly felt as such. The material thus col- 
lected has been grouped according to the source and destination of each 
transfer; the horizontal lines in the tables below represent transfers from 
the same sphere of sensation, the vertical ones contain transfers fo the 
same sphere. 


Byron 


Touch Sight 


Touch 


31 


Heat 


9 


Taste 


8 


Scent 


2 


Sound 


Sight 


5 


3 


1 


21 


Total 


8 


11 


5 


5 


118 


61 


208 


18 Editions used: The Poetical Works of Lord Byron (Oxford University Press, 1926), and 
the Everyman edition of Keats’ poems (repr. 1940). 
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Whenever more than two sense impressions were involved, the metaphor 
was distributed into as many pigeonholes as the number of its compon- 
ents. Thus, when Keats writes: 


Taste the music of that vision pale (“Isabella,” p. 161) 


He combines a taste>sound transfer with a sound> sight transfer, and 
this example will appear therefore under both headings. 


How far do these results tally with the regularities outlined above? 


1. General hierarchy: There are 33 downward transfers against 175 
upward ones. Most of the downward ones are visual transfers which, 
situated as they are at the top end of the sensorium, can tend only 
downwards. Thus the general hierarchical law is found to be fully 
operative. 

2. Predominance of touch among sources of transfers: 121 out of 208, 
nearly 60% for one out of six possible categories. 

3. Predominance of sound among termini of transfers: 118 out of 208, 
almost the same ratio as in Point 2.'° 

4, Predominance of touch>sound transfers: 76 out of 208, over 36% 
for one out of thirty possible cases. 


These, according to our present knowledge, seem to be the only regular- 


ities to which literary synaesthesia conforms. They are no more than 
broad outlines, allowing a substantial measure of independence for in- 
dividual caprice, fashion, and chance. Even the ratio of “regular” and 
“anomalous” cases is left largely undefined, and the law says nothing 
about the part played by spheres of the sensorium not directly affected, 
such as taste and scent. These differences can best be brought out by 
setting the picture found in Byron against the results obtained for Keats. 
Before comparing the two sets of results, let us examine first how far the 
above regularities are reflected here. 


1, Hierarchy: 126 upward transfers against 47 downward ones. 
2. Predominance of touch qua source: 56:173. 

3. Predominance of sound qua terminus: 94:173. 

4. Predominance of touch-sound transfers: 39:173. 


The following table illustrates the distribution of Keats’ synaesthesias. 


The reason why, among the upper levels of the sensorium, sound attracts far more 
transfers than sight does, is largely a matter for conjecture. One possible explanation may 
be that visual sondncbngy and imagery is richer and altogether more graphic and expres- 
sive than acoustic terminology, and is therefore less dependent on borrowings from other 
senses. Cf. E. v. Erhardt-Siebold, loc. cit., p. 581: “The vocabulary for some sense reactions, 
those of taste or smell, for instance, is so limited that a borrowing from the terminology of 
other senses seems indispensable. A catalogue of wine will furnish here rich examples.” 
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Keats 


Heat 


Taste 


Scent 


Sound 


Touch 


1 


2 


39 


Heat 


1 


5 


Taste 


Scent 


Sound 


Sight 2 


Total 11 4 4 94 58 173 


Viewed by themselves, the quotients thus obtained point to an all-round 
observance of the four basic laws. There are, however, varying degrees 
of conformity to the law. This becomes obvious if the two sets of ratios 
are collated: 


Keats 
126:47 
173:56 
173:94 
173:39 


Byron 
175:33 
208:121 


Hierarchy 
Source (touch) 
Terminus (sound) 208: 118 
Touch-sound 208: 76 


A glance at the two columns shows that the predominance of sound as 
terminus is roughly the same in both cases, but in all other respects 
Byron’s adherence to the general line is far stricter than Keats’: the 
latter has far more anomalous transfers, and a distinctly smaller pro- 
portion of transfers from touch in general, and of transfers from touch 
to sound in particular. However queer the epithet “conventional” may 
sound in conjunction with Byron, he is undoubtedly the more conven- 
tional synaesthetist of the two. This does not mean of course that either 
poet, or for that matter any poet, was consciously or subconsciously 
aware of the latent regularities under review; it simply means that Byron 
was more inclined to use sense transfers as they would come naturally to 
his mind and that of his readers, whereas Keats embroidered on the 
natural pattern and brought his individual idiosyncrasies into play. 
There is, in fact, nothing really surprising in this. A pioneer in many 
ways, Byron was no innovator in the field of language and meanings; 
moreover, he was not endowed with the gift of hyperaesthesia which is 
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the most distinctive trait of Keats’ imagination, and from which it is 
only one step to the mingling of sensations. The same general impression 
prevails if we compare other aspects of the two tables. First of all, there 
is the absolute frequency of synaesthesias. The total number for Byron, 
208, is slightly higher than Keats’ total of 173; but if we bear in mind 
how incomparably more Byron wrote than Keats, the balance is tipped 
heavily in the latter’s favour. True, Byron wrote more plays than Keats, 
and drama is hardly a genre suitable for synaesthesia—this is, inciden- 
tally, borne out by the fact that Keats’ drama “‘Otho the Great” is also 
extremely poor in such metaphors. Nevertheless, quantity is unmistak- 
ably in Keats’ favour. The same may be said of variety. Not that the 
number of actual pigeonholes is much higher in Keats; in fact, he affords 
examples for 22 out of 30 possible cases, whereas Byron contains in- 
stances for 20; moreover, the extra categories involved are exiguous. The 
decisive factor is the evenness of distribution. In this respect, the differ- 
ence between the two is more striking in the matter of sources than in 
that of termini. Thanks to his scanty use of touch-transfers, Keats is 
able to draw more extensively on other sense domains. He has more than 
twice as many taste transfers as Byron, just twice as many scent trans- 
fers, and a good many more visual transfers, the latter ratio being 4:3. 

Considering that the category of scent transfers is too meagre in both 
cases for any inference to be permissible, the most significant discrepancy 
is in the employment of the realm of taste as a source of transfers. It is 
interesting to note that as destination, taste plays a very subordinate 
part in Keats; in fact, Byron uses it more extensively than he does. The 
genetic position, on the other hand, presents a completely different 
picture. Here Byron uses only a total of 17 metaphors taken from the 
province of taste, as against Keats’ 36—the number being in both cases 
evenly distributed between sight and sound. Psychologically speaking, 
only the genetic question is of real importance and indicative value. The 
subject of description, i.e. the terminus of the transfer, is a task imposed 
by the narrative, the theme, the features of the external situation. The 
means of description, i.e. the source of the transfer, is directly dependent 
on the inner resources of the poet and the workings of his imagination; 
it shows which sense sphere is most conveniently at his beck and call 
and suggests itself most spontaneously to him as a stock-in-trade on 
which to draw. 

The unique part played by taste in Keats’ mental life in general, and 
his synaesthesias in particular, has been repeatedly emphasized. In his pen- 
etrating study on Keats’ epithets, D.W. Rannie wrote thirty years ago: 
“He cannot be said to be rich in epithets expressing either sound or scent 
... It is to touch and taste that he makes his chief sensuous appeals” 
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(loc. cit.). More recently, June E. Downey, in making the same point, 
accused him of indulging in “‘most unpoetical” sense transfers of this 
kind (0. cit., pp. 101f.), and quoted with disapproval this couplet from 
“Tsabella” (p-161): 


O turn thee to the very tale, 
And taste the music of that vision pale. 


To illustrate the different synaesthetic approach in Shelley and Keats, 

E.v. Erhardt-Siebold (loc. cit., p. 591) quotes two passages from their 
respective correspondence: 
Shelley writes in a letter of: “‘ . . . radiant blue flowers which scatter through the 
air the divinest odour which produces sensations of voluptuous faintness like 
the combination of sweet music.” And Keats says in a letter addressed to his 
sister Fanny: “I hope you have a good store of violets, I think they are the 
princesses of flowers and in a shower of rain almost as fine as barley sugar drops 
are to a schoolboy’s tongue.” 


These impressionistic observations are now borne out by the hard facts 
of statistics. Taste as a mental reservoir played a réle in Keats incom- 
parable not only to the unsynaesthetic Byron, or the differently synaes- 
thetic Shelley, but to any other poet hitherto investigated. 

How far can the same be said of touch? The contention in itself seems 
to be fully justified. It is Keats who, in “Lines to Fanny,” made the 
remarkable statement, which most psychologists would challenge: 
“Touch has a memory” (p. 118). Apart from his genuine tactile imagery, 
some of his touch transfers are also most impressive, such as Downey’s 
example (p. 246) from Endymion, Book IV: 

Yet with as sweet a softness as might be 
Remember’d from its velvet summer song... 


which is also a striking instance of the interplay of several sense domains 
(taste-touch, touch-sound); or her illustration of the “statuesque qual- 
ity” in Keats, in contradistinction to Poe: 


A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the faery-roof . . . (Lamia, m, 145) 


which is a variation on the old theme of “building out of music,” evident 
already in Wordsworth and in “Kubla Khan,” and which, through 
Tennyson,” can be traced as far down as Wilde’s “to build out of music 
the walls of the city of God.” (De Profundis, 74f.) 

These and other scattered examples in Keats may go a long way to 
corroborate the above view, but no absolute results can be expected from 


” Cf. E. v. Siebold, ESt, tum, 208 and 278. 
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synaesthetic investigation on this score. For touch, unlike taste, is 
directly affected by the general rules governing synaesthesia, and the 
margin of freedom it grants to the individual poet, or even to his age, 
is less marked. In point of fact, the very prominence which Keats gave 
to taste tends to overshadow the réle which he, like all other poets, 
allotted to touch as a source of transfers. This is not to imply that 
synaesthetic evidence contradicts the assertion about the predominance 
of tactile sensations in Keats’ imagination; it means simply that the very 
nature of synaesthesia, the intricate interplay of general linguistic 
tendencies and individual factors it exhibits, prevent it from granting a 
clue in this respect. 


Much of the numerical evidence collected in the foregoing can be 
supplemented by a direct analysis of synaesthetic metaphors in the two 
poets. In this connection, explicit statements about synaesthetic prob- 
lems are most illuminating, since they throw light on the poet’s attitude 
towards the question, and on the degree of consciousness attributable to 
his transfers. In Don Juan, for example, there are several outbursts, 
more or less similar in wording, in which Byron complains about the 
scantiness of synaesthetic resources at his command: 


Would that I were a painter! to be grouping 
All that a poet drags into detail! 
Oh that my words were colours! but their tints 
May serve perhaps as outlines or slight hints. 
(Don Juan, vi, ctx, p. 729.) 


And further on, in Canto XIV: 


... for to the dolour 
Of bards and prosers, words are void of colour.” 
(Ibid., xtv, x1, p. 809.) 


Finally, in Canto XV: 


I sometimes almost think that eyes have ears 
(Ibid., xv, LXxvI, p. 824) 


which then merges into a jesting dissertation on the music of the spheres 
and its counterpart in modern drawing-room manners. 

These statements show Byron at grips with the much-discussed prob- 
lem of word painting and the interdependence of the arts,—a problem 
widely analysed by the contemporaries of Lessing, Erasmus Darwin, and 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, and intimately connected with what Irving Babbitt 
has called “the romantic confusion of the arts.” “As it crops up in Don 
Juan with particular persistence, it would seem to have exercised the 
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poet’s attention mainly while at work on his great epic; but similar, 
though less explicit, references can already be traced in Childe Harold. 
In Canto 111, Stanza Lxxvu1, Byron says of Rousseau: 


... yet he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 


The same image, and almost the same terms, are applied in Canto tv, 
Stanzas CXXVIII-Ix, to a natural phenomenon: 


...and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 
Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. 


An even more interesting testimony of how he felt about synaesthesia 
and the contemporary discussions connected with it, can be found in his 
defence of this passage in ‘‘The Bride of Abydos” (v1, p. 260): 


Such was Zuleika, such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone— 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the Music breathing from her face...” 


The full story is told by E. v. Erhardt-Siebold: 


This expression, as he tells us, met with objections. He defends it by pointing to 
Madame de Stael’s analogy between sound and colour in “L’Allemagne,” and 
states that in his metaphor he has not drawn from imagination but “memory”; 
he continues in a line which was later cancelled: ‘Someone has said that the per- 
fection of architecture is frozen music—the perfection of beauty to my mind al- 
ways presented the idea of living music.’ Byron seeks in vain for the creator of 
this strange idea . .. Byron furthermore tells us in his Journal that he believed 
he had heard the phrase ‘Architecture is frozen music’ from Madame de Stael, 
who herself had repeated it ‘from some Teutonic sophist.’ . . . It is interesting to 
note that Poe, in his “Tamerlane” (1827), when using the synaesthesia of the 
sound of darkness defends his conception with a reference to Byron... .!8 


The whole episode is interesting not only as a clear-cut example of the 
migration of synaesthetic motifs, but also as further proof of the aes- 
thetic and imitative character, and utter lack of spontaneity, in Byron’s 
use of synaesthesia. 


18 F, v. Erhardt-Siebold, PMLA, xivm, 587 f.—-On the disputed origin of this axiom see 
I. Babbitt, of. cit., p. 61, n. 1. 
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Keats’ attitude contrasts sharply with that of Byron. The most re- 
markable pronouncements on the subject are contained in Hyperion, 
a Vision: 

I heard, I look’d: two senses both at once, 
So fine, so subtle, felt the tyranny 
Of that fierce threat and the hard task proposed ... ” (I, p. 289) 


And even more significantly towards the end of the same Canto (p.296): 


... nor could my eyes 

And ears act with that unison of sense 

Which marries sweet sound with the grace of form, 
And dolorous accent from a tragic harp 

With large-limb’d visions. 


The same “visionary” perception of synaesthesia occurs in Endymion, 
Book 111 (p. 222): 

... To interknit 

One’s senses with so dense a breathing stuff 

Might seem a work of pain... 


Later on in the same Book (pp. 232-233) we find one of Keats’ most 
elaborate and exuberant synaesthetic medleys: 


Delicious symphonies, like airy flowers, 
Budded, and well’d, and, full-blown, shed full showers 
Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sounds divine... 


which almost sounds like an illustration and amplification of the “un- 
heard melodies” he admired on a Grecian urn. 

No analysis is needed to bring out the profound contrast. Resolved 
into their ultimate components, Keats’ synaesthetic comments deal with 
much the same problems as Byron’s, and are just as firmly entwined in 
contemporary thought and aesthetic theory. But where Byron remains 
on the surface and merely echoes the fashionable slogans of his time, 
Keats reshapes the external material, brings it into relation with events 
in his own sense life and imaginative experience, and, even where he 
fails to interpret what is unique and incommunicable—hence the stric- 
tures of Downey and others—his intricate imagery has a ring of sincerity 
which is utterly missing in Byron’s terse and lucid formulae. 

It would no doubt be a fairer and more congenial method to examine 
some of the more striking transfers embedded in their contexts, rather 
than to deduce from them statistical data of which the poets themselves 
had no inkling; but this task lies outside the scope of the present paper 
and cannot be attempted for lack of space. All that can be done is to 
give some hints of the main uses to which Byron and Keats put their 
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synaesthetic metaphors. In Byron’s case, the task is simple. His employ- 
ment of synaesthetic devices is in general as orthodox as the psychological 
pattern of his transfers. First and foremost, he uses them in descriptive 
passages: 


By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
(Childe Harold, 11, Lxxt, p. 213) 


Somewhat later, when describing the scenery where Rousseau lived and 
worked: 


... tis lone 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness; 

(Ibid., ctv, p. 217) 


Like the Rhone in Canto 1, the Brenta in Canto rv affords an oppor- 
tunity for sense transfers based mainly on association by contiguity: 
... gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 


The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
(Ibid., 1v, p. 214) 


A rather similar association underlies this phrase in Hebrew Melodies: 


His foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare; 
(Saul, p. 79) 


Next, Byron resorts occasionally to synaesthesia to convey a vague, 
ill-defined, or even hallucinatory mood. Fine examples of this use can be 
found in “The Prisoner of Chillon” (x, p. 329): 

A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird; 


and, when the prisoner is again visited by the mood of sombre and 
impotent despair (x11, p. 330): 
And when I did descend again, 


The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 


A similar image, bordering on personification, occurs, with less art and 
polish, already in Hours of Idleness: 
Now o’er the earth a solemn stillness ran, 
(“Nisus and Euryalus,” p. 20) 


Compare with this groping attempt the consummate mastery of this 
passage in Manfred (1. ii, p. 384): 
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... Oh that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment— 


Contexts like the above are customary settings for synaesthesia in most 
poets. So are the poetically less spontaneous passages where the poet 
becomes a critic and discourses on aesthetic subjects: 


I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South” 
(Beppo, xiv, p. 418) 


Some of these “aesthetic” synaesthesias are no more than occasional 
similes on conventional patterns: ‘“‘The beam of Song, the blaze of 
Eloquence” (“‘“Monody on the Death of Sheridan,” p. 94) or somewhat 
less tritely, in ‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” (p. 122): 


And all their renovated fragrance flung, 
To grace the beauties of your native tongue. 


Later on, these similes tend to develop into full-fledged and elaborate 
metaphors, such as this passage in Don Juan (vu. ii, p. 730): 


And such as they are, such my present tale is, 
A non-descript and ever-varying rhyme, 

A versified Aurora Borealis, 

Which flashes o’er a waste and icy clime. 


The impression conveyed by these and other examples is that some of 
the transfers are pleasant and skilful, and that the use of synaesthesia 
in general underwent a distinct improvement as the poet’s art ripened. 
But on the whole the similes and metaphors are very rarely bold and 
arresting; they reflect little personal experience, move always on the 
surface, and are by no means integral and essential elements in Byron’s 
poetic diction. If Keats’ or Shelley’s synaesthesia is on the “imaginal” 
level, then Byron’s cannot be said to be even “conceptual,”’ but merely 
“ornamental.” In this respect he illustrates the use which any English 
romantic poet of his generation would make of synaesthesia without 
experiencing it as a stylistic urge, let alone as a psychological reality. 
From our point of view at least, we can fully subscribe to T. S. Eliot’s 
verdict: 


Of Byron one can say, as of no other English poet of his eminence, that he added 
nothing to the language, that he discovered nothing in the sounds, and developed 
nothing in the meaning, of individual words. I cannot think of any other poet of 
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his distinction who might as easily have been an accomplished foreigner writing 
English .. . it is not the weakness of the ideas, but the schoolboy command of 
the language, that makes his lines seem trite, and his thought shallow.’® 


Keats’ sense transfers are rich in the very qualities which we found 
lacking in Byron. They are, indeed, so striking, personal, and original, 
that they have captured the imagination of various critics, whether they 
were concerned with synaesthesia in particular, or with more general 
aspects of his style. Miss Downey has actually used them as test cases 
for eliciting a psychological response from her students.” In his treatise 
on Shelley and Keats’ compound epithets* B. W. A. Massey records 
“convoluting sound” (“Sleep and Poetry,” p. 43) among “noteworthy 
epithets” invented by Keats. D. W. Rannie” discusses at some length 
the use of golden and silver in connection with sounds, as “golden sounds,” 
in “I stood tip-toe upon a little hill” (p. 6), or this line in Hyperion, u, 
which is not mentioned by Rannie: “In pale and silver silence they 
remain’d” (p. 281). He also dwells on a curious group of transferred 
colour-adjectives, particularly frequent in ‘‘Lamia”: “ruddy strife” 
(1, p. 134); “rosy deed” (11, p. 148); “‘scarlet pain” (1, p. 136). A similar 
example in the same poem, not mentioned by Rannie, is ‘‘rosy eloquence” 
(1, p. 135). “Purple riot” (p. 125), quoted by Rannie from ‘‘The Eve of 
St. Agnes,”’ shows that this figure was not peculiar to ““Lamia.”’ Rannie, 
who unfortunately failed to realize the synaesthetic implications of his 
valuable material, has some interesting things to say about the tersest 
and most baffling of Keats’ synaesthesias: 


Through bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light 
(Hyperion, 1, 269) 


which might have developed into a recurrent “leit-motiv” if that epic 
had been completed, considering that it recurs near the end of the extant 
manuscript of Hyperion, a Vision (Canto 1, p. 298). To quote Rannie: 


“Fragrant light” is in strict analogy with the “embalmed darkness” of the “Ode to 
a Nightingale.” But what is “enwreathed light”? Can light be spoken of literally 
as either entwined with something or surrounded by something as a wreath? 
The answer must be that with such a conception of the sun-god and his dwelling 
as Keats transmits to us here, anything may happen, at all events to and by light. 


19 T. S. Eliot, “Byron,” From Anne to Victoria, ed. B. Dobrée (London, 1937), pp. 611f. 
(my italics). 

20 Op. cit., pp. 101 f£—Much the same ground is covered by the same author’s paper, 
“Literary Synaesthesia,” The Journal of Philosophy, 1x, 490-498; pp. 495 f. 

21 B. W. A. Massey, The Compound Epithets of Shelley and Keats (Poznan, 1923), p. 177. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 
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As in earthly bowers wreaths and garlands are of flowers and leaves, so in the 
heaven of Hyperion they must be of light. 


With direct bearing on synaesthesia in Keats, Mrs. Erhardt-Siebold 
has hazarded an interesting theory: 


Keats’ forms of synaesthesia are also significant. He seldom uses longer com- 
parisons, but rather the metonymic epithet and synaesthetic fragments that help 
to concentrate the transposition. Every separate impression of the senses affected 
Keats so intensely that he was afraid through a combination of sensations to 
destroy the immediate feeling of the moment; for him, feelings were concrete 
realities. (loc. cit., p. 591). 


Unfortunately, however, this ingenious explanation is by no means 
borne out by the facts. True, synaesthesia often assumes, in lyrics and 
narrative poetry alike, the form of binary attributive constructions such 
as “shadowy sound” (“On the Sea,” p. 71), or the “hungry hugeness” of 
a waterspout (Endymion, mt, p. 221), a less perverted precursor of 
Wilde’s “green thirst” (“The Ballad of Reading Gaol’’). But, as many 
of the preceding examples will have shown, there are longer and more 
intricate patterns; and, in numerous passages in Endymion and Hyperion, 


_ the synaesthetic metaphor goes on for several lines and is developed into 


an articulate sequence of kindred images. To give one instance from each: 


... when the airy stress 

Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 

And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 

Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs... 
(Endymion, 1, 183) 


And from Hyperion (11, p. 279): 


I threw my shell away upon the sand, 

And a wave fill’d it, as my sense was fill’d 

With that new blissful golden melody. 

A living death was in each gush of sounds, 

Each family of rapturous hurried notes, 

That fell, one after one, yet all at once, 

Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string: 
And then another, then another strain, 

Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 

With music wing’d instead of silent plumes... 


The extreme limit is reached in this direction when synaesthesia is so 
inextricably interwoven with the texture of the poem, and with the 


*See also NED, s.v. enwreathed. 
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inspiration underlying it, that it becomes an essential factor in its con- 
ception and make-up. This seems to be the case in many passages of the 
“Ode to a Nightingale,” and in particular in the ‘“‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
engendered in a mood of synaesthetic contemplation which retranslates 
into verbal music the “unheard melody” which the plastic artist had 
couched into “silent form.” The exquisite balance attained in this poem 
marks the furthest limit to which synaesthesia may venture without 
landing in outright decadence. Oscar Wilde’s Whistlerian “harmonies” 
are the next link in this development but already distinctly beyond the 
demarcation line. 


It has been my purpose throughout this essay to show that Byron was, 
in his use of sense transfer, characteristic of general human tendencies, 
and of the background peculiar to his age, without any substantial 
contribution of his own, whereas in Keats’ case personal idiosyncrasies 
asserted themselves to such an extent that the groundwork of universally 
human and of romantic tendencies is much less obvious. The results of 
this difference are mostly in Keats’ favour, but by no means necessarily 
so. Some of his vivid and daring similes may fail to attune the reader to 
his mode of vision: 


Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 
And float along like birds o’er summer seas 
(“To C. C. Clarke,” p. 28) 
... for lovely airs 
Are fluttering round the room like doves in pairs 
(“Sleep and Poetry,” p. 46) 


or this passage in Endymion (111, p. 219): 


...and on 
Her voice I hung like fruit among green leaves. 


These images are all perfectly comprehensible, but their aesthetic ap- 
propriateness is not above dispute. Others, aesthetically more convinc- 
ing, may baffle the reader because of the peculiar bias of Keats’ gustatory 
synaesthesia: “taste the pleasant sun-rise”’ (“‘To the Nile,” p. 79.); “the 
same bright face I tasted in my sleep” (Endymion, 1, p. 185); “apples, 
wan with sweetness” (ibid., Iv, p. 255.); or this remarkable passage in 
“To a Lady Seen for a Few Moments at Vauxhall” (p. 79): 


I cannot look on any budding flower, 

But my fond ear, in fancy at thy lips, 

And hearkening for a love-sound, doth devour 
Its sweets in the wrong sense... 
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While Byron had to make an effort to keep in line with the mildly syn- 
aesthetic fashions of his time, Keats had almost to fight against a con- 
straint, an inner urge impelling him to reflect in his poetry the interplay 
of sensations which was constantly taking place in his own mind. The 
contrast between the two attitudes throws a glaring light on the three 
sets of forces which determined literary synaesthesia in England during 
the second phase of the Romantic Revival. 
STEPHEN DE ULLMANN 
Reading, England 
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LIT 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, SYMPTOMATOLOGIST 


OR more than a century Thomas De Quincey has been regarded as 

one of the greatest fantasy writers among English authors. Critics 
list his works as the highest possible flights of imagination. He himself 
gave them the title of “dreams.” That there was a connection between 
his writing and his use of drugs has always been recognized, but always 
with the idea that the opium set him free to exercise his imagination. No 
one has pointed out that instead of being an imaginist he should be con- 
sidered a clinical reporter of facts. 


I 


In the issues of March, June, and August, 1840, De Quincey published 
in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine three articles under the general title of 
“Society of the Lakes.’ No. 111 of this series tells in detail De Quincey’s 
friendship with the William Wordworths. In November, 1809, De 
Quincey moved into the house near Grasmere in Westmoreland, which 
for the next twenty-seven years he counted his home. The cottage had 
been vacated by the Wordworths when they moved into the larger house 
called Allen Bank, about a mile away.? De Quincey explains that his 
main objective in coming to the neighborhood was the society of the 
Wordsworths. 

He grew especially fond of the Wordsworth children. The fourth child, 
Catherine, soon became his favorite. Although a mere baby when De 
Quincey came, Catherine ‘‘noticed me more than any other person, 
except, of course, her mother.’ During her second year, in April, 1810, 
Catherine suffered an illness now plainly recognizable as infantile pa- 
ralysis, beginning with a typical intestinal disturbance, with rapid re- 
covery, followed by paralysis. Wordsworth biographers and editors now 
generally accept without question the diagnosis of poliomyelitis. 

The love of De Quincey and little Kate for each other increased even 


1 These three papers later formed the three final chapters of a volume called Reminis- 
censes of the English Lakes and the Lake Poets. A convenient edition in the Everyman’s 
Library Series has been used for reference in this paper. 

2In The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey (London, 1896) David Masson quotes 
De Quincey: “In February . . . of 1809. . . until the depth of summer Miss Wordsworth 
was employed in the task she had volunteered, of renewing and furnishing the little cot- 
tage which .. . I retained through seven-and-twenty years.” Vol. II, “Autobiography,” 
p. 361. “My cottage was ready in the summer; but I was playing truant amongst the 
valleys of Somersetshire. ... In November, at last, I, the long expected, made my ap- 
pearance.” p. 367. 

3 De Quincey, Reminiscenses of the English Lakes and the Lake Poets, Everyman’s Library 
edition, p. 322. 
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more after her disability, and “‘she in a manner lived with me in my 
solitary cottage; as often as I could entice her from home, she walked 
with me, slept with me, and was my sole companion.’ He says Kate’s 
“radiant spirit of joyousness .. . filling from morning till night the air 
‘with gladness and involuntary songs’ fascinated my heart, and I became 
blindly, doatingly, and in a servile degree, devoted to this one affection.’”® 

In the spring of 1812 De Quincey went to London on a literary errand, 
and while there received in a letter from Dorothy Wordsworth the news 
of the sudden death of little Kate, who “had gone to bed in good health 
about sunset on June 4; was found speechless a little before midnight; 
and died in the early dawn just as the first gleams of morning began to 
appear.’ 

Of Kate’s death and its effect on him De Quincey writes: 


Her life, short as it was, and her death, obscure and little heard of as it was 
amongst all the rest of the world, connected themselves with the records of my 
own life by ties of passion so profound, by a grief so frantic, and so memorable 
through the injurious effects which it produced of a physical kind, that, had I left 
untouched every other chapter of my experience, I should certainly have left 
behind some memorandum of this, as having a permanent interest in the psycho- 
logical history of human nature. Luckily the facts are not without a parallel, and 
in well authenticated medical books.’ 


De Quincey writes better than he knew. If he were here now, instead of 
a century ago, he would indeed find his facts in medical books. 
Of his actions following Catherine’s death, he says: 


Never, perhaps, from the foundations of those mighty hills, was there so fierce 
a convulsion of grief as mastered my faculties on receiving that heart-shattering 
news. Over and above my excess of love for her, I had always viewed her as an 
impersonation of the dawn and the spirit of infancy; and this abstraction seated 
in her person, together with the visionary sort of connection, which, even in her 
parting hours, she assumed with the summer sun, by timing her immersion into 
the cloud of death with the rising and setting of that fountain of life—these com- 
bined impressions recoiled so violently into a contrast or polar antithesis to the 
image of death that each exalted and brightened the other. I returned hastily to 
Grasmere; stretched myself every night, for more than two months running, 
upon her grave; in fact, often passed the night upon her grave . . . in sick, frantic 
yearning after neighborhood to the darling of my heart.® 


During this time De Quincey developed “‘a facility, but at times also 
a necessity, for weaving, out of a few simple elements, a perfect picture 
of little Kate in the attitude and onward motion of walking.”® He saw 


‘ Ibid., p. 323. 5 Ibid., p. 324. 6 Ibid. 7 Ibid., p. 322. 
* Ibid., pp. 324-325. * Ibid., p. 325. 
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her in broad noonday, but oftener in the afternoon, in the mountain 
meadows called intacks, generally at the opposite side of the field. 


Usually the first hint upon which the figure arose commenced in wild plants, 
such as tall ferns, or the purple flowers of the foxglove; but, whatever might 
be the colors or the forms, uniformly the same little full-formed figure arose, uni- 
formly dressed in the little blue bed-gown and black skirt of Westmoreland, and 
uniformly with an air of advancing motion.!® 


De Quincey affirms that this experience of his is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the creative faculties wakened in the eye or other organs by 
peculiar states of passion, and is “worthy of a place” among the cases 
listed in Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology." 

The Demonology to which De Quincey refers, the complete title of 
which is Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, was written by Scott for 
Lockhart’s Family Library. In the section on Apparitions, Scott tends 
to discredit the supernatural, and believes that investigation will show 
a physical or natural cause for visions. He quotes Dr. Hibbert, writer of 
a then well-known medical and philosophical treatise on the visitation 
of spectral phenomena, as saying that such apparitions are ‘“‘a concomi- 
tant of highly excited nervous irritability .. . equally connected with 
hypochondria,”’ appearing in cases where ‘“‘there appears to be a morbid 
degree of sensibility.’”? Scott himself bears out this natural explanation 
by saying: 

There is reason to believe that such cases ... may perhaps rise not only from 
. . . excess in wine or spirits, which derangement often sensibly affects the eyes 
and sense of sight, but also because the mind becomes habitually predominated 
over by a train of fantastic visions, the consequence of frequent intoxication. It 
is easy to suppose that habitual excitement by means of any other intoxicating 
drug, as opium . . . which affects the senses so strongly and produces a short but 
singular state of ecstasy, would probably be found to occasion this species of 
disorder.4 
10 Thid. 

11 Jbid., p. 325. It is interesting to note that Scott was himself a victim of polio at the age 
of eighteen months, resulting in the loss of the use of his right leg. (The Complete Works 
of Sir Walter Scott (Philadelphia, 1836), vol. x, p. 7.) He was four years old “when my father 
was advised that the Bath waters might be of some advantage to my lameness... . My 
health was by this time a good deal confirmed by the country air and the influence of that 
imperceptible and unfatiguing exercise to which the good sense of my grandfather had 
subjected me... . Although the limb affected was much shrunk and contracted . . . the 
impatience of a child inclined me to struggle with my infirmity, and I began by degrees to 
stand, to walk, and to run.” (Jbid., p. 9.) Throughout his life Scott was lame. See also 
pp. 270-271 of Dr. Morris Fishbein’s Modern Home Medical Adviser (Garden City, 1935) 

12 “Letters on Demonology and Witchraft,” The Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott 
vt, 7. 

18 Ibid., pp. 6-7. It should be noted that in the summer of 1812 De Quincey’s use of 
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De Quincey accepts Scott’s explanation for his daytime visions of 
Catherine, and his experience presents thus far no question not really 
understood by himself and explained by medical and philosophical 
writers of his own day. The remainder of his account, however, of the 
illness which he suffered some weeks later, the result, he believed, of his 
grief, presents a medical problem that could not have been correctly 
diagnosed in his day by the best of doctors; and his own explanation can 
now give way to a modern diagnosis not possible in his day. 

After saying that his frenzy of grief continues through June, July, and 
a part of August, De Quincey analyzes his illness in these words: 


It was reasonably to be expected that Nature would avenge such senseless self- 
surrender to passion; for, in fact, so far from making an effort to resist it, I clung 
to it as a luxury. ... All at once, on a day at the latter end of August, in one in- 
stant of time, I was seized with some nervous sensation that, for a moment, 
caused sickness. A glass of brandy removed the sickness; but I felt, to my horror, 
a sting, as it were, of some stationary torment left behind—a torment absolutely 
indescribable, but under which I felt assured that iife could not be borne. It is 
useless and impossible to describe what follows; with no apparent illness discover- 
able to any medical eye—looking, indeed, better than usual for three months and 
upward, I was under the possession of some internal nervous malady, that made 
each respiration which I drew an act of separate anguish. I traveled southward 
immediately to Liverpool, to Birmingham, to Bristol, to Bath, for medical ad- 
vice; and finally rested—in a gloomy state of despair, rather because I saw no use 
in further change, than that I looked for any change in this place more than 
others—at Clifton, near Bristol. Herz it was, at length, in the course of Novem- 
ber, that in one hour, my malady began to leave me: it was not quite so abrupt, 
however, in its departure, as in its first development: a peculiar sensation arose 
from the knee downwards, about midnight; it went forwards through a space of 
about five hours, and then stopped, leaving me perfectly free from every trace 
of the awful malady which had possessed me; but so much debilitated as with 
difficulty to stand or walk. Going down, soon after this, to Ilfracombe, in Devon- 
shire, where there were hot sea baths, I found it easy enough to restore my shat- 
tered strength. But the remarkable fact in this catastrophe of my illness is that 
all grief for little Kate Wordsworth, nay, all remembrance of her, had, with my 
malady, vanished from my mind. . . . She might have been dead for a thousand 
years, so entirely abolished was the last lingering image of her face or figure. . . 
except as a memorial to me of that dire internal physical convulsion thence aris- 
ing, by which I had been shaken and wrenched; and, in short, a case more entirely 
realizing the old Pagan superstitition of a nympholepsy in the first place, and 
secondly, of a Lethe or river of oblivion, and the possibility, by one draught from 


opium and laudanum was at perhaps its lowest point. He mentions that he indulges 
ordinarily only on Saturday night. It was not until 1813 that he suffered the gastro-in- 
testinal attack that made him increase his use of the drug to extreme amounts. Cf. George 
M. Gould, Biographic Clinics (Philadelphia, 1903), p. 29. 
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this potent stream, of applying an everlasting ablution to all the soils and stains 
of human anguish, I do not suppose the psychological history of man affords.“ 


De Quincey’s own diagnosis of the malady which he suffered, as shown 
by the above, is nympholepsy, produced by “frenzy of grief” and “‘sense- 
less self-surrender to passion” in “‘intensity of yearning after... the 
darling of my heart.” That he accepted nympholepsy as a recognized 
disease is evident from a statement he makes in an article on “Secret 
Societies” as given on pages 219-220 of Masson’s The Collected Writings 
of De Quincey: 

Those that in pagan days caught in forests a momentary glimpse of the nymphs 
and sylvan goddesses were struck with a hopeless passion; they were nympho- 
lepts; the affection, as well known as epilepsy, was called nympholepsy. 


Nympholepsy, in keeping with De Quincey’s statement, is commonly 
defined as a form of ecstasy or frenzy said to have taken possession of one 
who looked upon a nymph; hence, demoniac frenzy. Although as shown 
above De Quincey accepts Scott’s explanation of spectral phenomena, 
he still holds to the idea that looking on the nymph or apparition put the 
looker in the power of the creature looked upon. As long as he felt the 
effect of the malady, he believed himself subject to the spirit of the child. 
As soon as he was cured, her power over him was loosed; or in reverse, as 
soon as her power over him was loosed, he was cured. 

Practically every De Quincey biographer mentions with more or less 
attention the 1812 illness, chiefly, of course, because De Quincey himself 
gives it such great emphasis. None of them, however, makes anything 
of it but an ordinary illness brought on by grief over little Kate, or at the 
most another evidence of his living in a dream world. 

A biography of De Quincey written in 1877 by Alexander H. Japp® 
pays scant attention to the illness. Japp could not of course be expected 
to recognize the symptoms of polio. Gould includes De Quincey in his 
Biographic Clinics (1903) and goes into detail about the various periods 
of ill health. But of the 1812 illness Gould only says that at Grasmere 
De Quincey 
kept up the constant exercise, the long walks, the interest in sport, and the seem- 
ingly morbid solitary walks in the darkness of night. Despite these things, in 
1812 there was a suddenly appearing and as suddenly disappearing five months 
attack of “nervous horror.’ 


In the De Quincey biography published in 1936 Eaton also merely 
mentions the 1812 attack with the comment: 


14 DeQuincey, Reminiscenses, pp. 326-327. 
15 Alexander H. Japp, Thomas DeQuincey (London, 1890), p. 129. 
16 George M. Gould, Biographic Clinics (Philadelphia, 1903), p. 29. 
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In the summer of 1812 came the deaths of little Kate and Thomas Wordsworth. 
The shock was intense and prolonged. . . . It finally passed away.” 


West, in Thomas De Quincey, His Life and Work, also published in 
1936, discusses in detail the effect on De Quincey of Catherine’s death, 
without recognizing the disease of which she died. 


The illness was a mysterious one. . . . De Quincey accused one of the Wordsworth 
servants of causing the child’s death by neglect; but there is no evidence that 
the parents shared this view. ... Whatever the cause, the event produced in 
De Quincey’s soul an upheaval that seems a little exaggerated... . Yet, taking 
into account his intense love of children and the fact that he had as yet none of 


his own, one acquits him of exaggeration. His letters are proof enough of the 
violence of his grief.1* 


West goes on to explain De Quincey’s illness as 


an escape into symbolism . . . where the spirit is purged of its affliction by the 
perfect formal beauty of its own fantasies. Thus the real Catherine . . . melted 
gradually into a beautiful image. ... The abrupt manner of his spiritual con- 
valescence is equally remarkable. . .. And the agony, once past, was not renewed. 
When later in the same year Thomas Wordsworth died of measles, De Quincey 
_ showed little emotion.!® 


As a matter of fact, De Quincey’s letter to his sister shows deep grief 
over little Tom, and West’s statement that “the real Catherine melted 
gradually into a beautiful image” is not in keeping with De Quincey’s 
own statement that “all grief for little Kate Wordworth, nay, all re- 
membrance of her, had, with my malady, vanished from my mind. She 
might have been dead for a thousand years, so entirely abolished was the 
last lingering image of her face or figure.” 

De Quincey’s most recent biographer, Metcalf (1940) adds nothing of 
significance. After speaking of Catherine’s death and De Quincey’s grief, 
he merely remarks: 


The present loss was like a renewal of that first affliction of his childhood, the 
death of his sister Elizabeth. The effect was utterly devastating upon his health. 
The doctors sent him south to Somerset and Devon, where sunshine and healing 
waters restored him.?° 


Although Metcalf did not recognize the disease, his last sentence is 
correct in pointing out the therapeutics of the case. 

It is of course only within the past fifty years that enough has been 
known about infantile paralysis to furnish diagnosis, although it is evi- 


™ Horace Ainsworth Eaton, Thomas De Quincey, A Biography (New York, 1936), p. 202. 

8 Edward Sackville West, Thomas De Quincey, His Life and Work (New Haven, 1936), 
p. 102. 19 Tbid., pp. 104-105. 

* John Calvin Metcalf, De Quincey: A Portrait (Cambridge, 1940), p. 62. 
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dent that the disease has always been common in England. In a textbook 
on diseases of children published by Dr. Michael Underwood about the 
end of the 18th century acute paralysis of children is discussed. In 1835 
Dr. John Badham of Worksop described four cases in English medical 
journals, and called for help in the control of the strange condition. The 
plea attracted the attention of an orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Jacob von 
Heine, of Cannstaat, Germany. His study of the disease, published in 
1840, is regarded by modern authorities as one of the classics of medicine. 
He was apparently the first to understand the nature of the disease. It 
was not until 1887 that Dr. O. Medin, of Stockholm, Sweden, called 
attention to the epidemiology of the disease.” 

It is only within the last few decades that biographers of Wordsworth 
have recognized the true illness of Catherine, and so far, as has just been 
shown, none of De Quincey’s biographers has associated her disease with 
his 1812 illness. 

In the light of modern medical knowledge it is possible to show that 
this malady was not nympholepsy, as he defined it, but a mild yet non- 
theless positive case of infantile paralysis, from which he completely 
recovered. The acute stage occurred the latter part of August, 1812, and 
the convalescent stage ran for three months, or until the latter part of 
November of the same year. He himself speaks of five months, but he 
includes the “‘vision period” mentioned above, which extended from late 
June to late August, and was not a part of the actual illness. 


II 

As has been said, De Quincey was in London in June of 1812 when 
Dorothy’s letter telling of Catherine’s death reached him. On Sunday, 
June 21, he wrote Dorothy, saying he would leave London “‘not earlier 
than Tuesday nor later than Wednesday. ... How soon I can get to 
Grasmere will depend on... meeting conveyances.” On June 23 
Dorothy wrote a letter to Catherine Clarkson, little Catherine’s god- 
mother, telling in detail of the child’s death, and clearly recognizing that 
there was paralysis and brain disturbance. Of even greater significance 
to this study is a paragraph of the same letter: ‘Willy was very poorly 
on Friday and Saturday, threw up everything he ate and you can hardly 
think how anxiously we watched him. I am very thankful that he is now 
better.” 


*1 For a brief history of the disease cf. the article on “Poliomyelitis” by Dr. John R. 
Paulin A Textbook of Medicine, ed. by Dr. Russell L. Cecil (Philaldephia, 1943), pp. 56-57; 
and Dr. George Draper’s Infantile Paralysis (New York, 1935), pp. 12-13. 

2H. A. Page, Thomas DeQuincey: His Life and Writings (New York, 1877), 1, 70. 

% Ernest de Selincourt, The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 1811-1820, 1, 
507-512. 
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The family had good cause to be anxious, for Willy’s symptoms were 
the same as his sister Kate’s when she first became ill, and as now 
recognized typical of polio. Of course it is possible that his illness was 
only a child’s stomach upset, but the weight of evidence is that he was 
suffering the first stage of a case that did not develop the secondary or 
paralysis stage; or in terms of diagnosis today, his was a ‘“‘missed”’ or 
“abortive” case. The danger of infection from “abortive” cases is as 
great as from well-defined cases. 

Willy’s illness was on June 19 and 20. De Quincey left London either 
the 23rd or the 24th, and arrived in Grasmere within the week, at a time 
when infection from Willy or from the source of Willy’s infection, was 
at its peak. From his own statement it is obvious that De Quincey became 
ill seven or eight weeks later, ‘“‘on a day in the latter end of August.” If 
the virus was present the last week in June it would still be active in 
August. 

In the article on “Poliomyelitis” in the 1943 edition of A Text Book 
of Medicine, Dr. Paul points out that epidemics happen more often in the 
summer and early fall than at any other time, and are “particularly 
prone to flourish in suburban or rural surroundings.” 

Until recently it was thought that the virus was present only in nose 
and pharynx secretions, but current investigators have found ample 
evidence of the virus in sewage. That infected insects may carry the 
disease is accepted by both Dr. Paul and an editorial in the December 14, 
1943 issue of The Journal of the American Medical Association.” Both 
state that the virus has been demonstrated in flies in epidemic regions 
and in nature. In the light of De Quincey’s nocturnal ramblings and his 
having ‘“‘stretched myself every night, for more than two months running, 
upon her grave; in fact, often passed the night upon her grave,” a report 
given by Dr. Albert Milzer before the Central Society for Clinical Re- 
search may have some significance in De Quincey’s case. After discussing 
the transmission of choriomeningitis virus by mosquitoes, Dr. Milzer 
concludes that further study should be made of mosquitoes and certain 
diseases suspected of being insect borne, such as poliomyelitis.” 

Although modern science recognizes that the virus may be insect 
borne, contact infection from patient and carrier is accepted as the most 
important means of spreading the disease, especially by “fecal contami- 


* Paul, “Poliomyelitis,” A Text Book of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 57-58. 

* Editorial, “The Modes of Spread of Infantile Paralysis,” The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, cxximt, 14 (December 4, 1943), p. 904. 

* Albert Milzer, “The Effect of Temperature on the Transmission of Lymphocytic 
Choriomeningitis Virus by Mosquitoes,” The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
cxvir, 13 (March 28, 1942), p. 1162. 
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nation of the hands, food, milk, and other objects as well as by droplets 
of pharyngeal mucus.”? 

All authorities recognize the probability of a human carrier in the 
transmission of polio. Dr. Paul says: 
Healthy carriers have also been described, and Francis and his co-workers have 
presented circumstantial evidence that healthy children may carry the virus for 
a month or more prior to their acquisition of the disease. As a rule, these carriers 
(both convalescent and healthy) are children under the age of six years.” 


Dr. Beckman in Treatment and General Practice laments that 


one of the many dark spots in our knowledge of this disease is the fact that we do 
not understand why a carrier can rarely be definitely indicted by a trail of 
cases in his wake; .. . even in epidemics cases occur in a very spotty fashion.” 


If is of course possible that there was a carrier in the small neighbor- 
hood of Grasmere from whom Catherine and Willy Wordsworth and 
De Quincey were all inoculated. It might have been one of the Words- 
worth children who never developed positive symptoms. If, as Beckman 
believes, it is difficult in the midst of an epidemic to identify a carrier, it 
is entirely impossible now, at a distance of a century and a quarter, to 
produce any positive evidence as to the source of infection. 

There is great probability, however, that De Quincey was infected 
from an active case, and that the bearer was either Willy or the source 
of Willy’s illness. 

III 


A brief summary of the current opinions of recognized authorities on 
infantile paralysis will serve to lay a pattern against which to examine 
De Quincey’s own account of his symptoms. 

Draper points out that the name of the disease is misleading, since it 
is not essentially a disease of children and is not in the majority of cases 
accompanied by paralysis. When paralysis occurred it was the most obvi- 
ous feature and attracted the most attention. ‘But the crippling, which 
was originally accepted as the major issue, has turned out to be the small 
terminal residue of a widespread disease.”®° The name poliomyelitis is 
far more accurate, for it gives the etiology: polios, gray; myelos, marrow; 
itis, inflammation; or inflammation of the gray matter of the spinal cord. 

Dr. Draper explains thus the action of the disease: 


From the complicated switchboard of the middle part of the brain . . . connec- 


27 Editorial, “The Modes of Spread of Infantile Paralysis,” The Journal of the American 


Medical Association, cxx1m, 14 (December 4, 1943), p. 904. 28 Paul, op. cit., p. 57. 
29 Harry Beckman, Treatment in General Practice, 4th Edition (Philadelphia, 1942), p. 
150. 30 Draper, Infantile Paralysis, p. 9. 
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tions are ultimately made with the fibres destined for sensation and muscle con- 
trol. In the gray matter of the spinal cord lie these special cells whose function is 
to pass on directly to the muscles the message. . . . These special cells, called an- 
terior horn cells, are the last relay station and seem to be the special prey of the 
poliomyelitis virus. There is apparently a great excess of these cells over and 
above the actual needs of the muscles which they control. This is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for these cells do not regenerate if they be completely destroyed. Con- 
sequently a certain number of cells in the group supplying any given muscle may 
be damaged or destroyed without permanent or complete detriment to the mus- 


cle’s function. Thus any degree of muscular involvement may develop as a re- 
sult. 


Dr. Paul states that since the virus of the disease can not be detected 
n nature and 50 to 80% of the cases escape paralysis, many cases go 
unrecognized. Dr. Draper says that of those which can be recognized as 
poliomyelitis 50 to 80% do not go on to paralysis, and of those which do 
develop paralysis, from one third to one half will recover completely.™ 
With most patients polio is a mild illness of short duration, but a certain 
proportion develop a severe case, and myelitis, the serious manifestation, 
occurs.** Dr. Beckman advises that many mild, so-called ‘abortive’ 
cases occur, in which there is little or no paralysis, though immunity 
results.*® Dr. Paul concludes that the abortive cases may outnumber the 
frank cases from two to five times. If from two to five times as many 
people actually have polio as is recognized, and only one fifth to one half 
of those whose cases are recognized develop paralysis, and if one third to 
one half of the paralytic cases regain practically complete muscle power, 
then it is obvious that complete recovery is the rule rather than the 
exception. De Quincey’s recovery was complete. 

Beckman points out that “a history of over-exertion preceding an 
attack is often noted.’’*? De Quincey’s distress upon receiving the news 
of Kate’s death, his haste to finish his immediate affairs in London, and 
his hurried and tiring trip by stage might well indicate over-exertion and 
a state of exhaustion when he arrived at Grasmere. That he did not 
throw off this exhaustion but increased it by his actions is clear from his 
statement that “far from making an effort to resist it, I clung to it as a 
luxury.” He recognizes that “it was reasonably to be expected that 
Nature would avenge such a senseless self-surrender to passion,” though 
he did not know that Nature was probably assisted by a virus then un- 
known to man. 

Of the actual symptoms of his case that De Quincey gives, three are 
particularly typical of poliomyelitis. 

" Tbid., pp. 45-46. % Paul, op. cit., p. 77. 33 Draper, op. cit., p. 91. 

¥ Tbid., p. 142. % Paul, op. cit., p. 58. 

* Beckman, op. cit., p. 145. 37 Ibid., p. 150. 
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1. “All at once—a nervous sensation—that caused sickness.” The 
sudden onset of the first stage of polio could not be better described by a 
modern diagnostician, and is, in fact, set forth in almost these words in 
most medical books. 

2. “I felt to my horror, a sting, as it were, of some stationary torment 
left behind, a torment absolutely indescribable, but under which I felt 
assured that life could not be borne.” 

Draper, Paul, and other modern experts call special attention to the 
fretfulness, restlessness, and apprehension that accompanies polio. 
Draper’s description is 
The eyes of an infantile paralysis patient . . . send out a flash of resentment and 
apprehension. Often besides the message of these very human emotions, one gets 
a strange, swift impression of an animal at bay, for the glance is accompanied 
by petulant shrugging of the shoulder and a snarling whine. Appearances such 
as these suggest some special psychic reaction not common to the onset of other 
fevers.38 


Draper explains this condition in the early stages of the disease by 
pointing out that the 

centers in the middle portion of the brain (thalamus and hypothalamus) [where 
the virus lodges after entering and passing along the olfactory filaments] which 
control the functions of vomiting, diarrhoea, sweating, fever . . . also control cer- 
tain emotional expressions connected with anxiety, apprehension, and fear.** 


De Quincey’s “horror—torment absolutely indescribable” are definite 
polio symptoms. 

3. “Some internal nervous malady . . . made each respiration which 
I drew an act of separate anguish.” 

To show the special problem of respiratory difficulty Draper cites for 
remarkable accuracy this description by Dr. F. W. Peabody: 
With the onset of respiratory difficulty . . . the whole mind and body appear to 
be concentrated on respiration. Respiration becomes an active, voluntary proc- 
ess, and every breath represents hard work.*° 


Dr. Paul warns diagnosticians to use vigilance in the early detection 
of muscle weakness, and to make a special search for changes in respir- 
atory and abdominal muscles.“ 
© On the recovery of respiratory muscles, Draper has the following 
comment: 

As with other muscles that may be affected, those which conduct the breathing 
function may be temporarily weakened. This results in an embarrassment of 


Tbid., p. 49.  Jbid., p. 134. 


8 Draper, of. cit., p. 120. 
“ Paul, op. cit., p. 59, 
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respiration that for a time has an ominous look. But the menacing aspect 
promptly disappears as power in the diaphragm and rib muscles returns. There 
is a very considerable reserve margin of extra power in these vital muscles.@ 


He also says: 


The tendency for recovery of weakened muscles is prompt and of greater rather 
than less extent. Very rarely are all the muscles which operate the skeleton of the 
body paralyzed. But even this apparently disastrous situation is not incompatible 
with life. Indeed, one often sees what seems to be an almost miraculous complete 
restoration of muscular vigor in such cases.* 


De Quincey suffered anguish of respiration for three months. There 
was no “‘iron lung”’ in his day to give him relief, but late in November the 
condition improved and the anguish passed away completely. 

In addition to the three symptoms indicated, which as has been shown 
are typical of polio, De Quincey’s final restoration to health is in keeping 
with modern therapy. After telling how the malady began to leave him, 
with “a peculiar sensation from the knee downwards,” apparently some 
muscular effect, he points out that he felt “perfectly free from every 
trace of the awful malady which had possessed me; but so debilitated as 
with difficulty to stand or walk.” He thereupon went to Ilfracombe, 
where there were hot sea baths, and from this treatment “found it easy 
enough to restore my shattered strength.” The value of warm water 
therapy is so widely recognized today that comment is superfluous. 

Only one further point need be noticed. De Quincey says at the end of 
his case record: 


But the remarkable fact in this catastrophe of my illness is that all grief for little 
Kate Wordsworth, nay, all remembrance of her, had with my malady, vanished 
from my mind . . . except . . . as a memorial to me of that dire internal physical 
convulsion thence arising, by which I had been shaken and wrenched. 


On this head it is but necessary to refer again to Draper: 


But although holding a preference for nerve substance, it seems that the polio- 
nyelitis virus is not really well adapted to man. . . . The higher levels of the cen- 
tral nervous system resist it or strongly cast it out. Even the anterior horn cells, 
which are its chief prey, display the same resistance or recovery tendency.“ 


After discussing work done on animals, especially monkeys, in tracing 
the damage to brain and nerve fibre, Draper sums up the experiments by 
saying that they 
show that as the virus successively advanced into new areas in the middle brain 
it died out or disappeared from those which had been first invaded. The hold 


® Draper, op. cit., pp. 140-141. Ibid., pp. 131-132. Tbid., p. 46. 
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which the virus takes on the upper part of the middle brain seems to be less 
secure than that which binds it to the cells of the lower portion and those in the 
medulla and cord. And it is worthy of note that if it gains lodgment at all in the 
higher areas of the brain where thinking presumably lies, its tenure is transient 
and unimportant. 


Again, in the final chapter of his book under head of outlook and 
healing, Draper concludes that there is often 


fear that such a serious illness of the central nervous system must surely have 
ill effects on that part of it which is called the mind. . . . But both in the experi- 
mental disease in monkeys . . . and in human cases, there is strong evidence that 
the higher centers are most resistant. Furthermore, the experience of many thou- 
sands of cases which have been followed for years provides no evidence whatever 
that any psychological damage results.“ 


That is to say, when De Quincey was finally restored to his normal 
health, he recovered again a normal attitude toward the child, and his 
visionary personification of her and his frenzy of grief were not taken up 
again. 


IV 


De Quincey wrote in 1840: “A case more entirely realizing the old 
Pagan superstition of nympholepsy . . . I do not suppose the psychologi- 


cal history of man affords.” 

One would hesitate to be so dogmatic as to paraphrase his statement to 
‘A case more accurately describing poliomyelitis by the patient I do not 
suppose clinical history affords,”’ but his observation of his own illness 
does prove to have clinical accuracy. Infantile paralysis, though common 
in his day, was not recognized as such, and he could not have identified 
his illness with any known disease. Present day knowledge makes the 
diagnosis possible from the keen observation and analysis and clear 
statement of actual condition that join to make the detailed reality of 
his account. 

HENNEL HENDRICKS 

Indiana University 


4 Ibid., p. 49. “6 Tbid., p. 143. 
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LIII 
POE ET BAUDELAIRE 


Pour se défendre des attaques dont il était l’objet, tantét Baudelaire 
invoquait le témoignage de critiques comme Barbey d’Aurevilly et 
assurait que les Fleurs du mal étaient une ceuvre morale, tantdt il 
afirmait qu’il avait fait “un livre d’art pur’’: il avait voulu, disait-il, se 
divertir et exercer son passionné de l’obstacle.”’ Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, pourtant, avait su discerner l’originalité de Baudelaire: Par “la 
langue et le faire,’’? Baudelaire se rattachait 4 l’école de Gautier; mais il 
sen distinguait 4 d’autres égards: “par l’inspiration,” précisait Barbey, 
“i] est bien plus profond que son école et il est descendu si avant dans la 
sensation dont cette école ne sort jamais, qu’il a fini par s’y trouver seul 
comme un lion d’originalité.”” Quant 4 E. Reynaud, il voyait “un abime 
entre la théorie de Gautier de l‘Art pour l’Art et celle de Baudelaire.’ 
Mais ce n’est pas Baudelaire seulement qu’on a classé parmi les pré- 
curseurs des Parnassiens; on a, en outre, considéré Poe comme un 
pionnier de |’école de l’art pour l’art.* Nous proposons d’analyser les 

-théories du poéte américain. Nous chercherons ensuite 4 rendre compte 
de l’impression de déja vu qu’avait Baudelaire au contact de |’ceuvre de 
Poe, et nous serons ainsi 4 méme de mieux comprendre ce que |’on 
appelle l’influence de ce dernier poéte sur Baudelaire. 

I—C’est, en effet, dans l’édition de 1831 qui contient ses premiers 
vers, publiés d’abord en 1829, que se lit la “Letter to Mr.—” ot Poea 
exprimé les idées fondamentales sur lesquelles reposent ses théories 
poétiques telles qu’elles paraissent au terme de leur évolution et de leur 
perfectionnement, dans les Marginalia, et dans les articles qui s’intitulent 
“The Philosophy of Composition” et ‘‘The Poetic Principle.” On sait assez 
que Poe a distingué de la poésie, telle qu’il l’a concevait, tout ce qui n’est 


1 Poésies et poétes, 3° éd. (Paris, 1906), p. 105. 

? “Baudelaire et la religion du dandysme,” Mercure de France, 122 (1917), 577-614.— 
“Baudelaire et Théophile Gautier,” ibid., 123 (1917), 577-606. 

*Cf. K. E. Gilbert & H. Kuhn, A history of esthetics (New York, 1939), p. 485: “This 
movement [to defend uncompromisingly art’s aloofness and purity], known under the 
slogan ‘art for art’s sake’ originated in France. Gustave Flaubert . . . , Théophile Gautier 
..., Edmond and Jules de Goncourt..., and Baudelaire... were its acknowledged 
leaders.”—p. 486: Poe “whose life ended before the movement developed, may be regarded 
as its pioneer.”—Cf. D. Richardson, “Saintsbury and Art for Art’s Sake in England,” 
PMLA, urx (1944), 245: “the art and the art theories of Gautier, Flaubert, Baudelaire, 
Banville and Leconte de Lisle, . . . the Parnassians with many of whom the ideas above 
first found expression.”—Cf. A. Schaffer, The genres of Parnassian Poetry (Baltimore, 
1944), 183-185: “Baudelaire is dominantly Parnassian in form.” 
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pas elle, et ce avec quoi on la confond, pourtant, souvent.‘ Mais a-t-on 
suffsamment tenu compte des définitions d’un ordre positif qu’il a 
données? C’est 14-dessus, en tout cas, que je voudrais insister. Demander 
ce que c’est que la poésie, a dit Poe, est une question purement méta- 
physique,’ et Chivers s’accorde avec lui en lui écrivant que ‘Toute 
vraie poésie est certainement transcendentale.’’® Mais les termes mémes 
que Poe a employés prétent 4 la confusion. Il n’a pas, certes, montré 
beaucoup de bienveillance 4 Emerson et 4 ses disciples; mais, justement, 
outre la part de jalousie et de rancune qui pouvait entrer dans les 
remarques de Poe, quand il a parlé des “frog-pondians,” il a eu bien 
soin de dire que ce n’était pas le transcendentalisme qu’il réprouvait; il 
ne blamait que les personnes du type de Margaret Fuller qui, en s’em- 
parant du jargon 4 la mode, dégradaient, suivant lui, cette philosophie.’ 
Le terme de métaphysique demande aussi une explication. Donne et 
Cowley, précise Poe, ne sont pas métaphysiques de la méme maniére 
que Wordsworth et Coleridge: pour les deux premiers poétes, la morale 
est une fin; pour les deux autres, c’est un moyen. Si la vraie poésie est 
métaphysique, cela ne veut donc pas dire qu’elle s’occupe de questions 


* Toutes les références a l’ceuvre de Poe se rapportent a l’édition P. Harrison, 4 moins 
d’autres indications quand je me suis servi de l’édition Woodberry. “A poem, in my opin- 
ion, is opposed to a work of science by having, for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth; 
to romance, by having for its object an indefinite instead of a definite pleasure, being a 
poem only so far as this object is attained; romance presenting perceptible images with 
definite, poetry with indefinite, sensations...’ (Works, ed. J. Harrison, xLm1).—‘“in 
describing no artificial life, in relating no history, in not singing the passion of love, the 
poet has merely evinced a proper consciousness that such are not the legitimate themes of 
poetry’ (x1it, 131).—“‘a satire is, of course, no poem’ (ibid., 132).—“‘We are not too sure that 
a ‘dramatic poem’ is not a flat contradiction in terms’ (x1, 73).—‘‘didactic subjects are 
utterly beyond, or rather beneath, the province of true poesy”’ (x, 141).—“the epic mania 
[...] has been gradually dying out of the public mind, by mere dint of its own absurdity” 
(xiv, 271).—“I would much rather have written the best song of a nation thanits noblest 
epic” (xvi, 139).—“with the passions of mankind, [the sentiment of Poesy] has no in- 
evitable and indeed no necessary co-existence” (vim1, 283).—“‘a passionate poem is a contra- 
diction in terms” (xv1, 56).—“‘it is not passionate, [...] it is poetical” (xv1, 50).—“this 
passion is just sufficiently subdued to lie within the compass of the poetic art, within the 
limits of the beautiful. Mere passion, however exciting, prosaically excites [. . . ]; but the 
triumph over passion is one of the purest and most idealizing manifestations of moral 
beauty” xv, 117). Jenecite pas les passages les plus connus qui sont tirés des “Marginalia” 
ou des articles “The Philosophy of Composition,” et “The Poetic Princple.” 

5 (xvi, 111). (xvut, 171). 

7 “The cant of the transcendentalists, or of those who degrade an ennobling philosophy 
by styling themselves such” (x11, 5). 

8 “No general error evinces a more thorough confusion of ideas than the error of sup- 
posing Donne and Cowley metaphysical in the sense wherein Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are so. With the two former ethics was the end—with the two latter the means” (xu, 140). 
—“for the metaphysical poets, as poets, the most sovereign contempt” (vi, XLII). 
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métaphysiques, ni qu’elle recherche consciemment et didactiquement 
une legon morale ou qu’elle veuille présenter un raisonnement abstrait. 
Pour définir ce qu’est la Poésie, Poe fait appel 4 cette attitude de ré- 
vérence 4 l’égard de ce qui est supérieur,—attitude que les Phrénologistes 
appellent Vénération. La Faculté d’Idéalité,—dit Poe,—dqui est le senti- 
ment de Poésie, est apparentée 4 ce sentiment de vénération. C’est le sens 
du beau, du sublime et du mystique. Le sentiment de Poésie suppose une 
vive appréciation du beau et le désir de s’assimiler 4 l’objet de la con- 
templation dans l’identité poétique;® ce sentiment éléve l’Ame et la 
console.!® Quand Poe parle de purs poétes, comme Tennyson, Keats, 
Coleridge, Shelley (xvu, 183), il désigne ainsi ceux qui ont écrit des 
poémes qui ne sont que des poémes, qui sont exclusivement des poémes, 
de vrais poémes, des poémes per se. Les poémes “‘idiosyncratiques’™ se 
distinguent de la prose” par le sentiment poétique qui les a inspirés, et 
qu’ils peuvent communiquer aux hommes. Ce qui leur donne leur 
caractére propre, c’est le sentiment d’élévation qu’ils produisent, c’est 
la recherche, dont ils manifestent le désir, de la Beauté idéale.4* Mais 
Poe a soin de préciser: ‘‘A few words, however, in elucidation of my real 
meaning, which some of my friends have evinced a disposition to mis- 
represent. That pleasure which is at once the most intense, the most 
elevating, and the most pure, is, I believe, found in the contemplation 


of the beautiful. When, indeed, men’ speak of Beauty, they mean, pre- 
cisely, not a quality, as is supposed, but an effect—they refer, in short, 
just to that intense and pure elevation of sou/—not of intellect, or of, 
heart [...] which is experienced in consequence of contemplating ‘the 
beautiful’ ” (x1v, 197-198). Il importe donc de souligner |’intention de 
Poe: ce qu’il désigne par Beauté, ce n’est pas une qualité, c’est un effet. 
Un poéme, a-t-il dit, n’est pas la faculté poétique, mais le moyen d’ex- 


a disposition to look with reference upon superiority. . . . Phrenologists call it Venera- 
tion.... Very nearly akin to this feeling. ..is the Faculty of Ideality—which is the 
sentiment of Poesy. . . . This sentiment is the sense of the beautiful, of the sublime, and of 
the mystical” (vm, 281-282).—“the poetic Sentiment, which is Ideality, Imagination” 
(vm, 295).—“The poetic sentiment presupposes a keen appreciation of the beautiful with a 
longing for its assimilation into the poetic identity” (xv, 62). 

1 “Poetry, in elevating, tranquilizes the soul” (xm, 131). 

“idiosyncratic poems” (xv1, 28).—“the purest of all poems” (vm, 284) 

1 “Tf a thesis is to be demonstrated we need prose for its demonstration” (xm, 11). 

4 “the thirst for supernal Beauty” (Works, Woodberry, v1, 124).—“Beauty is the sole 
legitimate province of the poem” (x1v, 197).—C’est la Beauté idéale que cherche a atteindre 
un poéme, couvre de |’imagination. Dans les poémes od |’on ne remarque que !’effet de la 
fantaisie, il n’y a qu’un courant superficiel; il n’y a pas de courant profond: ‘Here the upper 
current is often exceedingly brilliant and beautiful; but then men feel that this upper cur- 
rent és all. No Naiad voice addresses them from below’ (x, 66). 
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citer cette faculté chez les hommes." C’est ainsi que la composition d’un 
poéme, ceuvre de création, apparait 4 Poe comme la recherche d’un 
effet 4 produire et qu’il s’intéresse 4 des problémes de technique. Mais, 
tout d’abord, Poe remarque que la tristesse et la mélancolie sont as- 
sociées au sentiment poétique. Le caractére de ce sentiment, note Poe, 
est symbolisé par la vague notion, généralement répandue, que les plus 
hautes manifestations du beau sont étroitement reliées 4 une certaine 
mélancolie. De méme, quand la musique nous fait pleurer, apparemment 
sans Cause, c’est que nous ressentons un chagrin excessif, une impatience 
irritée 4 la pensée que, comme mortels, nous ne sommes pas encore a 
méme de prendre part au banquet des extases supernaturelles.* La 
manifestation la plus haute de la beauté, dit-il encore,!’ s’accompagne 
d’un ton de tristesse; on en peut donc conclure que la mélancolie est le 
ton poétique le plus légitime. Ce qui caractérise la vraie poésie, c’est le 
sentiment moral qu’elle fait éprouver, c’est l’effet spirituel qu’elle 
produit. Le pur poéte ne devra pas se contenter de décrire la nature: 
art est la reproduction de ce que les sens percoivent a travers le voile de 
lame.’ I] ne suffit pas,—par exemple;—de contempler tour 4 tour la 
clarté du ciel et l’obscurité de la terre, le vrai poéte verra, dans ce 
spectacle, un rapport et un contraste qui exaltera l’imagination.’ L’ar- 
tiste cherchera toujours 4 donner a ses peintures une forme métaphori- 


que,”° car il y a, dans le monde physique, des phénoménes qui ont une 
analogie merveilleuse avec d’autres phénoménes dans le monde de la 
pensée:”4 “Jes analogies de la Nature sont universelles” (x, 222). Ainsi 


14 “a poem is not the Poetic faculty, but the means of exciting it in mankind” (vi, 284). 

15 “the character of this Sentiment is finely shadowed out in that popular although vague 
idea[... ] that a species of melancholy is inseparably connected with the higher manifesta- 
tion of the beautiful” 296). 

16 “When music affects us to tears, seemingly causeless, .. . through excess of an im- 
patient, petulant sorrow that, as mere mortals, we are as yet in no condition to banquet 
upon those supernal ecstasies . . . ” 6). 

17 “Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, my next question referred to the tone of 
its highest manifestation—and all experience has shown that this tone is one of sadness. 
Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme development, invariably excites the sensitive soul 
to tears. Melancholy is thus the most legitimate of all the poetical tones” (xrv, 198). 

18 “Art, the reproduction of what the senses perceive in Nature through the veil of the 
Soul’ (xv1, 164). 

19 “the moral sentiment of the brightness of the sky compensating for the darkness of the 
earth ... and thus, indirectly, of the happiness of a future state compensating for the 
miseries of the present . . . the imagination is exalted by the moral sentiment of beauty 
heightened in dissolution”’ (vim, 302). 

20 “An artist will always contrive to weave his illustrations into the metaphorical form” 
(xvt, 27). 

*1 “There are some facts in the physical world which have a really wonderful analogy 
with others in the world of thought” (x, 143). 
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s’expliquent les notations qu’a faites Poe des relations entre les diffé- 
rentes sensations: “‘he seems fo see with his ear” (xvi, 30). Mais il ne 
s’agit pas seulement d’analogies entre des sensations, c’est un principe 
général dont les synesthésies manifestent la validite: le principe de 
’unité du monde. Et c’est par des considérations mystiques aussi bien 
que pour des raisons d’ordre artistique et logique que Poe est amené 4 
insister si souvent sur les notions d’unité et de totalité,” qu’il adopte 
l’expression que A.W. Schlegel avait trouvée chez Houdart de la Motte: 
“Punité d’interét,” ou qu’il se sert d’autres formules comme “‘unité ou 
totalité d’interét,”* “unité d’effet” (1x, 46), “unité d’impression,” ou 
“totalité d’effet ou d’impression.’”’ Le vrai poéte, pense Poe, devra étre 
doué non seulement du sentiment de Poésie, mais de la faculté de raison- 
nement et d’analyse logique;* ce serait toutefois une erreur de croire 
qu’il y a une opposition entre le sentiment de poésie et l’aptitude au 
calcul et au choix.” 

C’est cet aspect synthétique des théories poétiques de Poe sur lequel 
nous avons voulu insister.” Nous avons cité des oeuvres qui datent des 
premiéres années de l’activité littéraire de Poe, et d’autres textes qui se 
rapportent aux derniéres années de la vie du poéte. C’est que cette vie 
- fut courte (1809-1849) ; que, malgré une certaine évolution de sa pensée,?” 
Poe a exprimé des idées qui sont, dans l’ensemble, remarquablement 
cohérentes: les éléments fondamentaux s’en révélent dés 1829-1831,8 et 
ils restent sensiblement les mémes jusqu’a la mort de Poe. L’analyse 
que nous avons faite de sa poétique nous permet de conclure qu’on ne 
peut ranger Edgar Poe parmi les adorateurs de la beauté pour elle- 
méme,”* parmi les esthétes de l’art pour l’art.*° Aussi nous parait-il 


2 “The principle of unity being the source of all things” (xvm, 302).—‘“the beauty 
of Unity, Totality, Truth” (x, 40). 

% “what is rightly termed by Schlegel ‘the unity or totality of interest’ ” (vm, 126).— 
Cf. F. Stowall, ““Poe’s Debt to Coleridge,” University of Texas Studies in English, x, 70- 
127, July 8, 1930.—Poe’s Selections by Alterton and Craig, p. xxxiii. 

*4 “Poetic sentiment through channels suggested by analysis’’ (x11, 140). 

% Alterton & Craig, op. cit., p. lvi. 

*6 Tl est curieux de remarquer que, d’aprés la traduction trés libre que Seylaz a donnée 
de certains passages de l’ceuvre de Poe, on n’a qu’une idée fort imparfaite de la poétique 
de auteur américain. C’est ainsi (op. cit., p. 17), que Seylaz traduit un extrait du ‘Poetic 
Principle,” comme suit: “écrire un poéme uniquement pour l’amour de l’art.’’ Poe lui-méme 
a dit: “to write a poem simply for the poem’s sake” (x1v, 271). Or l’abbé H. Bremond 
(Priére et Poésie (Paris, 1926], p. 64) cite le titre d’uneconférence Poetry for Poetry’s Sake 
et explique: “autrement dit La Poésie pure.” 

7 Alterton & Craig, op. cit., pp. xxvii et suivantes. 28 F, Stowall, rx, 133. 

* Tbid., “I believe we misjudge Poe when we class him as a worshipper of beauty for its 
own sake.”” 


* Tl n’est pas besoin de remarquer que le mouvement. esthétique s’est manifesté en 
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impossible de suivre M. Lemonnier, que nous avons déja cité, et qui 
insistait: “‘Quel plus bel éloge pourrait-on faire de lui que de dire: ‘II 
aimait la poésie pour elle-méme et préférait le beau 4 I’utile’.’! M. 
Lemonnier se servait la d’une phrase que Gautier avait écrite dans une 
notice qui servait de préface aux Fleurs du mal,® et il précisait: ‘‘A ses 
admirateurs romantiques, Poe n’est point apparu seulement comme un 
adepte de la doctrine de l’art pour l’art: il est apparu comme un maitre; 
Gautier affirme que Poe est ‘un esthéticien de premiére force.’ ” Il semble 
que la platitude se joigne 14 4 l’incompréhension. Pourrait-on dire que 
Poe fit “simplement un technicien accompli qui posséde a fond le 
métier?’’*s Ce serait faire 14 une erreur capitale, croyons-nous, semblable 
a celle que Newman reprochait 4 Aristote dans le jugement que ce 
dernier avait porté sur la nature et la fonction du poéte. Il nous semble 
que, pour Poe, la poésie est une forme de l’activité mystique, et qu’elle a 
pour effet de produire en nous une “catharsis” au sens plotinien ot 
Vabbé Bremond entendait ce terme:* la Poésie, a dit Poe, en élevant 
l’Ame, la délivre et la console. 

II.—Tous les commentateurs de l’oeuvre beaudelairienne ont relevé les 
déclarations ot le poéte a signalé que Poe lui ressemblait.* Pour com- 
prendre |’influence de Poe sur Baudelaire, il faut moins tenir compte de 
ce qu’était Baudelaire avant qu’il efit connu l’oeuvre de Poe,** que re- 
chercher dans quelle mesure les idées et les théories de ce dernier sont 
originales. Régis Michaud*’ remarquait “qu’on n’a jusqu’a présent fait 
aucune recherche poussée sur les sources de Poe lui-méme.” “On 
semble ignorer,” ajoutait-il, ‘“‘que les articles essentiels de la poétique 


Angleterre a la fin seulement du XIX® siécle (1870-1900). Cf. D. Richardson, op. cit., pp. 
243-260. 31 Op. cit., p. 79. 

% Les Fleurs du mal, 3° édit. (Paris: M. Levy, 1869), p. 48, et p. 21: “on pense bien que 
Baudelaire était pour l’autonomie absolue de l’art et qu’il n’admettait pas que la poésie 
efit d’autre bfit qu’elle-méme... .” 

3% H. Bremond, Priére et Potsie (Paris, 1926), p. 10. % Ibid., pp. 177-198. 

% M. Seguin, Génie des Fleurs du Mal (Paris, 1938), 57-59.—L. Seylaz, Edgar Poe et les 
premiers symbolistes francais (Lausanne, 1923), p. 47.—A. Ferran, L’esthétique de Baude- 
laire (Paris, 1933), p. 165.—M. Gilman, Baudelaire the critic (New York, 1943), p. 109.—A. 
Rhodes, The cult of beauty in Charles Baudelaire (New York, 1929), pp. 345-346.—]. 
Charpentier, Baudelaire (Paris, 1937), pp. 141-153. 

% M. Gilman, op. cit., p. 109: “keeping in mind what we found in Baudelaire before the 
contact with Poe.”—L. Lemonnier, Edgar Poe et les poétes francais (Paris, 1932), p. 15: 
“Tl faut surtout comparer Baudelaire 4 lui-méme, voir ce qu’il était avant de connaftre 
Poe et ce qu’il devint par la suite”; mais, pourtant (p. 22), Lemonnier explique en partie 
les affinités qui existaient entre Baudelaire et Poe, “par les circonstances littéraires géné- 
rales” ; et il précise: “le méme mouvement d’illuminisme, cui se manifeste en Amérique dés 
1840, se retrouve en France quelques années plus tard.” 

*7 “Baudelaire et E. Poe: une mise au point.” Revue de tittérature comparée, xvi (1938), 
665-683. 
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de Poe ne sont pas de lui. Il les a empruntés et presque littéralement 
4 Coleridge, et l’on pourrait soutenir que c’est de Coleridge, 4 travers 
Poe, que notre symbolisme dérive.” Pour expliquer comment les 
idées de Poe se sont formées, nous allons considérer celui-ci dans son 
milieu et dans son temps, et nous espérons ainsi rendre compte du 
curieux phénoméne d’écho “antérieur” qui surprenait Baudelaire lui- 
méme. Quel était donc le climat intellectuel et spirituel des Etats-Unis 
au commencement du XIX® siécle? Les Américains, a dit F. Damon,** 
ne se contentaient pas d’une religion purement rationnelle et morale. 
Ils étaient sensibles 4 diverses formes d’occultisme, et leurs tendances 
spiritualistes furent renouvelées et fortifiées par les théories de Sweden- 
borg.*® Sa doctrine des correspondances se retrouve chez Emerson*® 
comme chez Poe. Mais on ne s’intéressait pas seulement au mystique 
suédois. Lavater et la phrénologie*! jouissaient d’une grande faveur. On 
s’intéressait aussi au mesmérisme et 4 l’hypnotisme. Le Dr. Quimby et 
Mrs. Eddy (1821-1910) imaginaient leurs théories sur la guérison par la 
foi. Andrew Jackson Davis s’occupait de “spiritualisme subjectif”; les 
soeurs Fox de “spiritualisme objectif.” Quant au transcendentalisme 
allemand, qui n’avait trouvé que quelques disciples isolés en Angleterre, 


ilse répandit sur toute la Nouvelle Angleterre. R. Michaud rappelait des 


articles bien informés qui avaient étudié la dette de Poe 4 l’égard de 
Coleridge. Et c’est justement 4 A. W. Schlegel que le poéte anglais” a 
emprunté ses théories sur le principe vital et intime de la poésie, sur la 
distinction entre l’imagination et la fantaisie, sur l’union, l’harmonie et 
la fusion des sensations diverses,* sur leur transfert en éléments spiri- 


% Thomas Holley Chivers (New York, 1930), pp. 12-23. 

* En 1854, Emerson disait: “this age is Swedenborg’s,”’ cf. F.O. Matthiessen, American 
Renaissance (New York, 1941), pp. viii & 54. 

“ Tbid., p. 47: lettre d’Emerson 4 Lydia Jackson (1835): “I am a poet in the sense of a 
perceiver and dear lover of the harmonies that are in the soul and in matter, and specially 
of the correspondences between these and those.”—Cf. C. P. Hotson, ““Emerson’s Bio- 
graphical Sources for ‘Swedenborg,’”’ Studies in Philology, xxv1 (1929), 23-46. 

“ Cf. E. Hungerford, “Poe and Phrenology,” American Literature, 11 (1930), 209-231. 

® A. A. Helmholtz, The indebtedness of Samuel Taylor Coleridge to A. W. Schlegel (Madi- 
son, 1907).—F. Stowall, op. cit., x, 82: “Coleridge has readily admitted that his philosophi- 
cal principles were largely identical with Schelling’s . . . explaining that their theories were 
the same because they learned them from the same masters.”—II faut, d’autre part, tenir 
compte d’un article qui présente des vues intéressantes, mais qui me semble bien injuste 
et, dans ensemble, bien mal fondé de R. Hughes, “Une étape de l’esthétique de Baudelaire: 
Catherine Crew,” Revue de littérature comparée, 27 (1937), 680-699. Miss Gilman, op. cit., 
pp. 241-243, a fait la~dessus des remarques excellentes (cf. aussi pp. 128-131). 

“A. W. Schlegel avait établi “une gamme de voyelles illustrée par des couleurs” (cf. 
A. Schlagdenhauffen, Frédéric Schlegel et son groupe (Paris, 1934], p. 68, n. 1).—Cf. Poe: 
“The orange ray of the spectrum and the buzz of the gnat (which never rises above the 
second A) affect me with nearly similar sensations” (xv1, 17~18),—M.-A. Chaix, La corre- 
spondance des arts dans la poésie contemporaine (Paris, 1919). 
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tuels, sur le principe de l’unité ou de la totalité d’effet. Aussi bien, Poe ne 
s’était-il pas contenté de connaitre A. W. Schlegel par |’intemédiaire de 
Coleridge et des revues américaines toutes pénétrés des idées du critique 
allemz.nd, il a lu et cité le texte anglais des conférences de Schlegel sur 
Vart dramatique. II a aussi fait mention de Schelling et de Novalis. Mais 
c’est en France qu’on peut trouver les germes de certaines des théories 
de A. W. Schlegel. Au lieu des unités traditionnelles, Schlegel cherchait 
une autre unité qu’avait, d’ailleurs, déja entrevue Houdart de la Motte: 
“Je hazarderai ici un Paradoxe,” avait dit ce dernier, “‘c’est qu’entre les 
premiéres régles du Théatre on a presque oublié la plus importante. On 
ne traite d’ordinaire que des trois unités...et j’y en ajouterais une 
-quatriéme, sans laquelle les trois autres sont inutiles, et qui toute seule 
pourrait encore produire un grand effet, c’est l’unité d’intérét.... 
Il avait précisé: ‘en quoi consiste l’art de cette unité dont je parle? 
c’est, si je ne me trompe, 4 savoir, dés le commencement d’une Piece, 
indiquer 4 l’esprit et au coeur l’objet principal dont on veut occuper |’un 
et émouvoir l’autre.’ Schlegel désirait une unité supérieure, qui eit sa 
fin dans le domaine métaphysique. Mais, loin de condamner la cohérence 
logique, il pensait que cette derniére était essentielle; elle devait, pour- 
tant, rester subordonée 4 l’unité d’effet 4 laquelle elle devait contribuer. 
Poe aussi mentionne Houdart de la Motte; mais c’est peut-étre in- 
directement, par l’intermédiaire de Schlegel, qu’il en subit |’influence. 
En outre, Poe, dans la ‘Philosophie de la Composition,” insiste, dés le 
début, sur les dimensions d’un poéme, et, dans ‘‘Le Principe poétique,” 
il allégue l’exemple de |’J/iade. Or on sait que les Schlegel et leur groupe 
avaient fait la théorie du “fragment.’° Cette théorié est-elle, en quelque 
maniére, reliée 4 celle que Fr. Hédelin, abbé d’Aubignac, avait émise sur 
la composition de /’Jliade? L’Iliade, disait l’abbé d’Aubignac, est “un 
recueil de chansons cousues |’une avec |’autre.’’4? Compilateur,” 
précisait l’abbé, “était assujetti 4 l’étendue des poémes qu’il employait,” 
et, “ordinairement, les cantiques ou vieilles tragédies, étaient de quatre 
cents vers ou environ.’** On leur a donné “‘cette étendue afin d’en 
pouvoir lire plusieurs en un méme jour,” “ce nombre de vers étant 
suffisant pour faire connaitre le génie d’un Poéte, n’étant pas si grand 
qu’il pit ennuyer et fatiguer les Juges.’’ Houdart de la Motte, qui ne 
mentionnait pas le nom de l’abbé d’Aubignac, avait rapporté les opinions 
de celui-ci: “Il n’y a point eu d’Homére selon quelques Critiques. Les 
Poémes que nous avons sous son nom, n’étoient a les en croire, que 


“ CEuores (Paris, 1754), rv, 37. Tbid., p. 45. 

4 Schlagdenhauffen, of. cit., pp. 105-154. 

47 F, Hédelin, abbé d’Aubignac, Conjectures académiques ou dissertations sur I’ Iliade, éd. 
V. Magnien (Paris, 1925), p. 62. 8 [bid., p. 61. 
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différentes piéces de plusieurs Auteurs.’*® La question homérique oc- 
cupait beaucoup les érudits, depuis la reprise par Wolf des théories de 
’abbé d’Aubignac, et, si l’on tient compte des considérations de Houdart 
de la Motte sur la longueur des Poémes,® sur “le plaisir qui doit étre le 
but des régles,’’® sur la nécessité d’étudier “‘ce qui plait et ce qui doit 
plaire,” sur la raison qui fait que l’amour est le ressort principal des 
tragédies frangaises: “‘Un Poéte veut réussir; et pour réussir, il faut 
plaire,’’* les idées de Poe nous paraitront déja en partie acclimatées en 
France: c’est 1a qu’elles prirent naissance; mais elles ne s’y sont pas 
développées. Et rien n’est plus curieux que ce retour en France de 
certaines de ces théories qui ont dai passer par |l’Allemagne et méme 
aussi par l’Amérique, avant de revenir 4 leur pays d’origine, toutes 
transformés, d’ailleurs, et accompagnées d’un luxe de développements 
qui leur donnait une ampleur et une résonance d’une étonnante richesse. 
On a pu faire, en outre, une thése sur les influences frangaises chez Poe™ 
et l’on a mis en relief celle de Balzac, qui est, comme on sait, tout pénétré 
des idées de Swedenborg et de Saint Martin,® et dont la curiosité s’était 
manifestée 4 l’égard de Lavater, de la phrénologie, et du mesmérisme. 
Ajoutons que “‘juqu’ en 1830 et méme aprés cette date, la littérature 
allemande doit presque entiérement a |’Allemagne la réputation dont 
[elle] jouit non seulement en France, mais en Angleterre, en Italie et 
méme aux Etats-Unis.’’** Et le commentateur poursuit: “En Amérique, 
la publication du livre [de Mme de Staél] inaugure dans le développe- 
ment de la littérature et de la pensée américaines une nouvelle ére dont 
on ne saurait exagérer l’importance et qui a laissé une empreinte durable. 
Ce fut ainsi par la voie de la littérature francaise que le transcendenta- 
lisme de |’Allemagne et la pensée idéaliste de ses écrivains purent pénétrer 
jusque dans le nouveau monde.’’*” Torombert défendait le principe de la 
synthése des sciences qui ressemble aux théories allemandes sur |’univers. 

9 Op. cit., m1, 2. 

5° Tbid., 122-126.—Cf. J. Charpentier, L’évolution de la poésie lyrique (Paris, 1931), p. 88: 
de nombreux poémes de Baudelaire “‘se composent de fragments et pourraient se détailler 
en quatrains.”—Cf. L. Seylaz, op. cit., p. 80. 51 Op. cit., Iv, 5. 82 Tbid., p. 17. 

53 Tbid., p. 31.—Ce sont, d’ailleurs, 14 des idées qui,—on le sait,—ne sont pas nouvelles: 
Cf. P. Stapfer, Questions esthéiiques et religieuses (Paris, 1906).—R. Bray, La formation de 
la Doctrine Classique (Paris, 1927). 

5 Messac, Influences francaises dans l’euvre d’ Edgar Poe (Paris, 1929).—Puis-je dire 
que le sujet pourrait étre repris avec avantage? Et dois-je signaler la mention que fait Poe 
de Chamfort? Comme on sait |’influence qu’eut ce dernier sur Fr. Schlegel, c’est probable- 
ment le philosophe allemand qui est l’intermédiaire. 

*° Cf. Marcel Frangon, “The title of the Comédie humaine,” The Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Review, xx1 (1943), 56-60. 

1. A. Henning, L’ Allemagne de Mme de Staél et la polémique romantique (Paris, 1929), 
p. 254, 7 Ibid., pp. 254-255. 
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En 1827, il fut recu 4 la Société philosophique de Philadelphie. On peut 
donc dire qu’il “forme un lien de plus entre Mme de Staél et les Etats- 
Unis.’** Mme de Staél, qui vulgarisa en France les théories de Schelling 
et de Schlegel,®® sans, d’ailleurs, les comprendre,® était restée en ex- 
cellents termes avec Lavater,*! aprés avoir été pendant quelque temps 
sous son influence, celle des swedenborgiens et celle de Werner.™ Elle 
conserva toute sa vie une grande vénération pour Fénelon et considéra 
Mme Guyon comme un guide. I! y a en outre, un poéte frangais qui, par 
certains aspects de son ceuvre, et de sa vie, se rapproche encore plus de 
Poe que Baudelaire, c’est Gérard de Nerval, tout imprégné, lui aussi, 
d’influences allemandes et mystiques. De ses sonnets des Chiméres 
Nerval disait qu’ils avaient été “‘composés dans cet état de réverie 
supernaturaliste, comme diraient les Allemands,” et qu’ils ‘‘n’étaient 
guére plus obscurs que la métaphysique d’Hégel ou les mémorables de 
Swedenborg.”’® Gérard de Nerval et Poe, comme Baudelaire, appartien- 
nent ainsi 4 la grande tradition romantique par un de ses caractéres les 
plus profonds: par ses tendances religieuses et mystiques. C’est Sainte- 
Beuve qui, en 1829, se propose de présenter “‘l’image visible des choses 
invisibles” ;* c’est un critique littéraire,® qui, en 1833, proclamait que 


58 Tbid., p. 354, n. 3. 

59 E. G. Jaeck, “The indebtedness of Mme de Staél to A. W. Schlegel,’”’ The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, x (1911), 499-534. 

60 FE. J. Morely, Crabb Robinson in Germany (Oxford, 1929), p. 134: “She has not the least 
sense for poetry and is absolutely incapable of thinking a philosophical thought... .”—Cf. 
J. M. Baker, Henry Crabb Robinson (London, 1937).—Ctesse J. de Pange, Auguste-Guil- 
laume Schlegel et Mme de Staél (Paris, 1938). 61 Ctesse J. de Pange, of. cii., p. 332. 

82 Ibid., pp. 238-240.—Sur Zacharias Werner, cf. A. Viatte, Les sources occultes du 
romantisme (Paris, 1928), 11, 119-126.—Werner, qui a été |’ami d’une jeune femme polo- 
naise, est l’auteur d’une ceuvre intitulée Wanda. Est-ce la que Vigny a trouvé le titre de 
son ouvrage? 63 J. Pommier, La mystique de Baudelaire (Paris, 1932), p. 18. 

6 Cf. A. Rhodes, The Cult of Beauty in Charles Baudelaire (New York, 1929), p. 103.— 
Dans les Pensées, Sainte-Beuve a dit que “l’artiste, comme s’il était doué d’un sens 4 part 
s’occupe paisiblement a sentir sous ce monde apparent l’autre monde tout intérieur . . . ; 
ila recu en naissant la clef des symboles.” Poésies complétes (Paris, 1910), pp. 157-158.—Cf. 
Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet, p. xviii, et Gilman, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

65 H. Bremond, Priére et poésie, p. 54.—Article de Ch. Magnin, “‘Ahasvérus, mystére et 
de la nature du génie poétique,” Revue des deux Mondes, 4 (1833), 533-675.—Signalons ici 
que Benjamin Constant notait, dans son Journal Intime, ed. Melegari (Paris, 1895), p. 35, 
que “‘la poésie francaise a toujours un but autre que les beautés poétiques. C’est de la mo- 
rale, ou de l’utilité ou de l’expérience, de la finesse ou du persiflage, en un mot toujours de 
la réflexion. En somme, la poésie n’y existe jamais que comme véhicule ou comme moyen. 
Il n’y a pas ce vague, cet abandon a des sensations non réfléchies, ces descriptions si 
naturelles, tellement commandées par l’impression que l’auteur ne parait pas s’apercevoir 
qu’il décrit. Voila ce qui fait le caractére de la poésie allemande, et ce qui (depuis que je 
la connais) me parait étre le caractére essentiel de la véritable poésie.’—On ne manquera 
pas de s’étonner qu’on ait pu dire: “qu’en Amérique il est impossible de dissocier le point 
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le but de la poésie, c’était de “frapper l’Ame,” et qui définissait l’état 
poétique: “cette surexcitation de l’intelligence, ce vertige momentané du 
coeur et de la pensée.” C’est le méme écrivain qui distinguait la sensation 
directe et celle que “notre imagination découvre’’: la poésie, disait-il, 
ne s’adresse ni aux sens, ni 4 la raison, mais 4 |’imagination: “‘l’art et la 
poésie, tels que nous les comprenons, n’ont pas 4 agir directement sur la 
sensibilité et la raison, comme |’éloquence et la philosophie, mais doivent 
s’adresser 4 l’imagination et n’agir sur la raison et la sensibilité que 
secondairement et par contre-coup.” 

Il existait donc en France des tendances intellectuelles et mystiques 
qui peuvent se comparer 4 celles qui se manifestaient en Amérique. Le 
transcendentalisme allemand,® le mysticisme de Swedenborg, la phré- 
nologie, en particulier, connurent en France comme en Amérique, mais 
a des degrés divers, une grande popularité. Non seulement ces courants 
de pensée, qui apparaissent des deux cétés de |’Océan, remontent 4 des 
sources communes, mais ils se propagent souvent par les mémes voies. 
L’influence de Mme de Staél et de Balzac®’ sur les écrivains américains 
est peut-étre presque aussi importante qu’elle l’est sur les écrivains 
francais. N’est-ce pas ce qui explique que Baudelaire se retrouvait en 
Poe et qu’il a déclaré que ce dernier lui ressemblait? En replongeant les 
ceuvres de nos deux poétes dans le milieu ot elles se formérent, nous 
sommes aussi 4 méme de rendre compte de leur véritable caractére. Loin 
de les considérer comme des productions qui se rattachent 4 l’école de 
art pour l’art, nous les rangeons dans le grand mouvement romantique 
d’ou sortira le symbolisme.® 

III.—Si l’on s’est mépris sur le compte de Baudelaire, est-ce parce 
qu’on I’a étudié souvent en lui-méme, et en dehors de son temps? N’est-ce 
pas, non plus qu’on a parfois limité trop étroitement les investigations et 


de vue de la morale de celui de l’esthétique.”’ (A. J. Salvan, Zola aux Etats-Unis (Providence, 
1943], p. 187). 

% Benjamin Constant, op. cit., p. 9: Le systéme de Schelling “se rapproche du quié- 

8 R. Michaud (Romanic Review, 29 [1938], 254) a remarqué que Baudelaire “‘a eu des 
premiers le mérite de deviner, sous le Balzac réaliste, celui qu’il a appelé ‘un poéte’ et un 
‘visionnaire passionné.’”—H. van der Tuin (L’évolution psychologique, esthétique et lit- 
teraire de Théophile Gautier [Amsterdam, 1933], p. 217) cite le passage oi Gautier déclare 
que “Balzac fut un voyant.” 

%G. Lanson (Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, 14 [1907], 163-167) a souligné 
“Yerreur capitale de M. Cassagne,” “d’attribuer au romantisme avant 1830 la doctrine 
de Part pour l’art.” Les romantiques, qui n’ont pas défini cette doctrine, l’ont, pourtant, 
“énergiquement combattue.” Mais E. Dujardin, Mallarmé par un des siens (Paris, 1936), 
pp. 34-35, affirme que le symbolisme est aux antipodes du romantisme, et blame René Ghil 
on “pu donner dans une telle méprise” (cf. R. Ghil, Les Dates et les Giwores [Paris, 
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séparé trop nettement des influences qui, dans la réalité, se rejoignent, 
se conjuguent, ou, dans quelque mesure, s’opposent les unes aux autres 
en se mélant? On a, en outre, vu dans |’ceuvre baudelairienne, trop de 
délibération et aussi trop de hasard.®® C’est Sainte-Beuve qui écrivit 4 
Baudelaire et lui attribua un dessein conscient, des intentions voulues, 
un but prémédité.”° Baudelaire reprit pour son compte cette fiction et 
déclara, dans un projet de préface,” que le choix qu’il avait fait d’une 
province du domaine poétique était le résultat, de sa part, d’un calcul. 
Valéry enfin se crut justifié 4 dire que l’ceuvre baudelairienne était une 
riposte contre le romantisme, que Baudelaire lui-méme était un de ces 
lecteurs difficiles, comme Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert et Leconte de 
Lisle” qui supporaient mal une lecture ralentie des ceuvres romantiques. 
Ses dons, conclut Valéry, ‘‘n’eussent fait de lui qu’un émule de Gautier” 
s’il n’avait mérité “la chance de découvrir dans les ouvrages d’Edgar Poe 
un nouveau monde intellectuel.” 

C’est pour des raisons assez semblables que l’ceuvre de Poe a été mal 
comprise. On a été frappé de l’importance qu’occupent les questions de 
technique dans les comptes rendus critiques que faisait Poe des ceuvres 
de ses contemporains. On a attiré l’attention sur ses remarques touchant 
a la métrique et 4 la versification, on a analysé ses théories esthétiques;” 
on a mis en relief la part de délibération et d’effort conscient qui entre 
dans la composition de ses contes et de ses poémes. Et, quand Poe 
déclare que la province du poéte, c’est le Beau, on a négligé le sens que 
Poe donne 4 ce terme, quoique Poe ait spécifié qu’il s’agissait du Beau 
idéal, non pas d’une qualité, mais d’un effet. Il y avait, en outre, des 
ressemblances entre le sort de Poe et celui de Baudelaire. Tous deux 
avaient souffert, tous deux étaient morts dans des circonstances d’une 
tristesse poignante. On s’imaginait en France que Poe avait été obligé 
de lutter pour des idées qui étaient combattues en Amérique, comme 
elles l’avaient été de l’autre cété de l’Atlantique. Vivant dans un monde 
hostile, Poe faisait figure de champion: seul il avait défendu l’art contre 
“l’école de Boston.” L’Amérique démocratique avait été responsable des 


69 P. Valéry, Variété, éd. de la N.R.F. (Paris, 1937), deux. vol., pp. 145-165. 

7 Fleurs du Mal, 3¢ éd. (Paris: M. Lévy fréres, 1869), p. 396. 

11 Cf. éd. Crépet, p. 373: un des projets de préface pour |’édition de 1861. 

7 Le nom de Baudelaire est souvent associé 4 celui de ces écrivains. Baudelaire lui- 
méme a dit: “excepté Flaubert, Banville, Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, toute la racaille mod- 
erne me fait horreur’”’ (E. et J. Crépet, Baudelaire (Paris, 1919], p. 181).—M. Charpentier 
(op. cit., p. 100) parait avoir exprimé une opinion fort juste, quand il a dit de Baudelaire: 
“A la vérité, il est plus prés du spiritualisme sentimental de Chateaubriand et méme de 
Lamartine, du moralisme épique d’Alfred de Vigny, que du matérialisme ou du pessimisme 
scientifique des parnassiens ... .” 

% G. D. Birkhoff, Aesthetic Measure (Cambridge, 1933), 173, 175-176, 185, 201-202. 
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souffrances et des malheurs du poéte: “‘pas plus que la France huma- 
nitaire, l’Amérique puritaine n’était mdre alors pour la théorie de |’art 
pour l’art. . . . Poe préchait dans le désert.””* M. Lemonnier pense encore 
de méme: “‘En présence d’adversaires semblables, Edgar Poe avait 
défendu les mémes doctrines que certains artistes francais, celle de l’art 
pour l’art.””> R. Michaud redisait aussi, 4 propos de |’ceuvre de Poe: 
“Charte de l’art pour l’art’’;” et il répétait que le résumé des théories de 
Poe que donna Baudelaire “‘fit sensation par ses allures dogmatiques.”’””” 
Il découvrait dans le Poetic Principle, “une partie parnassienne et une 
partie symboliste, un plaidoyer pour l’art et le formalisme d’un cété et 
un plaidoyer pour la transcendance poétique de |’autre.”” Que Poe ait 
apparu 4 des Francais du XIX® siécle comme un précurseur des Parnas- 
siens, comme un disciple de |’école de l’art pour l’art, comme un pur 
esthéte, comme un aristocrate dédaigneux de la démocratie, la préface 
de Théophile Gautier”* aux Fleurs du mal le montre assez. Mais un 
historien de la littérature a pour tache de confronter ces opinions avec la 
réalité. Poe était pauvre, et aucun poéte de son temps, pas plus en Améri- 


4L. Seylaz, op. cit., p. 15. 

%L. Lemonnier, Edgar Poe et la critique francaise de 1845 @ 1875 (Paris, 1928), p. 79.— 
Edgar Poe et les poétes francais (Paris, 1932), p. 31: la doctrine de Poe “est fondée sur la 
distinction radicale du Beau, du Vrai et du Bien.’’ Ce qui, pour Lemonnier, rapproche Poe 
et Baudelaire, c’est leur attitude anti-démocratique: “(La méme réaction mondiale contre 
Yhumanitarisme de la Révolution francaise les pousse vers la doctrine de |’art pour |’art” 
(p. 22); et ce serait méme Poe qui “‘contribua a faire de Baudelaire ce que Baudelaire était 
vraiment: un pur artiste” (p. 44). C’est donc “nettement sous |’influence de |’Américain 
que le Francais est revenu 4 la doctrine de I’art pour l’art” (p. 43). 

™ Reue de littérature comparée, 18 (1938), 665-683. 

™ Cf. J. Royére, Clartés sur la poésie (Paris, 1925), p. 90, citation de Jean Florence sur 
Poe: “ ‘sa théorie de l’art, dans le sens d’un formalisme outrancier.’”” 

8 Op. cit., p. 48: “Edgar Poe ne partageait aucune des idées américaines sur le progrés, 
la perfectibilité, les institutions démocratiques et autres thémes de déclamation chers aux 
philistins des deux mondes.”’ Et A. Ferran, op. cit., p. 174: “On ne saurait donc attribuer a 
Vinfluence d’Edgar Poe l’architecture esthétique des Fleurs du Mal.” C’est par haine de la 
démocratie, de la foule, du peuple que Baudelaire se rapprocherait de Poe (p. 182). Quelle 
légéreté d’esprit, chez ces critiques, nous ne pouvons nous empécher de dire, quel parti- 
pris de réaction, quel aveuglement: Une citation tirée del’introduction des Representative 
Selections par Alterton-Craig, p. lxxi, rétablira une juste mesure: “Poe’s democracy, or 
‘democratic aristocracy’ was thus of a restricted type, like that of many of his fellow 
countrymen, but was real.”—On voit donc que les opinions politiques de Poe loin de lui 
étre particuliéres, étaient, au contraire celles d’une grande partie de la population des 
Etats-Unis, dans la premiére partie du XIX siécle; c’étaient les opinions du sud des Etats- 
Unis, en général, comme ses opinions sur l’esclavage, par exemple, le manifestent. Poe a de 
la sympathie pour le peuple. Les étres qu’il malméne, ce sont les critiques accrédités, les 
professeurs, les gens en place, tous membres de la bourgeoisie. (Cf. xv, 2.)—L. Lemonnier, 
Poe et les poétes francais, p. 48, a rappelé que Pont-Martin trouvait excessif de rejeter sur 
V Amérique la responsabilité des malheurs et des souffrances de Poe. 
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que qu’en France, ne pouvait trouver des ressources pécuniaires dans la 
vente de ses ceuvres littéraires.”® Il serait méme 4 peine paradoxal de 
dire que, plus qu’aucun autre poéte américain, Poe a vécu de ses ouy- 
rages. A certaines époques de sa vie, il eut beaucoup de succés: les revues 
dans lesquelles il écrivait ou qu’il dirigeait se vendirent mieux et furent 
plus lues que beaucoup d’autres revues de la méme époque. Non seule- 
ment le poéme The Raven fit sensation; mais c’est encore aujourd’hui, 
comme on sait, le poéme le plus populaire de |’Amérique.*° Quant aux 
théories poétiques de Poe, loin de rencontrer des résistances, elles furent 
trés applaudies, lors des conférences publiques que fit Poe, 4 la fin de sa 
vie, 4 Lowell et 4 Providence. I] fut méme tenu en si grande estime par 
ses contemporains que souvent ceux-ci l’imitérent, consciemment ou 
non. Au lieu donc de détacher Poe de son milieu,* et de l’opposer 4 ses 
compatriotes, il faut, au contraire, voir en lui le représentant d’un 
certain état d’esprit qui lui était commun avec d’autres écrivains de son 
temps et de son pays. Que Poe ait été plus sensible 4 |’atmosphére 
spirituelle que d’autres écrivains, qu’il se distingue de la plupart de ses 
contemporains et de ses émules par son talent et par son génie, soit! Mais 
n’est-ce pas la;—dans sa supériorité plus que dans sa singularité;— 
qu’il faut chercher son originalité? Et, tout en reconnaissant que la 
multitude n’était pas faite pour le comprendre, et qu’elle ne pouvait 
sympathiser avec lui, il n’est guére possible de dire qu’il ait été plus 
isolé ni plus mal compris que les grand artistes de la plupart des nations, 


79 Les poétes furent obligés de trouver une profession qui pit leur étre un gagne-pain: Ils 
devinrent professeurs, comme Longfellow et Lowell qui, d’ailleurs, possédaient une certaine 
fortune acquise par mariage ou par héritage; ils firent des conférences et dirigérent des 
revues, comme Poe lui-méme; ou eurent des emplois divers comme Whitman. 

80 Cf. G. E. Woodberry, Ed. A. Poe (Boston, 1885), p. 160: “Poe was the working editor 
{of ‘Graham’s’] during this time, and is fairly entitled to a considerable, if not the main, 
share in the success of the undertaking.” —p. 222: “No great poem [The Raven] ever estab- 
lished itself so immediately, so widely, and so imperishably in men’s minds.”"—p. 320: “he 
delivered the lecture, ‘The poetic principle,’ Dec. 20, [1848] to a large audience.” The Life of 
E. A. Poe (Boston, 1909) 1, 327; 11, 110-111, 284.—Poe, Works, xvi, 322: “There were 1800 
people present, and such applause! I did so much better than I did at Lowell.”—Remar- 
quons le changement de texte de Woodberry: en 1885, on lisait, 4 propos du Raven, “great 
poem.” En 1909, ce n’était plus que “brief poem.” 

81 T] importe, pourtant, de ne pas méconnaftre en quoi Poe se distingue de ses contempo- 
rains. Mr. Jones (Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, with an introduction by H. M. Jones [New 
York, 1929], p. v) a fort justement remarqué comment Poe a évité les fautes de ses con- 
temporains: “Anyone who has read much of American lyric poetry in the thirties and forties 
of the last century must know that only by the miracle of his own strong, assertive genius 
did Poe escape from the defects of that amusing age . . . . It was in short the age of ‘ele- 
gance.’””’—I] faut, en méme temps, se rappeler que les cing années qui suivirent la mort de 
Poe furent les plus brillantes de la littérature américaine. (Cf. F. O. Matthiessen, American 
Renaissance [New York, 1941)). 
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4 n’importe quelle époque; cela n’empéche pas, non plus, que consciem- 
ment ot non Poe se soit imbu et nourri de la pensée de ses contemporains: 
“Si inventeur que soit un esprit,” a dit Taine, “il n’invente guére; 
ses idées sont celles de son temps, et ce que son génie orignal 
y change ou ajoute est peu de chose.” Quant aux rapports qu’on a 
discernés entre Poe et Baudelaire, si lA encore on est arrivé 4 des 
résultats peu satisfaisants, c’est qu’on a mal posé le probléme. “‘L’ex- 
plication mythologique est un besoin fondamental de l’humanité,” 
a affrmé Dujardin.® Les hommes sont-ils donc naturellement® 
portés 4 personnifier les tendances et les courants d’idées? Le 
temps n’est plus ot seuls comptaient les héros, les grands hommes, les 
hommes représentatifs. Ce dont il faut tenir compte, c’est l’esprit du 
temps, |’ensemble des conditions particuliéres 4 un temps et 4 un lieu. Il 
sagit moins de chercher ce que Baudelaire doit 4 Poe, 4 Emerson™ ou 
méme 4 Longfellow, 4 Joseph de Maistre ou 4 Swedenborg que de con- _ 
sidérer i’atmosphére intellectuelle dans laquelle Poe et Baudelaire 
composaient leurs oeuvres.*® 

On reconnaitra alors que Poe et Baudelaire appartiennent tous deux 
au grand courant romantique par quelques-uns de ses caractéres les plus 
marqués: conception mystique de la poésie; opposition 4 la conception 
rationaliste de la poésie qu’avaient les classiques; perception du mystére 
des choses; sentiment de |’“‘intériorité’”’; tendances vers 1’“‘idéalisme.” 


&E. Raynaud, Charles Baudelaire (Paris, 1922), pp. 281-282.—Dujardin, of. cit., 
pp. 131-133: “Pas plus que les mouvements sociaux, pas plus que les religieux, les mouve- 
ments artistiques et littéraires ne sont l’ceuvre personnelle exclusive de l’individu qui le plus 
souvent leur donne son nom; en religion, en politique, en art, les grands individus ont pris 
conscience les premiers de la nécessité révolutionnaire qui arriva 4 son aboutissement; il 
arrive méme qu’ils l’expriment ou la réalisent sans en avoir pris nettement conscience...” 

% Pluté6t que de parler d’une tendance naturelle et constante qu’ont les hommes a 
“projeter sur le nom d’un individu les grands et les petits mouvements sociaux,’’ n’est-il 
pas plus juste de dire qu’a certaines époques, dans certains milieux, et dans certaines condi- 
tions, les hommes se sont tournés vers un roi, un chef, un héros ou un mattre, dont ils ont 
voulu rehausser le prestige? Le culte du “soldat inconnu” s’est généralisé depuis le guerre 
de 1914-1918, N’est-ce pas la un signe nouveau? N’est-ce pas la une des caractéristiques de 
Page moderne? L’opposition n’est-elle pas marquée entre ces deux attitudes: entourer de 
glire un individu supérieur,—ou, par un hommage a l’égard d’un étre anonyme, rendre 
Stace aux masses populaires? Qui ne voit que derriére ces conceptions idéologiques se 
révélent des architectures sociales différentes? M. H. Kelsen, La démocratie (Paris, 1932), 
p. 111, a, d’autre part, signalé qu’il “existe une certaine connexion . . . entre une attitude 
favorable a la démocratie et la conception critique-relativiste du monde.” 

“Miss M. Gilman a fait un trés intéressant article sur “Baudelaire et Emerson,” 
Romanic Review, 35 (1944), 211-222. 

*On a été trop exclusivement préoccupé de considérer a part les sources francaises, 
suédoises, allemandes, anglaises, américaines ou méme celtiques (J. Charpentier, L’évolu- 
tion;—J, Heugel, Essai sur la philosophie de Victor Hugo [Paris, 1930]). 
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“Le caractére de l’époque contemporaine est idéaliste,”® assurait 
Schelling. Le romantisme, affirmait De Joanis, en 1826, c’est le senti- 
ment produit en l’homme par “‘l’amour des idéalités sensibles et sensuel- 
les.”’87 Pour définir le sentiment de poésie, Poe faisait appel 4 la faculté 
d’idéalité,88 En 1896, Remy de Gourmont®® considérait le symbolisme 
comme l’entrée dans la littérature et dans l’art d’un principe méta- 
physique “laissé en chemin par Kant,” et vulgarisé par Schopenhauer: 
le principe de l’idéalité du monde. Mais, si les romantiques allemands 
considéraient la poésie comme une expression de la pensée mystique, ils 
ne négligeaient pas pour cela les questions de technique. Ils se pré- 
occupaient, avant tout, de synthése et aspiraient a la totalité. Et c’est 
parce qu’on a négligé cet aspect synthétique et ce caractére de ¢otalisme, 
qu’on a souvent défiguré leur pensée. Les Schlegel et leur groupe, 
remarque fort pertinemment un commentateur moderne, “sentirent 
qu’il fallait accorder une place plus grande 4 l’irrationalisme, sans se 
départir de la force du rationalisme que leur léguaient les classiques. . . . 
Le chef-d’ceuvre ‘romantique’ .. . n’est donc pas né d’une imagination 
débordante, dévoyée, illimitée, sans directives. I] est, au contraire, mi 
par la volonté consciente: la raison surveille et canalise toutes les mani- 
festations de la vie intérieure a |’aide de la ‘technique.’”’ Goethe, déja, qui 
“proclamait que l’idéal humain était l’idéal classique,” pensait, “qu’il 


s’agissait avant tout de ne pas diviser l’4me mais d’en synthétiser au 
contraire toutes les énergies.’’®! Le “classique” Schiller voyait dans 
Vinstinct de jeu la conciliation de l’instinct sensible et de V’instinct formel. 
Frédéric Schlegel annongait la quintessence de |’art qui consisterait dans 
la synthése de la poésie et de la philosophie, dans la fusion de |’intuition 
géniale et de l’habileté de l’artiste au sein du véritable chef-d’ceuvre; 
c’est ce que proclamait la formule Kraft und Kunst.* Schelling® con- 


86S. W. (1857), 1, 1, 72: “Der Character der ganzen modernen Zeit ist idealistisch.” 

87 Cité par A. Viatte, Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son temps (Montréal, 1942), p. 268. 

88 Le Shorter Oxford English Dictionary cite le mot ideality: il indique qu’en 1828 ce mot 
était un terme de phrénologie, et qu’il désignait l’imaginative faculty. 

89 Le livre des masques, 2° éd. (Paris, 1896), pp. 11-12.—Remy de Gourmont a dit aussi: 
“‘Admettons donc que le symbolisme, c’est, méme excessive, méme intempestive, méme 
prétentieuse, l’expression de l’individualisme dans l’art” (p. 13).—Cf. O. Matthicssen, 
op. cit., p. 7: “Coleridge had stressed what was to be done of Emerson’s recurrent themes: 
‘the all in each of human nature’... . Coleridge in turn had quoted from Schelling: ‘On 
the immediate which dwells in every man . . . all the certainty of our knowledge depends.” 
Et Alexis de Tocqueville a dit, aprés un voyage en Amérique, en 1831-32: “Individualism 
is a novel expression, to which a novel idea has given birth” (cf. Matthiessen, op. cit., 
pp. 5 & 6). 9 A. Schlagdenhauffen, of. cit., p. 131. 

1 J. Gibelin, L’esthétique de Schelling d’aprés la Philosophie de l’Art (thése de Paris, 
1934), p. xxvi. % Schlagdenhaufien, of. cit., p. 378. 

3S. W. (1858), 11, 327-634. Cf. la traduction du Systéme de V’idéalisme transcendental 
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sidérait que |’ceuvre d’art était le résultat d’une contradiction de deux 
activités opposées, et de leur union dans une harmonie imprévue: 
activité consciente et celle qui ne l’est pas; ce qui peut s’apprendre et 
ce que l’on ne peut acquérir; ce que l’on nomme vulgairement |’art et 
ce qu’il appelle la poésie. Il a méme dit que, s’il ne peut étre question de 
demander quelle est la partie qui est supérieure 4 |’autre, |’art,—ou plus 
exactement “‘ce que l’on nomme vulgairement l’art’”’ et qui n’en est 
qu’une partie,—‘‘a plutét la faculté de produire sans la poésie que la 
poésie sans l’art.” Quand, par suite, on ne préte attention qu’aux re- 
marques de Poe sur la technique, on néglige un des éléments de la 
synthése. Par la préoccupation de la forme, par la souci d’une technique 
qui reste constamment consciente du but qu’elle se propose, et quoiqu’il 
s'agisse d’une finalité sans fin,®** Poe a pu sembler étre un propagateur 
d’un classicisme esthétique, 4 ceux qui ne voient pas ce que son ceuvre 
contient de vie émotive, d’imagination, d’aspiration 4 un monde supé- 
rieur. Si, a-t-on dit, Poe a donné lieu de croire “que ses poémes sont le 
produit d’un procédé appliqué de fagon méthodique et avec la froide 
rigueur d’un calcul,” “cette insensibilité résult: seulement du divorce 
qui s’établit nécessairement entre l’homme et l’artiste,”® ou, pour 
employer des termes plus schlegeliens, c’est qu’il s’agit pour Poe de 
résoudre une contradiction entre ce quia et ce qui n’a pas conscience dans 


activité libre—contradiction qui a mis son penchant artistique en 
mouvement. Poe ne prétend pas étre insensible 4 la passion; il a dit, au 
contraire, que maitriser la passion est l’une des plus pures manifestations 
de la beauté morale; que la fonction du poéte n’est pas de décrire la 
passion mais de créer |’état poétique chez les autres. Pour produire cet 
état poétique, il faut faire appel 4 des procédés choisis avec délibération: 
“le moi,” a dit Schelling, “doit étre conscient quant 4 la production, in- 


par P. Grimblot (Paris, 1842), qui est souvent incorrecte, et les Ecrits philosophiques ..., 
trad. p. Ch. Bénard (Paris, 1847). Mes citations se rapportent, en général, 4 ce dernier 
ouvrage, pp. 375-386. 

“ C’est la formule de Kant (cf. V. Basch. Essai critique sur l’esthétique de Kant [Paris, 
1927}, p. 184.—Schiller a aussi dit, d’aprés J. Gibelin, of. cit., p. xxvi, qu’ “aucun objet de 
la nature ni de l’art, n’est, en fait, sans fin ni régle; mais s’il parait l’étre, il sera beau.” — 
En 1804, a l’occasion d’une conversation qu’il eut avec H. C. Robinson, ‘‘éléve de Schel- 
ling,” Benjamin Constant note, op. cit., p.7: “Son travail sur l’esthétique de Kant a des 
idées trés énergiques. L’art pour l’art, sans but, car tout but dénature l’art. Mais l’art 
atteint au but qu’il n’a pas.” Cf. R. F.Egan, The genesis of the theory of “Art for Art’s Sake” 
= Germany and in England, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 11, No. 4, July, 

1, 

*®L. Paschal, Esthétique nouvelle (Paris, 1910), p. 314: L’homme avait souffert. “Voila 
le point essentiel que Poe néglige de nous dire, non qu’il voulit le dissimuler, mais parce 
qu’il lui semblait oiseux de le faire.”’ Il “‘ne lui suffisait pas d’exprimer son chagrin, il avait 
un but plus malaisé a atteindre et qui exigeait un complet détachement d’avec soi-méme.”” 
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conscient 4 l’égard du produit.” Et c’est cette inconscience qui est cause 
de l’indépendance de l’art 4 l’égard de l’utile, de la morale, et de la 
science; et c’est aussi ce qui fait la sainteté et la pureté de l’art. Mais i] 
est facile, comme nous |’avons déja vu, de ne tenir compte que d’un des 
éléments de |’Art.% Emerson, pour qui Poe était “the jingle man,”™ 
avait pensé pouvoir composer des poémes en cherchant 4 remplir des 
mesures que lui fournissait un rythme qu’il se chantait 4 lui-méme.® 
Paul Valéry® qui a déclaré qu’ “un poéme est une sorte de machine 4 
produire l’état poétique au moyen de mots,’ a expliqué que son poéme 
Le Cimetiére marin a commencé en lui “par un certain rythme, qui est 
celui du vers frangais de 10 syllabes coupé en 4 et 6.” “Je n’avais encore 
aucune idée,”’ a-t-il précisé, “qui dit remplir cette forme. Peu 4 peu des 
mots flottants s’y fixérent, déterminant de proche en proche le sujet, et 
le travail (un trés long travail) s’imposa.”* Mais l’abbé Bremond qui 
compte Valéry parmi les théoriciens de la poésie pure, |’appelle aussi le 
“Poéte malgré lui.” Valéry semble, en effet, se classer lui-méme parmi 
les artisans du vers, parmi ceux pour qui seul compte le travail conscient 
du poéte. Ne commet-il pas l’erreur qui consiste 4 distinguer deux poésies, 
liées chacune a une idée différente: l’idée d’inspiration et celle de fabrica- 
tion? Thibaudet, qui faisait cette distinction, pensait que Lamartine 
appartenait 4 la premiére de ces provinces de la poésie francaise, Valéry 
a la seconde. Mais, réplique l’abbé Bremond, l'un et l’autre poéte 
“cherchent la solution d’un conflit intérieur qui les tourmente, une sorte 
de libération. Qu’ils le sachent ou non, une force mystérieuse les travaille; 
une expérience d’ordre mystique se poursuit en eux!!” “Architecte de 
poémes,” Valéry, comme Poe et Baudelaire, n’en est pas moins un “pur” 
poéte. Mais si l’on comprend souvent mal l’ceuvre poétique de ces trois 
écrivains, n’est-ce pas que les termes “art pur,” “‘poésie pure,” et “art 
pour art’! prétent 4 des équivoques et 4 des malentendus? 
MARCEL FRANGON 


Harvard University 


% La phras€ologie de Schelling préte 4 la confusion. Dans sa discussion sur la caractére 
de l’ceuvre d’art, Schelling ne se sert pas du terme technique: mais c’est réellement ce qu'il 
désigne en disant que ce que l’on nomme vulgairement |’art n’en est qu’une partie. 

97 Matthiessen, of. cit., pp. 136-137. 8 Tbid., p. 53. ? 

% Poésie et pensée abstraite (Oxford, 1939), p. 9: “Un poéte . . . a pour fonction de créer 
état poétique chez les autres.” 100 Tbid., p. 24. 

101 Tbid., p. 25.—Cf. G. Cohen, Essai d’explication du Cimetiére marin (Paris, 1933), pp- 
23-25. 102 Hf. Bremond, La poésie pure (Paris, 1926), p. 75. 

103 J’ai intention d’étudier ailleurs ’emploi et le sens de ces formules.—Depuis a 
rédaction de cet article, plusieurs études ont paru que je tiens a signaler: sur la confusion 
entre l’idée de pureté et l’idée de perfection, P. M. Jones, “Poe, Baudelaire & Mallarmé: 
A problem of Literary Judgment,” The Modern Language Review, xxx1x (1944), 236-246;— 
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J. Bullitt & W. J. Bate, “Distinctions between Fancy & Imagination in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury English Criticism,” Modern Language Notes, Lx (1945), 8-15;—sur un rapprochement 
entre Tennyson & Baudelaire, Poems of Tennyson, sel . . . by W. H. Auden (Garden City, 
1944), p. xviii: “Both felt themselves to be exiles from a lost paradise . . . both shared the 
same nostalgia for the Happy Isles.’”-—Je voudrais aussi rappeler les études, si pénétrantes, 
de M. F. Baldensperger, “Les théories de Lavater dans la littérature francaise,” Etudes 
Vhistoire littéraire (Paris, 1910), 1, 57-91; et de M. Ch. Cestre, “Poe et Baudelaire,” 
Revue anglo-américaine, x1 (1933-34), 322-329. Et, enfin, je me plais 4 citer G. Bernanos, 
Lettre aux Anglais (Rio de Janeiro, 1942), p. 239: “Lorsqu’on réfléchit sans prétention aux 
grands mouvements de |’Histoire, on comprend trés bien qu’ils ont été des vagues de fond, 
et les hommes de génie qui apparaissent 4 la surface furent tirés des abimes, jetés comme 
des fléches 4 la créte écumante, d’ov ils nous semblent commander a la mer... .” A. de 
Tocqueville, De la démocratie en Amérique, 14° éd., m1, 139: ‘Les historiens qui écrivent 
dans les siécles aristocratiques font dépendre d’ordinaire tous les événements de la vo- 
lonté particuliére et de l’humeur de certains hommes. . . . Les historiens qui vivent dans 
les siécles démocratiques ... n’attribuent presque aucune influence a l’individu sur la 
destinée de l’espéce . . . ils donnent de grandes causes générales a tous les petits faits 
particuliers.” 
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OTTO LUDWIG AND THE PROCESS 
OF POETIC CREATION 


I 


N the account of his method of poetic (actually, dramatic) production 

entitled Mein Verfahren beim poetischen Schaffen,! Otto Ludwig tells 
us that what he begins with is a mood, specifically a musical one;? this 
changes to a color; then he sees figures, one or several, in some attitude 
or gesture singly or in relation to each other, like an engraving on paper 
of that color, or, more exactly, like sculpture seen in light of that color. 
He observes parenthetically that he has this color-sensation also when 
he is deeply moved by a work of literature: thus Goethe gives him a rich 
golden-yellow or golden-brown, Schiller, a radiant crimson; each of 
Shakespeare’s plays has for him a color of its own, of which each scene is 
a nuance.’ 

Oddly enough, he says, the scene first visioned is usually not the 
catastrophe; it is sometimes only one characteristic figure in some pas- 
sionate attitude; but it is joined at once by a whole series. Of the play 
itself he does not learn the story or plot first, but, fore and aft of the first- 
seen situation, ever new plastic-mimic figures and groups take shape, 
until he has the scenes of a complete play. All this happens very rapidly, 
while he is in a state of mental passivity and physical anxiety. He can 
reproduce at will the content of the individual scenes in the order of their 
appearance, but he cannot give a brief narrative account of the play. 

Now the gesticulating figures begin to speak. He writes down what he 
can of their words, but when the mood forsakes him, these notations are 
“dead.” 

That, apparently, is the end of the “vision” proper. Now wide-awake, 
the poet deliberately sets to work, with the aid of his “dead” notes and 
paling memories,® to fill in the gaps of the dialogue. First he surveys 


1 Otto Ludwigs gesammelte Schriften, ed. Schmidt and Stern (Leipzig: Grunow, 1891), 
215-219. Hereafter cited as Schr. 

2 In a further “confession,” Das Farben- und Formenspektrum, ibid., 220, he says that, 
while listening to a Beethoven symphony, he suddenly saw the figure of the Erbférster 
before him, in glowing crimson light, and he did not yet know who the figure was nor what 
its gesture signified. 

$ It is very probable that Ludwig was a true synaesthetic, with musical, chromatic, and 
sculptural perceptions. 

4 Elsewhere Ludwig tells of waking up in the night and having a plot come into his mind 
and develop so rapidly that in a half-hour he had a complete play with all details, “und die 
Gestalten vor mir standen.”’ (Schr. v1, 321, and similarly 397). 

5 That the vision has paled before he begins to work is revealed by the phrase “solange 
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critically what records he has, trying to discern the “common denomi- 
nator’’ of all these details, the “idea” that was the unconscious creative 
and connective force of the apparitions. He looks for the “‘joints” of the 
action, to get a clear understanding of its causality (Kausalnexus); he 
seeks the psychological laws involved, the complete content of the 
situations; he orders his confused matter. 

Now he is ready to make a “plan” in which no factor of mere instinct 
is left, but everything is intentional and calculated to the last word. He 
tells himself, however: this is not a work of poetry but a bleak skeleton 
of abstractions—no better, in fact, than a play of Hebbel’s!—so he goes 
to work to put flesh on these bones, to make a man out of this skeleton. 
Everything abstract must be converted into the concrete; the play must 
look like a product of pure instinct.—With the tensest intentionality, 
one may say, Ludwig strives to obliterate all traces of intention from his 
work. He concludes his ‘“‘confession,” characteristically, with two more 
pages of subtle observations on the technique of characterization, 
continuing the incisive and not wholly unfair criticism of Hebbel. 


II 


Now this account has often been adduced as an amazing picture of the 
visionary poet at work. Its visionary part, however, is not so amazing 


when compared with the “confessions” of other poets, and its post- 
visionary part is that which is most revealing for Otto Ludwig and his 
peculiar process, or agony, of production. 

During the last half-century there has grown up an extensive literature 
intended to set forth and explain the ways of literary creation. Any 
number of writers have told us how they write. A strict scientist may 
discount what they say, in view of the poet’s ineluctable bent to poetize. 
The supreme moment of conception, with its intense concentration and 
self-forgetfulness, is not suited to self-observation; one must rely on 
memory. In so far as the process is unconscious, moreover, it is beyond 
the reach even of the poet’s mind. It seems that we can never know what 
goes on beneath the level of consciousness, any more than we can ever 
turn on a light quickly enough “to see what the dark looks like,” as the 
little girl said. The subliminal dark of genius will always remain a 
mystery. But we can at least approach its edge, and conjecture about its 
Tecesses, 


An initial mood or “‘Stimmung”’ has long been recognized as prereq- 


¢s noch in klarster Sinnlichkeit dastand,”’ ibid., 219, bot. It is now only a memory-image 


of that original hallucinatory perception which persisted even against the most heterogene- 
ous background (ibid.). 
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uisite for creation.* Many writers begin with an emotional mood that is 
essentially Wordsworth’s emotion “recollected” and intensely ‘‘con- 
templated” until it produces its “kindred emotion” or poetic counter- 
part, the mental image from which the poet works. When Dorothy 
Canfield declares an “intensified emotional sensibility” to be the source 
of all her stories,’ or Sara Teasdale says poems come out of a “state of 
emotional irritation,’’® they are alluding to this factor. Agnes M. Mac- 
Kenzie, in her account of the genesis of one of her novels, begins with an 
emotional ‘‘atmosphere” connected with vaguely remembered music, 
sees her plot as a design with the “emotional color” of this music, and 
her chief figure distinctly outlined in a frame of colored, moving action. 
All this, with her subsequent search for fit persons, setting, and action, 
is much like Ludwig’s experience.*. 

The primary mood may determine the plot and characters of a story, 
as in the case of Stevenson’s Merry Men.'° The mood is apt to come with 
an imperious demand for right of way. There is acute suffering, a distress 
almost physical, unless it finds expression, according to Amy Lowell,!! 
and Ludwig testified: “Ein neuer Stoff bemichtigt sich meiner wie eine 
Krankheit; kénnt’ ich einen nicht aufs Papier bringen, ich glaube, es 
kostete mir das Leben.’’” 

That music should be a factor in inspiration is not surprising in the 
case of lyric poets. Thus Marguerite Wilkinson tells, in the introduction 
to Bluestone, how she writes her lyrics to inner tunes, for some of which 
she gives the musical notation. Anna Hempstead Branch writes what an 
inner voice sings to her at unforeseen and often inappropriate times. The 
first line heard, which arrives with an imperative demand for attention, 
determines the tune of the rest. Similarly, Sara Teasdale finds her first 
line floating toward her with a definite color and music, setting the 
rhythm of the whole poem. Sometimes a “magnetic aura of musical 
vibration” that comes with the poem seems to envelop her for several 
feet around. Sometimes the inner music long precedes the words, or a 
vision comes with the music.“ 


6 Sigismund Rahmer, Aus der Werkstatt des dramatischen Genies (Miinchen: Reinhardt, 
1906), p. 10. 

7 In How Flint and Fire Started and Grew, cited by T. C. Pollock, The Nature of Literature 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942), 185 ff.—One is reminded of Wordsworth’s 
phrase “more than usual organic sensibility.” 

8 Marguerite Wilkinson, The Way of the Makers (New York: Macmillan, 1925), pp. 2608. 

® Agnes Mure MacKenzie, The Process of Literature (London: Allen and Unwin, 1929), 
pp. 273 ff. 10 F.C. Prescott, The Poetic Mind (New York: Macmillan, 1922), 137. 

11 Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 264. 

2 Oito Ludwig, Briefe, herausgegeben von Kurt Vogtherr (Weimar: Béhlau, 1935), 1, 
177; Schr., v1, 342. 13 Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 261. 14 Tbid., 107-109. 
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Not only lyrical poets, however, but also dramatists have found music 
an element in their productive process. One would expect such a con- 
nection in the case of persons of musical ability and training, like Ludwig 
and Grillparzer. Ludwig said that he could never separate words and 
notes, and when he composed they “‘came” together.“ The Italian play- 
wright Alfieri testified that almost all his tragedies were conceived either 
while listening to music or a few hours afterward.'* Hebbel’s verses 
usually came to him with a melody, and his friend and biographer Kuh 
has given us the classic picture of the ‘“‘possessed”’ poet, obliviously 
walking the streets of Vienna, humming and swaying to his inward 
tunes.!? Kleist was convinced of the close kinship of musical and poetical 
composition; he regarded music as the root of all the arts and a source 
of light on poetry,!* and it is altogether conceivable that his dramatic 
production, like Ludwig’s, originated in a musical mood. In Heine, as a 
striking passage in the Florentinische Nachte shows, music induced vivid 
poetic visions.'® Of Jean Paul it is recorded that he inspired himself to 
write by playing on the piano, and that he “converted” a printed page 
into music,”® much as Grillparzer “played” an engraving. 

Grillparzer’s remarkable feat of restoring himself to the hopelessly 
interrupted work on Das goldene Vliess by means of music” proves the 
close association of musical and poetic mood in his case. Schiller, ap- 
parently, connected music and writing all through his life. His friend 
Streicher, in his book on Schillers Flucht, cites impressive instances of the 
effect of music in stimulating Schiller’s literary production.” The emo- 
tional mood and urge as a preliminary to poetic expression, and the 
musical rhythm that foreruns words, come out very clearly in Schiller’s 
letter of May 25, 1792, to Korner: “Ich glaube, es ist nicht immer die 
lebhafte Vorstellung seines Stoffes, sondern oft nur ein Bediirfnis nach 
Stoff, ein unbestimmter Drang nach Ergiessung strebender Gefiihle, 
was Werke der Begeisterung erzeugt. Das Musikalische eines Gedichtes 
schwebt mir weit 6fter vor der Seele, wenn ich mich hinsetze, es zu 


8 Briefe, ed. Vogtherr, 1, 179; Schr., v1, 344. 

Wilhelm Dilthey, Dichterische Einbildungskraft und Wahknsinn, in Gesammelte Schriften 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1924), vr, 101. 

Emil Kuh, Biographie Friedrich Hebbels, 2. Aufl. (Wien und Leipzig: Braumiiller, 
1907), 11, 474. 

8 Werke, 2. Aufl., ed. Minde-Pouet (Leipzig: Bibliog. Inst. [1937]), 1, 262. 

1” Simil. Wke., ed. Elster (Leipzig: Bibliog. Inst., [1887 ff.]), 1v, 342-348. Discussed in 
my article Heine’s Synaesthesia, in PMLA, ivr (1942), 474 ff. 

* Richard Benz, Die deutsche Romantik (Leipzig: Reclam [1937]), pp. 123 f. 

! Sdmtl. Wke., ed. Sauer, 5. Ausg. (Stuttgart: Cotta [1892]), xrx, 97. 

® Andreas Streicher, Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart, 1836, ed. Hans Hofmann, Deutsche 
Literaturdenkmale des 18. 4. 19. Ths., No. 134, 89 £. 
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machen, als der klare Begriff von Inhalt, iiber den ich oft kaum mit mir 
einig bin.” To Goethe, Schiller writes, on March 18, 1796, while working 
on Wallenstein: “Bei mir ist die Empfindung anfangs ohne bestimmten 
und klaren Gegenstand; dieser bildet sich erst spiter. Eine gewisse 
musikalische Gemiitsstimmung geht vorher, und auf diese folgt bei mir 
erst die poetische Idee.’ In these words, so like Ludwig’s, Schiller 
reveals himself as a blood-brother of the man who was to become his 
severest critic.*@ 

The concomitance of color, though rarer than that of music, is by no 
means unexampled among writers. Thus Flaubert said he intended to 
convey definite colors through certain of his novels. Hebbel related that 
while writing the first act of Genoveva he was surrounded by the color of 
an autumn morning, and that throughout his work on Herodes und 
Mariamne he was conscious of a burning red. Goethe said somewhat 
similar things about himself and, as already Kleist remarked, related all 
his thoughts on his art to colors.” Hermann Bahr and other modern 
authors show this chromatic reference.” 

Many a writer has reported seeing his characters with the vividness of 
actual perception, and living with them and sharing their experiences 
almost as if they were real persons. Flaubert alleged that when his 
Madame Bovary was poisoned, he tasted the arsenic on his own tongue 
and had actual indigestion.*® Dickens seems to have beheld his person- 
ages with unusual sensuous distinctness, sharing their joys and sorrows 
and hearing every word they said. He insisted that his stories were 
“shown” to him, that he did not invent them, but just “saw” them and 
wrote them down.*° Similar testimony to the reality of their creatures 
has been given by Stevenson, George Eliot, Balzac, and other writers of 
fiction.* 


% Schillers Briefe, ed. Jonas, 111, 202 f. 

% Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe, ed. Borcherdt (Bong), 1, 169. 

%a Their consanguinity in another respect is implicit in Goethe’s observation on 
Schiller, “der ein wahrhaft poetisches Naturell hatte, dessen Geist sich aber zur Reflexion 
stark hinneigte und manches, was beim Dichter unbewusst und freiwillig entspringen soll, 
durch die Gewalt des Nachdenkens zwang.” (Sdmitl. Wke., Jubil.-Ausg., xxxvu, 335). 

% Cited by Otto Behaghel, Bewusstes und Unbewusstes im dichterischen Schaffen (Leipzig: 
Freytag, 1907), pp. 15, 42. 26 Kuh, op. cit., 11, 474. 

27 Werke, 2. Aufl., ed. Minde-Pouet, 11, 262. 28 Rahmer, op. cit. 

29 Letter to Taine, cited by Dilthey, Ges. Schriften, v1, 93. Some doubt has been cast on 
the accuracy of this statement, and it may be a case of the self-dramatization of which 
psychologists warn us; see June E. Downey, Creative Imagination, Studies in the Psychol- 
ogy of Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), p. 172. 

% Forster, Life of Dickens, quoted by Prescott, op. cit., p. 189. 

41 Prescott, op. cit., p. 190; Dilthey, Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters, in Zeller Fest 
schrift (Leipzig, 1887), p. 133. 
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In a passage of his Vorschule der Asthetik which is probably “con- 
fessional,’’ Jean Paul admonishes writers: “Der Charakter muss leben- 
dig vor euch in der begeisterten Stunde fest thronen, ihr miisst ihn héren, 
nicht bloss sehen, er muss euch, wie ja im Traume geschieht, eingeben, 
nicht ihr ihm.’ For Turgeniev, it is recorded, a novel almost always 
began with a vision of persons who hovered before him, soliciting him; 
then he had to find out the right relations for them*—a succession of 
vision and deliberation that suggests Ludwig’s procedure. Even closer 
to Ludwig’s is that of another Russian writer, Gontscharof, who related 
that invariably a definite figure and with it a main motif hovered before 
him, followed by chance bits of the nascent work, which develops so fast 
that his pen can scarcely keep up with it. His personages leave him no 
peace, they appear in various scenes, he hears snatches of their conversa- 
tion, and often it seems to him as though these were not his own thoughts 
at all, as though he were a mere spectator and recorder of a circumam- 
bient apparition. Hebbel told Kuh that most of his plays began with a 
“Gesichtserscheinung” which notified him that the creative period was 
at hand.® 

To Otto Ludwig, the poetic vision was a revelation that descended 
upon him, that he could not summon nor recall, but only passively sub- 
mit to when it came. This feeling of being the instrument of a higher 
power, the mere mouthpiece of an inner voice, is common with poets, and 
is doubtless the basis for the postulation of an indwelling daimon or a 
personified Muse. In sober psychological fact it is presumably nothing 
but the eruption of unconscious ‘“‘work” into the consciousness; but it 
would take little superstition, as Nietzsche observes in describing the 
birth of Zarathustra, to convince the poet of being the incarnation or 
medium of higher powers. Nietzsche records in glowing language the 
divine inspiration that overwhelms the receptive poet, and his account 
is full of such terms as “Entziickung,” “unwillkiirlich,” and “unfreiwil- 
lig.’”87 

Hence poets say that what they write is “dictated” to them, and 
occasionally disclaim personal responsibility for it. Of his poem on 


® Simil. Wke. (Berlin: Reimer, 1826-1838), xt1, 62 f. Similarly in one of his letters, 
quoted ibid., 63, footnote: ‘Der echte Dichter ist im Schreiben nur der ZuhGrer, nicht der 
Sprachlehrer seiner Charaktere, . . . er schaut sie, wie im Traume, lebendig an, und dann 
hort er sie.” 

* Mary M. Colum, From These Roots (New York: Scribners, 1937), p. 305. 

* Quoted by Dilthey, Ges. Schriften, v1, 100. % Kuh, op. cit., 11, 474. 

* AE (George Russell), in his Candle of Vision, makes the novel suggestion that the 
higher power that manifests itself in inspiration is a sort of inherited ancestral wisdom, a 
“memory of the spirit” that is the basis of imagination; see Wilkinson, op. cit., 111 f. 

" Werke (Leipzig: Naumann, 1901-1909), v1, vif. 
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Milton, Blake averred: “I have written this poem from immediate 
dictation . . . without premeditation, and even against my will . . .with- 
out labor or study.”%* Milton himself termed Paradise Lost an “unpre- 
meditated song,” “dictated” to him by the Muse. ‘‘One does not work,” 
said Alfred de Musset, “‘one listens”; “I never think,” said Lamartine, 
“my thoughts think for me.’ Even so rational a writer as George Eliot 
spoke of a “not-herself” who did her best writing for her,*® and Joel 
Chandler Harris tells whimsically of his ‘other fellow” who took charge 
when imaginative writing, as distinct from routine, was to be done." 
Grillparzer said 
Ein andrer sitzt, ich fiihl’s, und schreibt mein Leben... 


Statt Dichter, fiihl’ ich héchstens mich Gedicht. 
(Selbstbekenntnis) 


Painters, as well as poets, have had their works come to them full- 
grown, like Athene out of the head of Zeus, in one moment of vision 
seemingly unpreceded by conscious effort; and a musician like Mozart 
likened his production to a dream: “Alles das Finden und Machen geht in 
mir nur wie in einem schénstarken Traum vor.’ In a dream, according 
to his own detailed report, Edward Lucas White received the whole 
story of a long and complicated novel.“ 

Poets are often thought of, and think of themselves, as dreamers. Even 
Goethe speaks feelingly of that “nachtwandlerisches Schaffen, wodurch 
allein etwas Grosses gedeihen kann.’”** Hebbel maintains: “Das Pro- 
duzieren ist bei mir eine Art von Nachtwandeln,’“ and repeatedly 
identifies dream and poetry. Jean Paul calls the artistic genius ‘ein 
Nachtwandler, der im Schlafe zu Héhen klimmt, die er wach nicht 
erreichen wiirde.’’47 Dreams may be a direct or indirect source of poetic 


38 Letter to Butts, quoted by Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 117. 

39 Quoted by Downey, oP. cit., p. 171. 

40 Ibid. 41 Prescott, op. cit., p. 102. 

42 See the cases of Anselm Feuerbach and Ludwig Richter reported by Richard Miiller- 
Freienfels, Zur Analyse der schipferischen Phantasie, in Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftl. 
Philosophie u. Soziologie, xxxm, N. F. 8 (1909), p. 347.—Paul Heyse had stories come to 
him complete to the last detail and needing only to be written down: cf. Heyse-Storm 
Briefwechsel, ed. Plotke (Miinchen: Lehmann, 1917-18), m, 76, 156. 

8 Quoted by J. K. Kreibig, Beitrage zur Psychologie des Kunstschaffens, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Asthetik u. allgem. Kunstwissenschaft, rv (1909), 534. 

“4 See Afterword to Andivius Hedulio, summarized in Downey, op. cit., pp. 169-171. 

To Eckermann, January 2, 1824. Goethe said he wrote Werther “ziemlich unbewusst, 
einem Nachtwandler ahnlich” (Samél. Wke., Jubil.-Ausg., xxv, 169). An illuminating 
passage on his “‘nachtwandlerisches Dichten” ibid., xxv, 10. 

48 Samil. Wke., ed. Werner (Berlin: Behr, 1901 ff.), 111, 487. 

47 Quoted by Kreibig, op. cit., p. 534. 
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material. For Coleridge they were a direct source: Kubla Khan was the 
work of a dream, and in The Ancient Mariner a framework of plot was 
constructed expressly to contain the pre-existent fabric of dream- 
phenomena.** Klopstock, De Quincey, Poe, and Stevenson drew material 
from dreams.*® John Bunyan is the very type of visionary inspiration; he 
saw figures and heard voices, and his books are the record of his dreams. 
Shelley, according to his biographer Symonds, was at no period of his 
life wholly free from visions which had the reality of facts, and which 
sometimes, originating in sleep, were prolonged with painful vividness 
into his waking moments. He himself said of his writings that they were 
“little else than visions.’’®° 

Masefield maintained that his The Woman Speaks was a dream- 
creation. He saw the Woman very clearly, even to details of her costume, 
and had a complete consciousness of her whole past life; and then, “as 
she passed out of the dream, the whole of the poem appeared, engraven 
in high relief on an oblong metal plate, from which I wrote it down.’ 

Stevenson, in his Chapter on Dreams, describes the dream-haunted 
nights in which he saw things more vivid than any he had ever read of, 
enacted by the “little people” of his inner stage. He thought of himself as 
collaborating with these “little people” in producing such tales as Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; that is to say, his writings were the product of 
waking intellect working on dream-material.® The genuine dramatist is 
apt to have this faculty of seeing his work acting itself out as he writes it. 
When Schreyvogel doubted that Der Traum ein Leben would be success- 
ful on the stage, Grillparzer felt sure of it, “hatte ich es doch auffiihren 
gesehen, als ich es schrieb.”* 

There seems in fact to be a close relation between poetic vision and 
dream-vision. In dreams, the inhibitions of consciousness and the inter- 
ference of the critical reason are suspended. This is true also of the 
creative process in its unconscious, visionary stage. “Der Traum ist 
unwillkiirliche Dichtkunst,” says Jean Paul. Writers’ accounts of their 
dream-creations have been found to tally strikingly with what we know 
from other sources about the psychology of dreams.® Neither does there 
seem to be an essential difference between the waking visions of the poet 
and the dreams of sleep. What distinguishes the poet, of course, from 
the ordinary sleeping dreamer and day-dreamer is that he can give a 


““M.H. Abrams, The Milk of Paradise (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934). 
” Prescott, op. cit., p. 25. 

® J. A. Symonds, Shelley (London: Macmillan, 1881), p. 91. 

* Quoted by Downey, op. cit., p. 169. 52 Prescott, op. cit., pp. 34 f. 

8 Samil. Wke., ed. Sauer, 5. Ausg., xrx, 153. 54 Samil. Wke., 1826-38, x11, 62. 

® Downey, of. cit., p. 172. 5 Prescott, op. cit., pp. 16, 67. 
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‘“Jocal habitation and a name” in works of verbal art to the dream-matter 
which for the ordinary man melts into thin air, an “insubstantial pageant 
faded.” 

III 


The ordinary man’s dream may conceivably be as rich and “poetic” 
as the poet’s. Where the dream ends, however, the ordinary man is 
through (except, perhaps, for telling it at breakfast), while the poet’s 
work is only well begun. He may grieve—and often does—over the sad 
discrepancy between his splendid vision and his incomplete memory or 
record of it. Some parts are definite, others are dim, and many dis- 
connected. Unless he can get back into the vision—and Otto Ludwig 
could not—he must set about with conscious toil to supply the missing 
parts, to “putty up the holes,” as Amy Lowell calls it, echoing a phrase 
of Robert Graves’.*” Poetic visions may be as incredibly swift as dreams, 
and may fade as rapidly, and their verbal record may appear utterly 
inadequate. Ludwig turned away from his completed works in disgust.® 
Shelley wrote: ““When composition begins, inspiration is already on the 
decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been communicated 
to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the original conceptions of the 
poet.”5® From another field of artistic creation, we hear the resigned 
conclusion of a musician that no player can play as perfectly as the 
composer’s mind, and that only one-tenth of his musical idea can be 
realized even by the best performance. 

The creator strives, nevertheless, to communicate his ideal as perfectly 
as possible. To the apparently effortless gifts of his unconscious mind he 
must add the elaborations of conscious reason. Kant long ago put this in 
basic philosophical terms: “Die Gemiitskrifte also, deren Vereinigung 
(in gewissem Verhiltnisse) das Genie ausmachen, sind Einbildungskraft 
und Verstand.’’* In the same vein Schiller wrote to Goethe, March 27, 
1801: “Die Poesie, deucht mir, besteht eben darin, jenes Bewusstlose 
aussprechen und mitteilen zu kénnen, d.h., es in ein Objekt iiberzutragen 
... Das Bewusstlose mit dem Besonnenen vereinigt macht den poeti- 


5? Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 264. 

53 In his Tagebuch, March 27, 1837, he speaks of “meinem gewohnlichen Ekel an meinen 
eignen Werken, wenn sie einmal fertig sind.’”’ Similarly, a letter to Devrient: Briefe, ed. 
Vogtherr, 1, 177. 

59 4 Defence of Poetry, ed. Mrs. Shelley, reprinted (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill [1904)), 
p. 78. 

69 Henry Cowell, The Process of Musical Creation, in American Journal of Psychology, 
xxxvit (1926), 236. 

6 Kritik der Urteilskraft, in Sdmtl. Wke., ed. Hartenstein (Leipzig: Voss, 1867-68), V, 
327. 
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schen Kiinstler aus.’’® To this Goethe replies, April 3, 1801, agreeing in 
general, but further stressing the importance of the unconscious: “Ich 
glaube, dass alles, was das Genie tut, unbewusst geschehe.”’® The same 
emphasis is evident in a quatrain of the Zahme Xenien: 


All unser redlichstes Bemiihn 

Gliickt nur im unbewussten Momente. 
Wie michte denn die Rose bliihn, 

Wenn sie der Sonne Herrlichkeit erkennte? 


But this can be applied, in its purest sense, as Barker Fairley has pointed 
out, only to Goethe’s briefest lyrics; his longer works, such as Faust, con- 
tain a good deal of deliberate and volitional poetry.™ 

Lowes has revealed, in his brilliant analysis of The Ancient Mariner, 
how unconscious and conscious processes combine to produce a master- 
piece.® Vision followed by conscious elaboration are the constituent parts 
of artistic creation, however their proportions may vary. The dream 
alone does not suffice. ““Das Schéne entsteht,”’ says Hebbel, “‘sobald die 
Phantasie Verstand bekommt”’; ‘‘Phantasie ist nur in der Gesellschaft 
de Verstandes ertraglich.’’® 

With learned craftsmen, like Lessing, the conscious phase of creation’ 
is doubtless greater than the unconscious; but even Lessing saw visions, 
such as that of his Nathan confronting Saladin, and reason alone could 
not have produced Lessing’s masterpieces. In the letter to Goethe 
already cited, Schiller insists that in practice the poet begins in the realm 
of the unconscious, indeed may count himself fortunate if through his 
most conscious operations the finished work retains undiminished his 
first vague “Totalidee’’®’ or vision; without this, preceding all technical 
efforts, there can be no work of poetry; deliberate reason alone can never 
achieve one.®* 

Nietzsche remarks somewhere® that the imagination of every artist 


% Briefw. zw. Schiller u. Goethe, ed. Borcherdt, 11, 389 f. 

$3 Tbid., 392. Cf. also his letter to Schiller, June 22, 1796, on the “inexplicable instinct” 
that produces poems, ibid., 1, 181.—Schiller appears to yield the ground on which the 
“sentimental” poet stands, when he avers: ‘“Naiv muss jedes wahre Genie sein, oder es ist 
keines” (Sdmtl. Wke., Sakularausg., x11, 173). 

Barker Fairley, Goethe as Revealed in his Poetry (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932), pp. 122, 130. 

% John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1927). % Tagebiicher, ed. Werner, Iv, 347; 1, 238. 

8 “Tdee” here signifies not a rational idea, but an image of the imagination, in Kant’s 
sense of “‘“isthetische Idee”; cf. Kritik der Urteilskraft: “Man kann dergleichen Vorstel- 
lungen der Einbildungskraft Ideen nennen,” etc., Sémtl. Wke., ed. Hartenstein, v, 324. 

"8 Briefw. zw. Schiller u. Goethe, ed. Borcherdt, 11, 389 f. 

Miller-Freienfels, op. cit., p. 326. 
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is continually casting up good, bad, and indifferent matter, on which the 
reason must exercise its judgment, accepting or rejecting; but the 
function of reason in art is essentially a negative one of criticism and 
control; it can never replace the imagination.”” What happens, on the 
other hand, when the ordering reason is disabled we can observe in 
Holderlin’s late hymns: the formation of individual pictures (which is 
the function of the visionary subconsciousness) assumes a pathological 
intensity and independence.” 

The poetic mind, as distinguished from the scientific mind, seems to 
rely chiefly on the subliminal processes. Not even the scientific mind, 
however, can dispense with subconscious cerebration; great advances in 
all sciences have come through flashes of “intuition” or “inspiration” 
that reach beyond facts consciously known. The great mathematician 
Gauss said of one of his problems: “Die Resultate habe ich schon; ich 
muss nur jetzt zusehen, wie ich dazu gekommen bin.” Here the sub- 
conscious mind had evidently outrun the conscious. 

It is safe to say that the capacity for such subliminal work is charac- 
teristic of genius in all fields. The “infinite pains” of Carlyle’s famous 
definition, however, are by no means ruled out, but are the necessary 
sequel to the visionary phase. Or, for that matter, they come first, in the 
form of reading, observation, and thought. But all these things must 
“go down” into layers deeper than the cognitive levels of the mind, there 
to combine mysteriously with other experiences that have gone down 
and “soaked in,” and to come up transformed, in the moment of “in- 
spiration,” to the floor of consciousness and demand expression in stone, 
or notes, or words. They come up in the form of images, seemingly with- 
out antecedents, but they are the symbols of production already done, 
or adoing, below the threshold of consciousness. 

Thus a writer may be “given” parts of his work which his conscious 
mind is not yet ready for. Prescott”® quotes the case of the French 


7 T am aware that the discrimination of conscious and unconscious processes is not so 
absolute as the present study, for heuristic purposes, assumes; there is a certain amount of 
“give and take” between them, and their boundary is fluid. Even as the poet puts his “vi- 
sion” into words, he is modifying it in terms of his waking thoughts. Again, the conscious 
mind of genius makes its choices with a speed and sureness that one may call instinctive. 
In a writer like Grillparzer, the unconsciousness has something of the orderly and coherent 
quality of consciousness, and in Lessing, on the other hand, the intellect possesses much of 
the fervor and “‘Begeisterung”’ characteristic of fantasy. 

1 Cf. Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, 8. Aufl. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1922), pp. 457 
f. Hélderlin’s sense of rhythm, on the other hand, seems to have remained comparatively 
unimpaired. The same point is proved, from the humorous side, by Mérike’s “Katzenjam- 
mergedicht” Zur Warnung. 7 Quoted by Miiller-Freienfels, op. cit., p. 346. 

% Prescott, op. cit., p. 200. 
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dramatist F. de Curel, who, while out hunting, and not thinking of the 
play on which he is engaged, hears sounding within him conversation 
from a part of the action which he has not yet reached; subliminally, 
that is, his play had worked itself o t to that point. Similarly Kosegarten 
reported that parts of his work which by their nature should appear 
only later sometimes obtruded themselves on his attention and had to be 
pushed back while he “caught up” with earlier parts.* John Gould 
Fletcher finds fortuitous lines or groups of lines emerging, and he tries to 
preserve this fruitful subconscious impulse as long as possible.” 

It is this rising of artistic creation from subconscious depths, from the 
mystic “Reich der Miitter,” that has led Jung to describe the psychology 
of creation as feminine psychology.” The entire process of artistic 
production, with its passive conception, anxious pregnancy, and painful 
birth, has been likened to the production of a human being.”” 

Without the assumption of such subconscious gestation, one would 
have to dismiss as simply miraculous Grillparzer’s account of the writing 
of Die Ahnfrau.”® Even after giving a full account of his “Stoff” to 
Schreyvogel, he had to wait for months for “Stimmung” or inspiration— 
and one suspects that these-“barren” months were a time of subliminal 
industry. He reports to Schreyvogel “es geht nicht.” Schreyvogel quotes 
Goethe’s saying ‘“‘man muss nur in die Hand blasen, dann geht’s schon.” 
With these words of the master ringing in his head, the young poet 
walks on, and the first few lines of his play swim into his ken. Returning 
home, he jots down these lines, rather aimlessly, and goes to bed. After 
a feverish night, he picks up the paper with the lines, which he has not 
given a thought to since he wrote them. Now he sits down and writes, 
as if from dictation, ideas and verses coming as fast as his pen can move. 
Then there comes a lapse of several days during which the thing again 
seems “impossible”; then rapid production once more, and the whole 
play is finished in incredibly brief time. 


™ Rahmer, op. cit., p. 11, note. 

% Thoughts on the Making of Poetry, quoted by Wilkinson, op. cit., 256 ff. This is essen- 
tially what Grillparzer calls “sich auf dem Standpunkte der Anschauung erhalten”— 
“sobald ich zur Reflexion Zuflucht nehmen musste, war alles verloren” (Sdmiél. Wke., ed. 
Sauer, 5. Ausg., xrx, 79). This, again, can be strikingly paralleled in Ludwig, who admon- 
ishes himself to work “‘aus der augenblicklichen Anschauung heraus . . . Sowie ich einmal 
anfange zu zweifeln und kritisch abzuwagen, dann steht mir nichts mehr fest” (Schr., v1, 
362). 

*C. G. Jung, Psychologie und Dichtung, in Philosophie der Literaturwissenschaft, ed. 
Ermatinger (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1930), p. 329. 

™ E.g., by Paul Keller, in a letter quoted by Oswald Kroh in Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 
Lxxxv (1920), 157, note 2. Ludwig himself uses similar terms, Schr., v1, 220. 

™ Sdmil. Wke., ed. Sauer, 5. Ausg., xrx, 63 ff. 
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Clearly, a prodigious amount of work had been going on in this case 
below the level of Grillparzer’s consciousness, and the challenge of 
Goethe’s words “raised the gates” of this reservoir of poetry much as 
the hearing of music did in the case of the Golden Fleece, when will and 
reason had hammered in vain at the locked door of memory. 

It is, I think, the omission of this important factor of unconscious 
creation that makes Poe’s relation of how he wrote The Raven" s0 
unconvincing. No one could have written a great poem—and this is, in 
its way, a great poem—by such cold-blooded calculation. I fancy that 
Poe overstated the conscious labor and “machinery” of composition in 
order to ridicule the popular prejudice in favor of the “inspired” poet, 
producing in a fine frenzy unmitigated by thought. It is quite credible 
that the first thing that echoed in Poe’s inward ear was the word “‘never- 
more”—but surely not because he had coolly selected it from a list of 
sad, sonorous words with o’s and r’s in them! Poe’s “confession’”’ is, to me, 
a construction after the fact, a tour de force of Romantic Irony. 

If we cannot accept such an account of wholly conscious fabrication, 
neither can we believe that poets receive their works ready-made in 
visions, without antecedent labor. There has surely been such labor, at 
both the subconscious and the conscious levels. The vision which the 
“confessions” we have considered, including Ludwig’s, take to be initial, 
is not the first stage, but only the first visible stage, that rises into the 
amazed consciousness, of an already extended mental operation. What 
the poet ‘“‘sees’”’ has been in his cognitive mind sometime, in some form, 
has then dropped down into his subconsciousness and been “processed” 
there, and now bobs up, developed and transformed, to the surface of 
consciousness again. It is incredible that Ludwig should see a whole 
somehow connected® series of scenes and figures of which he has known 
nothing previously, that he should at first sight discern a “tragical 
contradiction” between a figure and its gesture,® or that he should be 
able to say of his hero “Ich sah den Erbférster zuerst—ehe ich noch von 
der Fabel etwas wusste—in der Gebiirde, in der der Schauspieler sprechen 
muss ‘So sollte man doch gleich die Bestien totschiessen,’” etc.® A 
figure in an attitude that these specific words elucidate cannot be the 
beginning of a productive process; much subconscious and even con- 


79 In his Philosophy of Composition. 

89 Note the revealing words (italicized by me): “die Idee, die, mir unbewusst, die schaf- 
fende Kraft und der Zusammenhang der Erscheinungen war” (Schr., v1, 216, mid.). One 
might also see in the use of the definite instead of indefinite article (die Katastrophe, das 
Stiick, 215, bot., etc.) a hint that this is not wholly unfamiliar material. 

81 Schr., v1, 220, 6-9. 

2 NachlaBschriften Otto Ludwigs, ed. Heydrich (Leipzig: Cnobloch, 1874), 1, 140. 
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scious work must have been done before such particular snatches could 
come before Ludwig’s “‘sinnliche Anschauung.”® 


IV 


As a productive artist, Otto Ludwig suffered from a disparity between 
his conscious and unconscious faculties, between reason and imagination. 
In his youth, when he considered himself a musician, he was inclined to 
overstress the fantasy; later, when he had taken writing for his calling, 
he gave increasing scope to his rational nature until it paralyzed his 
imagination and he became, instead of a poet, a critic and a scholar. 

Ludwig was by nature a dreamer and a recluse, living according to his 
inner law, learning virtually nothing from the musical and literary world 
of his time, but developing in disregard or in despite of it. He never 
subjected himself for long to disciplined schooling nor worked his way 
methodically through what had already been done in music and litera- 
ture. He started with his own musical, and, later, his own poetical, 
fantasies. The subjective was for him primary. The outward conditions 
of his early life emphasized this bias, and fostered the “Traumsucht” 
that was to become both a solace and a torment for him. A sickly, shel- 


tered child, a youth left orphaned and unguided but financially inde- 


pendent, he drifted on into a pleasant but dangerous dilletantism, 
acclaimed in his little town as a musical genius, succeeding readily at 
tasks self-set and self-judged, lacking the tonic effect of criticism and 
competition ‘“‘in the open.” Ludwig was indeed, as his biographer Stern 
repeatedly remarks, “unverwéhnt’”—in a material sense; yet in his 
mental habits the young autodidact was self-indulgent and self-willed, 
and he came to Leipzig at 26 a stubbornly prejudiced provincial and an 
inveterate dreamer. 

A visitor tells us how he once surprised Ludwig sitting motionless on a 
chair in the middle of the room. He had sat thus as in a trance for hours, 
because, he explained, a troupe of tiny gnomes had suddenly emerged 
from the floor, climbed up his legs, and were building a tower on his 
knees! Ludwig’s protégé Kramer describes him® as he sat wrapt in 
silent brooding for hours, oblivious of the fact that his fire and his pipe 
had gone out, with his ‘“Troddelsocken” and his “Schlafrock” and his 
long hair a “Poet” of a type that had long since passed by. 

There seems to be no doubt that Otto Ludwig was an “eidetic,”’ i.e., 
an individual capable of producing subjective (visual or other) images 


Schr., v1, 220, 7. 


*“ Report of August Kretzschmar, in Ludwigs Werke, ed. Eloesser (Berlin: Bong [1908)), 
I, xci. 


* Adolf Stern, Otto Ludwig, ein Dichterleben, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig: Grunow, 1906), p. 154. 
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or “Anschauungsbilder” of virtually hallucinatory vividness—a capacity 
by no means rare among poets.® His visions had for him the reality and 
richness of detail proper to a perceptual object. The young Ludwig saw 
his friend striding through snakes and carpet-carrying Tyrolese, and 
called to him in terror.87 While occupied with the Hofer-theme, so 
Freytag reports, Ludwig saw his hero’s gigantic form casting its shadow 
over his way.®** No sooner does he read a history of Mary Stuart than the 
shapes of Mary, Darnley, and Bothwell appear to him with lifelike 
clearness.®® Ludwig was haunted by his figures, if ever an author was, 
He saw them sitting beside him, or in the air, or between his eye and a 
printed page. From his youth to his final illness, when his personages 
stood about his sickbed, demanding life which the stricken poet could 
no longer give them, one could cite many instances of his “‘Gestalten- 
schau.”’% 

It was his awareness of this plastic imagination that made Ludwig 
abandon music for poetry. In his diary for August 29, 1840, he records 
the conviction ‘‘Doch geniigt mir das Vage der Musik nicht mehr! 
Gestalten muss ich haben!” And he continues: “Dieser plastische Trieb 
scheint das Entschiedenste in meiner Natur zu sein.” He is apt to speak 
of his literary work as a preoccupation with ‘“‘Gestalten,” and in the 
sketch of one of his earliest stories it is the overmany personages rather 
than the plot that he notes down.” 

As his “confession” shows, Ludwig starts out, not with an abstract 
idea nor with a reasoned plot, but with individual figures and crucial 
scenes exhibiting them, which he has glimpsed in the brilliant illumina- 
tion of a vision. And these are what remains clearest and most convinc- 
ing in his completed plays and stories. The difficulty for him seemed to 
come in manipulating these “given” characters and key-scenes into a 
plausible plot, in weaving between them, with subtle art, a ‘“Kausal- 
nexus” of motivation that should yet seem natural. His plots, even in 
his two masterpieces, Der Erbférster and Zwischen Himmel und Erde, 
are contrived and artificial, hanging by flimsy threads of coincidence; 
but individual characters and scenes are of prodigious virtuosity. Otto 


86 Cf. Oswald Kroh, Eidetiker unter deutschen Dichtern, in Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 
Lxxxv (1920), 118; Downey, op. cit., p. 15. 87 NachlaBschriften, 1, 22. 

88 Otto Ludwigs gesammelte Werke (Berlin: Janke, 1870), 1, 1 f. 

89 Stern, op. cit., p. 306. 

% It is possible that, as in the case of the similarly afflicted Heine, increasing narcotics 
stimulated and accelerated Ludwig’s visions during the last stages of his disease. 

%1 Quoted by Stern, op. cit., p. 138. 

% Passages quoted by Stern, op. cit., pp. 142, 149 f. Ina letter to Julian Schmidt, Ludwig 
sees even the distance between them in curiously personal shape: Schr., v1, 450. 
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Ludwig is the first great realist, yet his realism comes not from a copying 
of “real life,” but from the recording of his solitary visions. 

Only a small fraction of his ‘“‘Fiille der Gesichte” was successfully 
embodied in finished works. The reason, to put it briefly, was that 
Ludwig’s conscious mind interfered with his unconscious mind. Already 
in a diary entry of March, 1840, at the beginning of his literary career, 
he shows a proclivity to eavesdrop on his ideas before they come fully 
into consciousness.“ The image appears, trailing its clouds of mood and 
color; but as soon as the consciousness takes hold of it to clarify it, it 
vanishes, leaving him only a vague mood, no forms, a mere echo, like 
the last words of a dream that seem to be ringing still when one awakens. 
“Seit ich den Gedanken gefasst, zu beobachten, habe ich die Unbefangen- 
heit verloren,” he sadly admits.® 

Thus early, Ludwig recognized his trouble: the premature obtrusion 
of his conscious mind upon the stream of subconscious production. Other 
poets have been troubled by this propensity: it is essentially this prob- 
lem that Kleist debates in his profound essay Uber das Marionetten- 
theater,“ and Ludwig might well have cried with Kleist, ‘O, der Verstand, 
der ungliickselige Verstand!”’ A modern novelist warns of what happens 
when a writer too soon lets his poetic image crystallize fully on the level 
of complete consciousness: the image, detached from the profounder 
levels of impulse, loses its driving force and “goes dead.’’®”? Ludwig’s 
over-active intellect insisted on clarity too soon; he could not keep his 
mind passive (the ‘‘Bewusstsein ganz leidend”’ of his ‘‘confession’’) and 
his vision fluid long enough. Amy Lowell once gave a “scientific defini- 
tion” of a poet as “a man of extraordinarily sensitive and active sub- 
conscious personality fed by, and feeding, a non-resistant conscious- 
ness.”*8 The trouble with Ludwig was that his consciousness would not 
remain non-resistant for long. 

It expressed itself in an excessive conscientiousness, perhaps inherited 
from his father, and certainly pilloried in the person of Apollonius in 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde, a morbid perfectionism that would leave 


% The editor of the still-incomplete definitive edition estimates that it would require 
100 additional volumes to print Ludwig’s NachlaB. See Otto Ludwigs simtl. Wke., ed. 
Merker (Miinchen und Leipzig: Miiller, 1912 ff.), 1, xiv f. 

* Very rarely, a poet is able to do this with artistic success: Mérike, in his remarkable 
poem An einem Wintermorgen vor Sonnenaufgang, seems to peer down into the deep well of 
his creative subconsciousness in the magical moment between sleep and waking. Goethe 
found this borderland “‘Zwischen Schlaf und Wachen” productive of poetry: see Italienische 
Reise, Jubil.-Ausg., xxv1, 141, and xxv, 304. % NachlaBschriften, 1, 45-47. 

% On this, and other things common to Ludwig and Kleist, see my article The Kinship of 
Kleist and Ludwig, in PMLA, xu (1925), 863 ff. 

MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 143. %8 Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 262. 
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no i undotted and no t uncrossed. He sees clearly the figures of the Mary 
Stuart theme, but his conscience whispers that he should get new light 
on tragedy from further study of Shakespeare, Lessing, and the ancients, 
So, instead of yielding to his visions, he turns over every last stone of 
theoretical preparation, and his poetic impulse evaporates. Doubts 
assail him, and he drops dramatic work for narrative. From the novel he 
returned to the play, but gave it up again, and never finished it; its 
figures still haunted him, however, and they were among that ghostly 
company that surrounded his death-bed. Ludwig’s admission, ‘Das 
Sch6ne wird nie fertig, immer kénnte es noch schéner sein,” is the creed 
of the perfectionist and the death-sentence of the productive artist. 

Ludwig became an unsparing critic of himself and of others, He 
found fault not only with the “Tendenzliteratur” of Young Germany, 
but even with his once-adored Goethe and Schiller and what he called 
the aesthetic-unworldly-feminine character of German Classicism, and 
with Hebbel, and with Wagner, and, in his one reference to him, with 
Grillparzer. It is significant that so much room in his account of his own 
productive process should be taken up with criticism of Hebbel. One 
surmises that a good deal of Ludwig’s censure of Hebbel, as of Schiller, 
is ‘‘displaced”’ criticism of himself. 

The most striking feature of Ludwig’s “‘confession”’ is the arrogance of 
conscious reason it exhibits. The intellect, having reduced the vivid 
concreteness of vision to a “common denominator,” having expelled 
every element of the instinctive, now trusts itself to fabricate the ap- 
pearance of instinct. The very figure of putting flesh on a skeleton to 
make a man betrays, in its biological absurdity, the unnatural dominance 
which the conscious mind has usurped in Ludwig’s productive process. 
How paradoxical, how like the vain effort to lift oneself by one’s own 
bootstraps, it is to hear Ludwig, in his summary of “Hauptresultate 
meiner Studien” at the beginning of 1858, admonishing himself to dis- 
card everything subtle, complicated, reflective, and artificial, and “aim 
at” the popular, the natural, at unfeigned naiveté, and the like.*® Reason 
in effect counselling the discarding of reason, a man making up his mind 
to be naive—here, surely, the reason, in the words of the Urfaust, 
“bohrt sich selbst einen Esel und weifi nicht, wie!” 

In his maturity, Ludwig thought he had discovered the fundamental 
error in all his previous work, and, seeing that this error was ingrained, 
declared his intention to “revolutionize his whole nature,” to undertake 
a “process of rebirth” by sheer force of intellect.! Here, again, one is 
reminded of Schiller and his intellectual self-revolution. 


Stern, op. cit., pp. 327 f. 100 Letter to Geibel, in Stern, of. cit., p. 327. 
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There was, of course, no turning back on this road: ‘‘Das Paradies ist 
verriegelt und der Cherub hinter uns” (Kleist, Marionettentheater). As 
the imagination weakens, the reason seeks to substitute for it with ever 
subtler artifice. Ludwig’s manuscripts become a melancholy maze of 
changes and suggestions for changes, of alternate readings introduced by 
the fatal words ‘“‘oder auch so,” of explanations and exhortations to 
himself. His conscious mind issues orders in pedantic detail to his sub- 
consciousness: the plan for his never-written epic poem is sprinkled with 
the verb “‘muf.’”"! His reason whips his fantasy to produce, yet doubts 
and dissects whatever it produces. No other poet, surely, has carried the 
Penelopean labor of making and unmaking to such pathetic lengths. 

Ludwig’s Shakespearestudien are the monument to the critical reason 
that little by little stifled his poetic passion and fertility. They were 
begun, ironically enough, for the purpose of fructifying and improving 
his own work; but the means became an end in itself, learning blighted 
the poetry it was meant to serve. Ludwig was now indulging the rational, 
as in his youth he had indulged the irrational, side of his nature. The 
whole idea of inspiring one’s own production by close study of another 
poet has all the paradoxical naiveté of the true rationalist. To extract 
from a great poet the technique, finally the ultimate formula,’ according 
to which one could make great poetry, is an undertaking worthy of an 
Opitz, Ludwig’s fine (though one-sided) incidental criticism of Shake- 
speare notwithstanding. By giving preponderance to his rational nature, 
Ludwig had thus moved in a vicious circle: he had in effect admitted 
poetry to be a branch of scholarship, a field for the scientific application 
of exact techniques. He now knew too much about poetry ever again to 
produce it. The poet Ludwig had committed intellectual suicide. 

To make the tragic irony complete, the reason, whose essence is 
clarity—though it be but that “traurige Klarheit”’ of which Schiller’s 
Kassandra complains—must now perform an autopsy over the dead 
poet. And this it does. Ludwig’s intellect intelligently recognized its own 
excess. He was well aware of “the abyss that is fixed between theory and 
practice, between criticism and creation,” and of the heavy “dust of 
abstraction and reflection” that had settled on his wings.! He confessed 
“he who would convince the reason paralyzes the imagination; he who 
probes into the secrets of technique loses the eye for the phenomena of 


1% Stern, op. cit., pp. 355-364. 

1 Ludwig thought he had found such a last abstract formula of Shakespearean tragedy: 
a generally human instinct in the hero sets him a task which contradicts his individual 
character and wrecks him (Schr., v1, 414, bot.). This is, as Ludwig recognized, a develop- 
ment of an idea of Goethe’s. 

™ Letter of April 1, 1856, to Heydrich, quoted by Stern, op. cit., p. 324. 
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life.”!* In a single paragraph entitled Gefakren der Reflexion,™ he 
diagnosed his affliction unerringly as excessive analytical activity of the 
reason, which has inhibited the synthetic processes of the imagination, 
No other poet, I believe, has so clearly observed and understood his own 
destruction. Just as Ludwig’s magnificent head seemed to outlive his 
limbs and witness their wasting in slow death, so the thinker in him, 
surviving the poet, was destined to note and expound his passing. 
WALTER SI1z 
Swarthmore College 


104 Stern, op. cit., p. 375. 105 Schr., v1, 221 f. 


LV 
THE INFLUENCE OF IBSEN ON JOYCE 


AMES JOYCE’S debt to the past has been repeatedly and some- 

times indiscriminately acknowledged. I wish to show that there is an 
undefined debt to the Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen which it is 
fruitful to recognize and to elucidate. It is a debt far more inclusive 
than that of a merely literary influence. It is rather that of a fiery and 
consuming ideal, adopted freely and with love in adolescence, and 
warmly invading James Joyce’s conduct both as man and as artist. 
Indeed, the first three decades (roughly) of Joyce’s life were subtly and 
pervasively, consciously and unconsciously, modeled along the central 
lines of Ibsen’s own biography. 

To understand this strange alliance between Ireland and Norway it is 
necessary to remind oneself of the cultural scenery of Joyce’s youth. 
Apart from the Classics-haunted Catholicism of his formal scholastic 
discipline,' the most vital factor in Irish letters was the “Irish Renais- 
sance” or national revival, which stressed the use of folk materials as a 
source for art and the restoration of Gaelic both as a literary and as a 
spoken language.? Yet, from the very beginning of his literary enthusi- 
asms, Joyce did not share with his contemporaries their passion for an 
Irish national literature. 

When in 1900 the seventeen year old James Joyce made his literary 
debut with the publication of an essay on Henrik Ibsen’s When We 
Dead Awaken in the English Fortnighily Review* he was declaring an 
allegiance which would cost him much; he was running counter to the 
powerful mainstream of Irish letters. If we must affix biographical terms 
to this early rejection of his own cultural climate, what more probable 
factor to explain it than his knowledge of the chain of events a similar 
national setting had precipitated in the life of Ibsen? 

By the turn of the century Ibsen was without doubt the major literary 
figure in Europe.* But that would not, of necessity, include Ireland. 
True, he had his champions even there. Edward Martyn, in plays local- 
izing contemporary social issues in a domestic setting, was alternately 
responding to the stimulus of Ibsen and Strindberg.’ Joyce himself, 


1 Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941), pp. 53-62. 

2 Ibid., pp. 16, 56, 49-52, 58, 75. 

* James A. Joyce, Ibsen’s New Drama (London: Ulysses Bookshop, 1930), reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review (London, April, 1900). 

* See Joyce’s awareness of this in Ibsen’s New Drama, where he wrote: “It may be ques- 
tioned whether any man has held so firm an empire over the thinking world in modern 
times.” Ibid., p. 1. 


a" Boyd, Ireland’s Literary Renaissance (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929), pp. 
303. 
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perhaps with the pardonable jealousy of the pioneer, attributed Martyn’s 
inspiration to the latter.* But the body of work of this Irish disciple of 
Ibsen, beginning with The Enchanted Sea in 1902 and extending to 
Grangecolman, an Irish Rosmersholm published in 1912, was apparently 
without much influence.’ Yet not even Martyn’s inept handling of 
Ibsenian themes could deflect Joyce’s unerring taste from the spring 
itself.® 

Although the furor of the Ibsen controversy was dying down in 
England by about 1896,° repercussions were still felt in Ireland as late as 
1897, when A. F. Spender in the influential Dublin Review’ criticized 
Ibsen ‘“‘with regret and sadness” on the occasion of a performance of 
Little Eyolf for his “want of reticence” and deplored that “he should 
pander to the modern craving for what is morbid and unwholesome.” 
Thus when, in 1900, shortly after William Archer’s translation of When 
We Dead Awaken appeared" Joyce composed his Ibsen’s New Drama, he 
was taking (in Ireland, surely) a brave and independent stand with 
which to announce his literary ambitions. Particularly so, since this play 
did not then meet, either in England or elsewhere, with the favor ac- 
corded to many of Ibsen’s other works. 

But by 1899 Joyce, then in his second year at University College, had 
made certain decisions which clearly derived from his growing engross- 


ment in Ibsen. Although Joyce concentrated his major studies in modern 
languages, learning Italian (then a novelty), French, and German, in 
private study without help or instruction “he toiled doggedly at Henrik 
Ibsen’s mother tongue so that he might read the great plays in the 
original.”* This effort was made although by 1900 there was a huge 
body of Ibsen translations available in English, including many of 
Ibsen’s lyrics.“ It was a remarkable effort, in contrast with Joyce’s un- 


6 Gorman, op. cit., p. 72. 

7 Boyd, op. cit., p. 294. Amusingly, the second performance of the Irish Literary Theatre 
on May 9, 1899, was Martyn’s The Heather Field which, although clearly deriving from 
Ibsen, yet pleased the popular taste well enough to act as anodyne to the stormy opposition 
which had greeted the previous day’s performance of The Countess Kathleen by William 
Butler Yeats. Another version of this incident, however, is given by Gorman (see p. 60) 
in which both the Martyn and Yeats plays are said to have been performed jointly on May 
8, 1899, and to have aroused widespread opposition. 8 Ibid., p. 295. 

® Miriam Franc, Ibsen in England (Boston: Four Seas Company, 1919), p. 53. 

10 [bid., p. 53. The piece was called “Little Eyolf: A Plea for Reticence” and appeared in 
the January issue. 11 Tbid., p. 69. 

12 Gorman, op. cit., p. 59. Joyce was for four years the only studeut in the class. 

18 Tbid., p. 59. 

4 Franc, op. cit. Archer made a practice of translating the plays very soon after they 
had been released in the original. By 1891, five volumes of Ibsen’s plays were available in 
English. As early as 1894 there were three English translations of Brand alone. 
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accountable failure to study the language of a culture which was to be 
one of the major preoccupations of his adult life—that of ancient Greece 
—and his simultaneous rejection of Gaelic. At the insistence of a friend 
he did attend a few of the Irish classes at the College but 


dropped out in disgust and boredom at the continual ridicule aimed at Eng- 
lish. .. . The resuscitation of what he considered dead tongues did not interest 
him at all; it was living languages, their evolution and possibilities, their dramatic 
extension .. . that called to him. ... For the patriotic importance of Irish he 
did not care a fig. He knew he would never write in that language any more than 
he would in Choctaw. ... And he feared, too, that a national immersion in 
Gaelic would cut Ireland still further off than she was from the great central 
current of European literature.'* 


How proficient Joyce became in Norwegian is something his biog- 
rapher, Mr. Gorman, and others leave open to conjecture. Nevertheless, 
when in 1901 Joyce, on the occasion of Ibsen’s seventy-third birthday, 
returned to the old man the greetings that had been transmitted to him 
through William Archer, Joyce’s long letter was written in Norwegian 
and the young critic parenthetically apologized for his usage: ‘““My own 
knowledge of your language is not, as you see, great but I trust you will 
be able to decipher my meaning.’”* 

As for the motives animating Joyce’s contemptuous rejection of Gaelic, 
there was, no doubt, at base, his early manifested and keen insight into 
its limited linguistic possibilities. But, in addition, for the Ibsen-wor- 
shipper Joyce then was, the words of the language Reformer in Peer Gynt 
must have been ringing sharply in his ears: 


I have tried to fight the battle, 

Of our real, primal word—speech— 
Tried to bring to life its carcass,— 
Proved the peoples’ right of shrieking,— 
Shrieked myself and shown the need of 
Shrieks in poems for the people.— 
Scantly, though, my work is valued.—"” 


Joyce, too, was probably aware of the long semi-biographical essay 
preceding Archer’s 1894 translation of Brand in which Archer emphasized 
that Ibsen was attacking the glorification of the peasant which the 
“national” revolt in the forties and fifties had extended from the Euro- 
pean impulses of Democracy and Romanticism; for 


all that was national in Norway was to be found in the keeping of the Peasant ... 


% Gorman, op. cit., p. 60. 16 Thid., p. 69. 


"Henrik Ibsen, Works, ed. William Archer and C. H. Herford (New York: Charles 
Scribners and Sons, 1911) rv, 231. 
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his folk-lore, his tales, his speech, his song,...a new language—a sort of 
quintessence of the popular speech was to be conjured up by two gifted poets 
and ripe scholars . . . Aasen and Vinje.!® 


And Joyce undoubtedly discerned that, in spite of Ibsen’s early in- 
volvements with themes from Norse history, by the time of Brand, 
written in his thirty-seventh year, he had rejected all ‘Norse-Norse” 
tendencies.'® So striking are the analogies of the Norwegian ‘‘National” 
revival with the character of the Irish literary revival as it befell “that 
most belated race” fifty years later that they could not escape him.” 
And the young boy who walked through the streets of Dublin where “as 
he went by Baird’s stone cutting works in Talbot Place the spirit of 
Ibsen would blow through him like a keen wind, a spirit of wayward 
boyish beauty” ;#4 was even then, long before he had subscribed to Vico’s 
theory of the circularity of history, aware of the ironic recurrences of the 
past in the present. Ibsen’s achievement, representing a thoroughgoing 
rejection of folk nationalism, delivered a sharply pointed lesson to the 
young Irishman who in 1900 found himself in a strangely similar environ- 
ment.” 

Joyce’s awareness of the analogies is clear in his two-penny pamphlet 
The Day of the Rabblement, dated October 15, 1901, composed six months 
after his birthday tribute to Ibsen, and overflowing with considerations 
obviously prompted by his realization that history was repeating itself. 
This pamphlet is a protest against the proposed National theatre for 
Ireland which Joyce implicitly identifies as the whole Ibsen experience, 
recapitulated. Often, the analogy is made quite explicit: 


The Irish Literary Theatre is the latest movement of protest against the sterility 
and falseness of the modern stage. Half a century ago the note of protest was 
uttered in Norway and since then in several countries long and disheartening 
battles have been fought against the hosts of prejudice and misinterpretation 
and ridicule. ... The Irish Literary Theatre... proclaimed war against com- 
mercialism and vulgarity. It had partly made good its word and was expelling 
the old evil, when after the first encounter it surrendered to the popular will... 
the official organ of the movement spoke of producing European masterpieces, 
but the matter went no further. Such a project was absolutely necessary. The 


18 William Archer, Brand (London: Wm. Heinemann, 1894), pp. xxiv ff. 

19 Thid., p. Xxxv. 20 Gorman, op cit., p. 72. 

21 James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York: Modern Library, 
1928), p. 204. 

2 Amusingly enough, Ernest Boyd, in an over-zealous attempt to claim Joyce for the 
Irish Renaissance as a “profoundly Irish writer” says A Portrait of the Artist as A Young 
Manis to the Irish novel what the Wanderings of Oisin was to Irish poetry and The Playboy 
of the Western World to Irish drama—the unique and significant work which lifts the genre 
out of the commonplace into the national literature.” Op. cit., p. 404. 
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censorship is powerless in Dublin and the directors could have produced “‘Ghosts” 
or “The Dominion of Darkness” if they chose. Nothing can be done until the 
forces that dictate public judgment are calmly confronted. But, of course, the 
directors are shy of presenting Ibsen, Tolstoy, or Hauptmann, where even 
“Countess Cathleen” is pronounced vicious and damnable. ... A nation which 
never advanced so far as a miracle play affords no literary model to the artist, 
and he must look abroad.* 


And in language curiously reminiscent of Ibsen’s diatribes against 
Bjérnson and other Norwegian literary nationalists he concludes: 


If an artist courts the favour of the multitude he cannot escape the contagion of 
its fetichism and deliberate self-deception. Therefore, the Irish literary theatre 
by its surrender to the trolls™ has cut itself adrift from the line of advance- 
ment. .. . Elsewhere there are men who are worthy to carry on the tradition of 
the old master who is dying in Christiania. He had already found his successor 
in the writer of Michael Kramer, and the third minister will not be wanting 
when his hour comes. Even now that hour may be standing by the door.* 


It is not unlikely that it was he, himself, whom Joyce designated “the 
third minister.” The substance of his letter to Ibsen written six months 
before bears out the supposition. After explaining that in his article on 
When We Dead Awaken which Ibsen had commended through Archer, he 
(Joyce) 


did not tell what bound me closest to you .. . how your battles inspired me—not 
the obvious material battles but those fought and won beyond your forehead, 
how your wilful resolution to wrest the secret from life gave me heart and how in your 
absolute indifference to public canons of art, friends and shibboleths you walked in 
the light of your own inward heroism. . . . You have only opened the way—though 
you have gone as far as you could upon it—to the end of John Gabriel Borkman 
and its spiritual truth—but your last play stands, I take it, apart. But I am sure 
that higher and holier enlightenment lies—onward. 

As one of the younger generation for whom you have spoken I give you greet- 
ing—not humbly, because I am obscure and you in the glare, not sadly, because 
you arean old man and Ia young man, not presumptuously nor sentimentally— 
but joyfully, with hope and with love, . . .% 


This is the language of the disciple to the founder, the son to the father, 
the minister to the voice that has called upon him. How James Joyce 
fulfilled that vocation from the North is a chapter of literary history 
that deserves to be fully explored. 


3 Gorman, op. cit., p. 72. 
* Trolls is a favorite word in the Ibsenian vocabulary. % Gorman, op. cit., p. 73. 
* Ibid., p. 70. Italics in this passage are mine and serve to emphasize the immediacy of 


Ibsen’s appeal to Joyce as well as the ethical and artistic code which he derived from the 
master’s life and work. 
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EXILE 


Less than a year after his letter to Ibsen, less than half a year after 
The Day of the Rabblement, early in the winter of 1902?” Joyce, emulating 
Ibsen, took his first tentative steps toward the self-imposed exile which 
was to last for the remainder of his life—an exile which was never to be 
softened as was Ibsen’s, in his old age, by a fervent recall from his 
countrymen.*® And this first journey to Paris influenced the credo of the 
fledgling artist, the autobiographical Stephen Dedalus, hero of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man: 


I will not serve that in which I no longer believe, whether it call itself my home, 
my fatherland or my church; and I will try to express myself in some mode of 
life or art as freely as I can and as wholly as I can, using for my defense the only 
arms I allow myself to use, silence, exile, and cunning.”® 


In Paris, apart from the accidental fact that he was hungry*® as was 
Ibsen in his bleak student days in Christiania,®! his concern with Ibsen 
seems, for the time being, to have subordinated itself to his immersion in 
the aesthetics of Aristotle and Aquinas. It is just possible, as Mr. Gorman 
seems to imply, that it was Ibsen’s own fervent devotion to the unities 
which sent Joyce in the direction of the Poetics as an antidote to the 
Romanticism of the Celtic revival. 

But this short-lived venture was interrupted in the spring of 1903 by 
the impending death of his mother and with it the obligation to return 
to Dublin.** Her death some four months later posed the critical question 
whether or not Joyce was to capitulate, through compassion, on the 
issue of his renunciation of religion. For Mary Jane Joyce, a devout 
Roman Catholic, was* (like Ibsen’s mother—a Lutheran)® an almost 
fanatic pietist who wished him to accept the Church. And although 
Joyce’s estrangement from his family, on the surface, was far less 
well defined than Ibsen’s,* his inability to grant even a show of sur- 
render to his mother on her death bed becomes a recurring motif in 
almost all his writings. The “agenbite of inwit”’—the remorse of con- 
science—flowing from his act is announced as a theme in A Portrait of 


27 Gorman, op. cit., p. 83. 
28 A. E. Zucker, Ibsen, The Master Builder (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929). 


Chapter XI, The Last Years in Christiania, pp. 235-288, is perhaps the best description in 
English of this period in Ibsen’s life. 

29 Joyce, J., A Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man, p. 291. 

30 Gorman, op. cit., p. 94. 31 Zucker, op. cit., p. 44. 

Gorman, op. cit., p. 95. %3 Tbid., pp. 106-107. 

4 Tbid., p. 110. % Zucker, op. cit., p. 10. 

8 Joyce corresponded voluminously during his years of exile with his father, his sisters 
and brothers; he brought first a brother and then a sister to live with him during various 
phases of his Italian and Austrian residence. 
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the Artist As a Young Man, is developed more explicitly in his play 
Exiles, and secures its final and fullest statement, and thus expiation, 
in Ulysses. 

This element in Joyce’s biography, his deep emotional estrangement 
from his mother’s values, is for him, as for Ibsen, the psychic spring of 
one of his basic artistic concerns. It is quite possible that he was enabled 
to take this seemingly harsh stand fortified by the knowledge that Ibsen 
too had cut himself off from his family rather than pay the price of 
compromise—loss of integrity. He may have been familiar with the 
letter Ibsen wrote Bjérnson in December, 1867, in which he said, “I 
have taken life very seriously. Do you know that I have entirely sepa- 
rated myself from my own parents, from my whole family, because a 
position of half understanding was unendurable to me?’*? Even were 
Joyce not aware of this and similar statements Ibsen made about his 
family, he undoubtedly saw how in Brand especially (and in Peer Gynt, 
Ghosts, and John Gabriel Borkman to a lesser degree) this eternal human 
problem of the relation of the son to the mother, of the son to the father, 
of the old to the new, continued to absorb Ibsen. And, like Ibsen, he 
recognized the connection of this problem of sonship with the more 
fundamental experience of identity, of selfhood, of individuation in the 
Aristotelian sense. 

I have dealt elsewhere and at some length** with Joyce’s treatment of 
the father-son relationship as represented by Stephen Dedalus’ search 
ior a father in Ulysses, and indicated that this quest, unlike that of 
Telemachus for his father in the Odyssey, is essentially one for his own 
identity or self-hood. Both Ibsen and Joyce, moved by almost identical 
parental conflict,*® responded in a markedly like manner. On the ob- 
jectified level of their work, as well, this conflict results in some remark- 
ably interesting correspondences. 

In Brand, written (like Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 


Tbid., p. 11. 

8 Vivienne Koch, “An Approach to the Homeric Content of Joyce’s Ulysses.” Maryland 
Quarterly (July, 1944), pp. 119-130. 

* It is interesting for what it may mean as childhood conditioning that both Joyce’s 
father and Ibsen’s father had much in common. Both men were imprudent, improvident, 
convivial, and witty. Both took their families from relative wealth in childhood years to a 
mean and shabby poverty. Both sons thus experienced the same kind of shock and had the 
same adjustment to make. Like Daniel Heire in The League of Youth modeled on Ibsen’s 
father, Joyce’s Simon Dedalus in A Portrait and Ulysses is modeled on his own. See: Gor- 
man, pp. 6, 7, 13, 49, 76. Zucker, pp. 3, 5, 7, 12. See also Ibsen’s letter to Peter Hansen in 
which Peer Gynt’s autobiographical cast is made clear. Of the pious Ase he writes “My 
own Mother—with the necessary exaggeration served as the model...” Works, rv, 6. 
And to Georg Brandes, years later, he wrote: “In writing Peer Gynt I had the circumstances 
of my own childhood before me when I described the life in the house of the rich Jon 
Gynt.” Ibid. 
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attempt to free oneself from the bonds of humanity are finally recapitu- 
lated in Ulysses, in which Stephen’s “remorse of conscience”’ receives its 
most mature expression. As the Robert Rowan of Exiles is the link in 
the development of the conflict between Stephen and his mother in A 
Portrait of the Artist, he also points to the Stephen Dedalus of Ulysses, 
whose emotional universe is centered around the ‘‘wetted-ashes” breath 
of his dead mother, the mother whom he had denied in death. 

And if the mother-son estrangement motif in Joyce can be traced back 
to its source in Ibsen by a fairly simple course, the same pattern of 
derivation can be marked out for Joyce’s definition of paternity as 
“apostolic succession.””#° As a matter of fact, the definition of paternity 
which is torturously arrived at in Ulysses is clearly tied in with Joyce’s 
own sense of the nature of the artist, with his attempt to relate his 
Artificer-Stephen to some genetic strain that would explain him. That 
is why Stephen is made to reject his own father, Simon Dedalus, as well 
as the proffer of fatherhood from Ulysses-Bloom, and to arrive, finally, 
at the bare, rock-bottom recognition that for the artist “paternity may 
be a legal fiction’’®® except as ‘‘apostolic succession”; that is, succession 
in the sense which Joyce had earlier adumbrated by his reference to 
himself as Ibsen’s “third minister.” 

Now it is no mere coincidence that in Joyce’s “Epilogue to Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts’,” Joyce, disguised as the spectre of Captain Alving, arises to 
“air a long suppressed opinion”’: 

My spouse bore me a blighted boy, 

Our slavey pupped a bouncing bitch. 
Paternity, thy name is joy 

When the wise sire knows which is which. 


Both swear I am the self-same man 
By whom their ‘nfants were begotten. 
Explain, fate, if you care or can 

Why one is sound and one is rotten.™ 


And the final stanza, an amusing recognition of the tragic and costly 
quid pro quo of all art: 


Nay more, were I not all I was, 

Weak, wanton, waster out and out, 
There would have been no world’s applause 
And damn all to write home about.™ 


49 See footnote 38. 
50 Joyce, Ulysses, Modern Library (New York, 1935), pp. 204-205. 
51 Gorman, op. cit., p. 226. 8 Tbid., p. 227. 
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This comparatively late statement is significant for the light it sheds on 
one of Joyce’s most enduring theses: Paternity as a legal fiction. 

Ibsen, through his immersion in the question of heredity, had betrayed 
a deep interest in “fathers and sons.” It is not accidental that both 
Brand and Peer Gynt, both highly autobiographical, are also alike 
fatherless. Meaningful too is the negative quality of Brand’s and Peer’s 
relationship to their mothers. Peer has only a kind of whimsical tolerance 
for the scolding, pious little Ase. Brand, as we have seen, rejects his 
mother with a withering denial of any filial love or bond. And in Ghosts 
paternity ‘“‘as a legal fiction,”’ to borrow Joyce’s phrase, is intrinsic to 
the nature of the entire psychological conflict, a conflict which out- 
weighs all the clinical and sociological “‘mplications for which the play 
is commonly valued. It was through Ibsen’s rejection of his own par- 
entage, then, that his emotional orphanhood must have forced upon 
him the very question Joyce was to explore even further in the Portrait* 
and in Ulysses. 

It becomes necessary now to return to the matter of self-imposed 
exile to see how it fostered in Joyce his choice of other, basic literary 
themes. And here, again, exile as a psychological condition produced a 
notable parallelism, in the perpetual, if unacknowledged, nostalgia ap- 
parent in the writings of Ibsen and Joyce. For just as almost everything 
Ibsen wrote was about Norway, so all Joyce’s work is about Ireland.™ 
Just as Ibsen “every day read Norwegian papers from the first page to 
the printer’s trademark at the end of the last’ so Joyce, in the same 
Italy which liberated Ibsen to immortalize Norway, devoured Dublin 
racing sheets, maps, streetcar tickets and other memorabilia sent on, at 
his request, by relatives and friends®* to keep him ever refreshed with 
the concrete feel of Dublin “dirty and dear.” And, possibly, remember- 
ing the bitter broadside Ibsen had dispatched to Norway on the occasion 
of a national holiday in 1872, in which the middle-aged exile gave ironic 
thanks to: 


My countrymen who filled for me deep bowls 
Of wholesome, bitter medicine, such as gave 
The poet, on the margin of the grave 

Fresh force to fight ... 


% The theme is clearly announced in the Portrait: ‘He felt that he was hardly of the one 
blood with them but stood rather to them in the mystical kinship of fosterage, foster child 
and foster brother,”’ p. 111. 

4 Naturally, it is absurd to argue from this, as does Boyd, that this makes Joyce a pecu- 
liarly Irish writer. The corresponding claim for Ibsen as a peculiarly Norwegian genius is 
equally suspect. 

* Zucker, op. cit., p. 144. 56 Gorman, op. cit., pp. 184-185, 188, 194. 
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My countrymen, who sped me o’er the wave 
In exile, with my griefs for pilgrim soles, 
My fears for burdens, doubts for staff, ... 


I send you thanks for gifts that help and harden, 
Thanks for each hour of purifying pain; 

Each plant that springs in my poetic garden 

Is rooted where your harshness poured its rain;... 


Joyce, from Pola in 1904, satirically attacked his Dublin contemporaries 
in The Holy Office, which he sent to all those mentioned in it, and of 
whom, in summation, he writes: 


But all these men of whom I speak 

Make me the sewer of their clique. 

That they may dream their dreamy dreams 
I carry off their filthy streams. 

For I can do those things for them 

Through which I lost my diadem; 

Those things for which Grandmother Church 
Left me severely in the lurch. 

Thus I relieve their timid arses, 

Perform my office of Katharsis.®* 


57 


And the transparently young, undisguisedly hurt ending in which he 
sees himself as: 


... the self-doomed, unafraid, 
Unfellowed, friendless and alone, 
Indifferent as the herring-bone, 

Firm as the mountain ridges where 

I flash my antlers on the air.... 

Though they may labor to the grave 

My spirit they shall never have. ... 

And though they spurn me from the door 
My soul shall spurn them evermore. 


Clearly, Joyce’s awareness at the age of twenty-two of the implica- 
tions of his “‘self-doomed,” ‘“‘unfellowed” exile derived in some measure 
from his familiarity with Ibsen’s early plight. And this consciousness of 
his position as man and artist undoubtedly dictated the choice of the 
exile pattern in the larger part of his work. It is significant that his one 
play is called Exiles; for the title links it at once with the earlier Portrait, 
in which the young artist announced his program of “silence, exile and 


57 Zucker, op. cit., p. 145. 58 Gorman, op. cit., pp. 138-139, 140. 


5° Tbid., pp. 140-141. 
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cunning,” and, again, it points to the later Ulysses in which the pro- 
tagonist, Ulysses-Bloom is the exile in a strange land, while Artificer- 
Stephen is an exile in his own. 


THE ARTIST 


Exiles is united to its source When We Dead Awaken, not because of 
the superficial structural likeness of a recoupling of principals®® but 
because its central problem, like that of Ibsen’s “epilogue,”’ is the nature 
of the artist. And as in When We Dead Awaken the subject induced the 
consideration of a related one; that is, the nature of love as it is predi- 
cated on the personality of the artist. Ibsen did not answer his questions, 
unless one wishes so to interpret the avalanche of snow which engulfs 
Rubek and Irene at the moment of their belated affirmation of love. But 
that over-simplifies what, in this last play, is really a more complex 
matrix of meaning. For Ibsen the roots of this inquiry went deeply into 
his history. In Brand the outlines of his speculation about the nature of 
the artist had been framed in ethical terms. True, Brand was a minister 
but as Ibsen wrote to Georg Brandes “I should have been quite able to 
apply the same syllogism with equal propriety to a sculptor or a politician 
as to a clergyman.” 

In Peer Gynt such examination is more incidental to his main intention 
but crops up in the famous passage in which Peer hears the funeral 
oration delivered in honor of the man who fifty years before had muti- 


lated himself in order to escape military service.* This man had lived 
high in the waste areas of the mountains, perilously eking out a liveli- 
hood for himself and his family.“ And, as with Ibsen, 


Words which resound in other people’s hearts were meaningless to him as tinkling 
bells; Family, Country,—all that’s best and brightest—was blurred and hidden 
by a veil of tears. But never did I know a man so humble... he carried with 
him the sense of guilt which showed as plainly on him as did the blush of shame 
upon his cheek and his four fingers hidden in his pocket. . . . He was a bad citizen, 
no doubt; for Church and State alike, a sterile tree; but up there on the rocky 


Levin, op. cit., p. 21. 

51 Brand, p. lxxix. In 1887 Ibsen wrote to a friend: “Brand came about as the result of 
something I had lived through . . . I felt it necessary to free myself through poetic forms 
from something which I had inwardly done with.” Although the tone differs, this is not too 
remote from Joyce’s squib on the function of the artist qua “Katharsis.” 

~ Halvdan Koht, The Life of Ibsen, 2 vols. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1931), 1, 
277. 

6 Self-mutilation, apart from its literal meaning, is suggestive as a symbol of self-imposed 
exile; a voluntary cutting oneself off from one’s own—that is, family, country, etc. 

*Tbsen, Henrik, Eleven Plays, Modern Library (New York, no date), pp. 452-454. 
I do not quote the Archer verse translation of this passage because the meaning seems need- 
lessly obscured. 
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mountainside, in the small circle of his hearth and home, where his work lay, 
there I say, he was great, because he was himself. "Twas only there the metal 
he was made of could ring true.® 


Now, even before Brand, Ibsen had dealt with the nature of the artist 
in a play, which strictly considered, really marks his first attempt to 
break with historical materials. That play was the brilliant, witty and 
now much-neglected Love’s Comedy, a drawing-room comedy in epigram- 
matic verse, full of “maiden aunts and tea.’ Halvdan Koht has pointed 
out that apart from the play’s obvious intention to satirize various kinds 
of love in society, “The drama is sharpened at last into a torturing 
question to which it gives no answer: It is impossible to harmonize life 
and ideals.”®’ And it is significant that this conflict is developed around 
a young poet, Falk, who is the protagonist.** Thus, although it is not 
narrowed down as finely as Ibsen, when ending his career, was to do it in 
When We Dead Awaken, the basic problem is similar: can the artist 
reconcile the claims of reality and human love with those of the imagina- 
tion? Early in the play we find Falk heralding the idea which has come 
to be inextricably associated with Ibsen’s ethical doctrine: “See, Per- 
sonality’s one aim and end / Is to be independent, free and true.’’®® And 
the secret image the young poet-playwright had of himself is put into 
the mouth of his beloved Svanhild, who sees Falk as “the young un- 
masker of the Obsolete’’”® and vows that “If you make war on lies / I 
stand a trusty armour-bearer by your side.’ Yet, with surprising firm- 
ness the lovers make their mutual renunciation because, as the young 
poet puts it “Love with Life may not espoused be / Till, loosed from 
longing and from wild desire, / It soars into the heaven of memory!” 
And, uplifted, he exclaims in a typically nineteenth century mood of 
aspiration: 


Each must wage his warfare single-handed, without moan. 


The poet, yes; for poets all men are 

Who see through all their labors, mean or great, 
In pulpit or in schoolroom, church or state, 

The Ideal’s lone beacon splendour flame afar. 


8 Jbid., p. 454. Another Gyntian strain in Joyce’s work appears in the brothel scene in 
Ulysses. Here, the device of the interchange of personalities (while related to the Circe 
story and to the Walpurgis Nacht scene in Goethe’s Faust) seems also to have been influ- 
enced by the episode in the insane asylum in Peer Gynt. (See Act IV, Scene xiii.) 

66 Written in Christiania in 1862. Ibsen, Works, 1, 297. 67 Koht, op. cit., 1, 192. 

68 A sprightlier fellow than one might expect from his closeness to the author! 

69 Works, op. cit., 1, 364. 7 Tbid., p. 430. 

11 [bid., p. 423. Ibid., p. 470. 
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Yes, upward is my flight; the winged steed 
Is saddled; I am strong for noble deed. 


I go to scale the Future’s possibilities.” 


In The Master Builder, written thirty years after Love’s Comedy, Ibsen 
again takes up, but with far greater subtlety and complexity, the 
dilemma of the artist; this time, of one who has failed “‘to scale the 
Future’s possibilities.” Solness, the master-builder, is a cruel portrait 
in which the autobiographical features are readily apparent.” 

And, finally, in When We Dead Awaken, the play Ibsen envisioned as 
an “epilogue” to his life’s work, there is presented a recapitulation in 
symbolic terms of the painfully probing question with which he always 
confronted himself: What is the nature of the artist, and does the artist 
by his very nature exclude himself from the fulfillment and the claims of 
human love? As is almost inevitable in a play grounded in such deeply 
ethico-psychological inquiry, the issue is presented in somewhat ex- 
aggerated terms. Thus, when the sculptor, Rubek, tells Irene that he 
had denied her love because, as the model for his masterpiece, he felt 
that should he desire her with his senses his “‘soul would be profaned so 
that I should be unable to accomplish what I was striving for,” she 
reduces his dilemma to the baldest possible level: “The work of art first; 
after it, the human being.” Later Ulfheim, the bear-hunter, symboli- 
cally describes the dilemma of the artist as creator when he warns 
Rubek of the approaching storm: “... Presently you may get to a 
tight place where you can go neither forward or back. And then you 
stick fast, Professor! Mountainfast, as we hunters call it.’ 

Ibsen, as I have intimated, does not solve the problems he poses. The 
artist and his server perish; and Maia, his young wife, crude, animal, and 
healthy, is heard singing triumphantly in the valley, while the shadowy 
Sister of Mercy makes the sign of the cross over the lovers. Her “Pax 
vobiscum” implies, perhaps, an ultimate absolution similar to that of 
Marguerite in Faust. The tentative, and by no means resolved, conclusion 
of When We Dead Awaken seems to be: The artist and those who tangle 
with him perish in splendor on the heights; the healthy, the normal, who 
accept the claims of the world, survive—in the valley. 

It is fortunate indeed, then, that the seventeen year old Dublin lad 
saw clearly when first examining this play that it was not the characters, 
nor the action which are the first things, but, rather, 


® Ibid., pp. 471-472, 481. 

™ Weigand develops the analogies with Ibsen’s life very fully. See Hermann J. Weigand, 
The Modern Ibsen (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925), pp. 299-309. 

™ Works, x1, 405. %8 Tbid., p. 480. 
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the naked drama—either the perception of a great truth, or the opening up of a 
great question, or a conflict which is almost independent of the conflicting actors, 
and has been and is of far-reaching importance—this is what primarily rivets 
our attention.”” 


And it is twelve years later, in exile, that Exiles marks Joyce’s reopening 
of “a great question,” the question that had been raised in When We 
Dead Awaken. But Joyce works in with this problem a related one, which 
Ibsen had treated in The Lady from the Sea. Professor Weigand has 
stated the kernel of that play admirably: 


Ibsen was aware that his own chronic state of irritation feeding on the in- 
adequacy of the real to the ideal, caused much of his best energy to be dissipated 
in the merely negative attitude of protest against life. How to utilize this energy 
and turn it from a drain on his vitality into a positive, creative force; how to 
work his way toward constructive affirmation of life without yielding to com- 
promise—that was the problem for which Ibsen temporarily believed himself to 
have found the solution in the formula of responsibility and freedom.”® 


It is true that Exiles bears many superficial resemblances to When 
We Dead Awaken. To name only some: both male protagonists are 
artists who have returned to their homelands from exile—Rubek is a 
sculptor; Richard Rowan a writer. The male opposition in Evxiles, the 
satyr-like Robert Hand, is a more refined Irish descendent of the Gyntian 
bear-hunter, Ulfheim. Of Joyce’s two women, Bertha Rowan, simple, 
loyal, generous, a server like Irene, yet seems to reflect Maia’s childlike 
qualities; while Beatrice Justice, the intellectual, is rather vague and 
negative in quality, perhaps a projection of the bleaker qualities of 
Irene—one who is denied self-fulfillment. 

Nevertheless, in its development of the idea of freedom from com- 
pulsion and of self-imposed responsibility as central to love, Exiles is 
even closer to The Lady from the Sea.”* In Act 11, when Richard con- 
fronts Robert with his intended seduction of his wife, the latter challenges 
him to a contest of passion based on the raked-up ashes of Richard’s 
youthful theories. He asks Richard to free him. And when Richard 
refuses, he says, “You allow me then?” But Richard, like Wangel, 
replies, “free yourself.”®° Earlier he has explained his motivation in 
language reminiscent of Wangel’s attitude toward Ellida. He is guilty, 
he says, toward Bertha, 


because I would not suffer her to give to another what was hers and not mine 


77 Joyce, Ibsen’s New Drama, p. 29. 78 Weigand, op. cit., p. 235. 

79 The climax of that play is reached with Wangel’s decision not to influence the choice 
his wife must make between himself and the Stranger. “ . .. now you can choose in freedom; 
and on your own responsibility, Ellida.’’ Works, rx, 407. 80 Joyce, Exiles, p. 90. 
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to give, because I accepted from her her loyalty and made her life poorer in love. 
That is my fear. That I should stand between her and any moments of life that 
should be hers, between her and you, between her and anyone, between her and 
anything.* 


And finally, when Bertha, in her distraction over the compulsive de- 
mands of the “Stranger” (here, Robert Hand) and her husband’s love, 
asks for the latter to decide for her, Richard, like Wangel, replies: “Give 
yourself to him if you desire or if you can.’’® 

Bertha does spend the night with Robert who, later, tries to convince 
Richard that no relationship was consummated. Bertha offers to tell 
Richard the truth, but he replies that he will never know. And in the 
swelling, unresolved chords of the closing speeches, so evocative of the 
closing notes of Little Eyolf and When We Dead Awaken, Richard takes 
the final Ibsenian stand on love and responsibility but pushed to its 
furthest, romantic limits: 


(Gazing at her and speaking as if to an absent person) I have wounded my soul 
for you—a deep wound of doubt which can never be healed. I can never know, 
never in this world, I do not wish to know or to believe. I do not care. It is not 
in the darkness of belief, that I desire you. But in restless, living and wounding 
doubt. To hold you by no bonds, even of love, to be united with you in body 
and soul in utter nakedness—for this I longed. . . .8 


In short, what Joyce has done, and not on the level of slavish imita- 
tion, either, is to restate the problem of When We Dead Awaken and to 
answer it in terms of the affirmative doctrine of freedom and responsi- 
bility which is the core of The Lady from the Sea. If Exiles is not an 
altogether successful play, it is not because of its derivations. It is rather 
because while Exiles involves profound issues, its implications are 
narrowed by centering them on the fairly negligible matter of a seduction. 
The most positive note in Exiles, although one which is merely sketched 
in and left hanging in mid-air, develops when the rivals, watching Rich- 
ard’s little son, Archie, a fresh and sturdy child of six, agree that perhaps 
in him lies the freedom they both, each in his own fashion, seek. 

But it was in Ulysses that Joyce really succeeded in delineating in its 
most delicate convolutions the organism of the artist. And Stephen 
Dedalus, whose autobiographical weighting is heavy, is the “figure in 
the foreground” which Rubek-Ibsen had described to Irene in When We 
Dead Awaken: 


I have placed myself in the group: In front, beside a fountain... sits a man 
weighted down with guilt, who cannot quite free himself from the earth-crust. 
I call him remorse for a ruined life. He sits there and dips his fingers in the 


" Ibid., p. 86. Ibid., p. 86. Ibid., p. 154. 
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pearly stream—to work them clean—and he is gnawed and tortured by the 
thought that never, never will he succeed. Never in all eternity will he attain to 
freedom and the new life. He will remain forever prisoned in his hell. 


But this must not be taken to mean that Stephen’s situation is Joyce’s 
comment on man; it is his, like Ibsen’s, comment only on the cost art 
exacts from the man.® But that Ulysses itself, as a total work of art, 
seems to epitomize Ibsen’s description of Rubek’s “masterpiece” which 
as he worked over it became “more complex” with “more imagery” 
until he had to include the world: 


I expanded the plinth—made it wide and spacious; and on it I placed a segment 
of the curving, bursting earth. And up from the fissures of the soil there swarm 
men and women with dimly suggested animal faces. Women and men—as | 
knew them in real life . . .% 


is apparent to any student of its abundant, vivid multiplicity of char- 
acters, its “curving, bursting’ earthiness and vitality. 

In Ulysses, however, the influence of Ibsen on Joyce has become 
refined of any terminological, allusive, or structural analogies. What 
remains of the impulse that was one of the most fecund strains in Joyce’s 
cultural heritage through 1914, the year of the composition of Evxiles, 
are the skeletal, philosophical orientations he had by then assimilated 
and made thoroughly his own. They are, most basically, the themes of 
exile and that of the nature of the artist as man and citizen: the Stephen 
of Ulysses, like the self-mutilated peasant in Peer Gynt, is a “‘bad citizen 
... for Church and State a sterile tree.” And a supplementary theme 
which integrates the first two is that of the nature of human, sexual love. 


THE MAN 


It must not be supposed that because Ibsen’s overt influence becomes 
less apparent in Joyce’s life and work after 1914 that an intellectual and 
emotional relationship which had so fructified him can be neatly disposed 
of with a year-mark. We have already noted that as recently as 19344 
performance of Ghosts moved Joyce to a fine poem. Mr. Levin has use- 
fully pointed out allusions to Ibsen’s plays (“peers and gints”) in 
Finnegan’s Wake, completed in 1939;87 and that the hero of that work, 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker (Here Comes Everybody), “‘is formally 
introduced as Bygmester Finnegan in emulation of Ibsen’s Master 


84 Works, x1, 449, 450. 
85 For a fuller discussion of Joyce’s drawing of the artist and the creative process I 
must refer the reader elsewhere. See my article cited in footnote 38. 

86 Works, op. cit., x1, 448. 87 Levin, op. cit., p. 184. 
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Builder.’’** What is even more interesting, however, than these refer- 
ential factors is Mr. Levin’s comment on the closeness of the conclusions 
that can be drawn from Finnegan’s Wake and, among other modern 
works, When We Dead Awaken: “Destruction, decadence and death 
are the preconditions of fertility.”*® A closer study of Finnegan’s Wake 
(in the main, as yet, an uncharted territory)*** may throw up even more 
Ibsenian materials. But it is worth remarking before we leave this subject 
that if the literary parallelism between Ibsen and Joyce seems to grow 
thinner after 1914, Joyce as late as 1918 ranked Ibsen above Shake- 
speare as a playwright.” 

In addition, Joyce’s views on the State, on politics, and on the Church 
were remarkably close to Ibsen’s. Like Ibsen after 1864, Joyce divorced 
himself all his life from any political activity of either a literary or a 
practical nature. Yet, to assume as do critics like David Daiches that 
Joyce was politically immature and undeveloped is to falsify the pic- 
ture.*! The best proof of Joyce’s, like Ibsen’s, really acute political 
intelligence can be found in a strikingly prophetic letter on Irish politics 
written from Rome in 1906, perhaps from the very eating-house which 
Ibsen had frequented and where Joyce became a habitué.® To Stanislaus, 
his younger brother, Joyce wrote: 


... The Irish proletariat has yet to be created. A feudal peasantry exists, scrap- 
ing the soil, but this would with a national revival or with a definite preponder- 
ance of England surely disappear. .. . I quite see that the Church is still, as it 
was in the time of Adrian IV the enemy of Ireland, but I think her time is 
almost up. For Sinn Fein or Imperialism will conquer the present Ireland.™ 


Yet, as Mr. Gorman notes, at this time Sinn Fein as a political instru- 
ment was only one year old.“ And, most significantly, in this letter 
Joyce adds: “If the Irish programme did not insist on the Irish language, 
I suppose I could call myself a nationalist.”” The significance of this 
statement is that it underscores Joyce’s, like Ibsen’s, inability to com- 
promise, either on the social or political level, with anything that tended 
to impinge upon the free nature of art, with any program which would 
preclude the hope for Ireland expressed by Robert Hand in Exiles: “Tf 


88 Tbid., p. 154. 89 Tbid., pp. 204-205. 

8% Since this article was written, A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake by Joseph Campbell 
and Henry Morton Robinson has been published. This study would seem to suggest further 
Ibsenian sources (on the allusive level, at least) for various passages in Finnegans Wake. 

* Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of Ulysses (New York: Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, 1934), p. 179. 

" David Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930). % Gorman, op. cit., p. 164. 

Ibid., p. 186. Thid. 
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Ireland is to become a new Ireland she must first become European.” 
That is what you are here for, Richard. Some day we shall have to choose 
between England and Europe.” 

And, happily, this intransigence brought both the master and his 
disciple the fullest rewards of history. For Ibsen and Joyce have become 
part of the mainstream of Western culture. Ibsen, dying uncomfortably 
in the Christiania he could never quite accept as “home,” and Joyce, 
dying amidst chaos and war in Switzerland, a refugee from the France 
he had begun to think of as “home,” both, in their continued lifetimes, 
contributed, through over a century, fruitful toil and unceasing warfare 
for the free growth of the human personality and imagination. 

VIVIENNE Kocu MACcLEop 

Columbia University 


% Compare with Ibsen’s letter to Georg Brandes, Jan. 30, 1875: “Why do you and all of 
us whose standpoint is a European one, occupy such an isolated position at home? . . . be- 
cause the people at home think parochially, feel parochially, and regard everything from 
a parochial .. . point of view. . . . Only entire nations can join in great intellectual move- 
ments....A change in the theory of life and of the world is not a parochial matter; 
and we Scandinavians, as compared with the other European nations, have not yet got 
beyond the parish-council standpoint. And do you ever find a parish-council looking for, 
and preparing the way for “‘the third kingdom.” Letters of Henrik Ibsen, trans). by John 
Nelson Laurvik and Mary Morison (New York: Fox Duffield and Company, 1905), p. 209. 

% Joyce, Exiles, p. 45. 


LVI 


DEUTSCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE ALS 
GEISTESGESCHICHTE 


Ein Riickblick 


I 


ER Vorgang, wie in Deutschland die neue Richtung in unserer Dis- 

ziplin und in den anderen Geisteswissenschaften sich gegen den 
Positivismus durchgesetzt hat, ist zu bekannt, um hier noch einmal er- 
zahlt werden zu miissen. Er ist ein Stiick der Geschichte des modernen 
Geisteslebens . . . ein, wie ich glaube, im Ganzen abgeschlossenes Stiick. 
Ich darf nur daran erinnern, wie es begann. Im Kampf gegen die Vor- 
herrschaft der Naturwissenschaften und ihre Methoden wurde der Be- 
griff der Geisteswissenschaft bestimmter als zuvor herausgebildet. Seit 
Wilhelm Dilthey versteht man unter Geisteswissenschaften das Ensemble 
der Disziplinen, welche “die geschichtlich-gesellschaftliche Wirklichkeit 
zu ihrem Gegenstand haben,” die Wissenschaften vom Menschen. Man 
kann diese Entwicklung als Teil eines neuen Idealismus begreifen, wie 
er allgemein um die Jahrhundertwende in den Kiinsten und Wissen- 
schaften hervortrat. Aber man muf betonen, daf der “‘Geist,’’ von dem 
hier die Rede war, keine metaphysischen Qualitéten besa und nichts 
zu tun hatte mit der objektiven Weltvernunft, dem absoluten Geist 
Hegels. Die Denkweise, die jetzt herrschte, war eine Philosophie des — 
Lebens. Der Begriff des Lebens war hier der oberste, der fundamentale 
Begriff. Der Geist schafft kein Leben, er gestaltet und reflektiert, ver- 
steht es nur. ‘Aus dem, was gelebt, geschaut wird, stammen alle Aus- 
legungen” (Dilthey, Schriften, v111, 229). Dichtung, lehrte Dilthey, ist 
ein Organ des Lebensverstindnisses . . . eines Verstehens, das tiefer, der 
Unergriindlichkeit des Lebens angemessener ist als rationales Forschen 
und Erklaren. Den einzelnen Akt, in dem das geschieht, nannte Dilthey 
“Erlebnis”—ein konzentrierter Akt, der von der “‘Totalitat des Seelen- 
lebens,” vom “ganzen Gemiit” (v, 172) getragen wird. Diltheys Lehre 
war ein Protest gegen die Versuche einer neuen Aufklirung, das indi- 
viduelle Leben und seine geistigen Schépfungen als gesetzmafigen Ablauf 
aufzufassen. Das menschliche Individuum erscheint als zu komplex und 
zu geheimnisvoll in seiner Totalitat. Hier handelt es sich nicht um 
Gleichformigkeit und regelmafige Wiederkehr, sondern um konkrete Be- 
sonderheit, um ein unerschépflich Neues. Eben darin hat das Individuum 
seinen eigentiimlichen Wert. “Individuum est ineffabile.” Die Geistes- 
wissenschaften, welche die Werke und Aeufserungen des Menschen zum 
Gegenstand haben, miissen andere Kategorien der Interpretation an- 
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wenden, als die Naturwissenschaften. Seelisch-geistige Zusammenhinge 
und Einheiten kann man nur verstehen, nicht kausal erklaren und ana- 
lytisch auseinanderlegen. Das gilt auch fiir die Phaenomene der Kunst. 
Das Interesse verschiebt sich nun vom psychologischen Prozess der 
Entstehung auf den weltanschaulichen Gehalt des Werkes und auf 
seinen Charakter als Ausdruck einer individuellen Erfahrung. Die alte 
Wahrheit trat wieder hervor, dafi ein Dichtwerk kein Kompositum ist. 
Man sah, daf es sich nicht ableiten lieS aus einzelnen Eindriicken und 
Erinnerungen, aus der Bekanntschaft mit Biichern und fremden Dich- 
tungen. An die Stelle des kausalen Zusammenhangs setzte Dilthey den 
Begriff der Struktur. Darunter verstand er die innere ‘“‘Gliederung eines 
Ganzen,” eine im Wechsel der Gehalte “permanente Form.” Dieser unter 
der Wirkung der Erfahrungen ‘‘erworbene Zusammenhang”’ des inneren 
Lebens gibt der individuellen Seele und ihren kiinstlerischen AeuSerungen 
ihre charakteristische Einheit. 

Dilthey hat eine tiefere und richtigere Auffassung des dichterischen 
Lebens und Schaffens gelehrt. Er hat ein neues Verstindnis der Be- 
ziehung zwischen Leben und Kunst, zwischen Lebenserfahrung und 
Phantasie in die Wege geleitet. Andere Tendenzen wirkten in der gleichen 
Richtung. Nach 1900 trat dem mechanischen, anti-teleologischen Evo- 
lutionismus ein Neo-Vitalismus entgegen. Gegen die experimentelle Psy- 
chologie wandte sich eine Verstehenspsychologie, gegen den anti-metha- 
physischen Rationalismus (dem tibrigens Dilthey selbst noch recht 
nahestand) eine neue Metaphysik des Lebens (Bergson), eine Rehabili- 
tierung der intuitiven Erkenntnisweise, endlich sogar ein ausgesprochener 
Anti-Intellektualismus. Wenn es noch eines Beweises bedarf, daf das 
geistige Leben eines Zeitalters wirklich eine Einheit ist, so darf man auf 
die Entstehung der neuen literaturwissenschaftlichen Richtung aus der 
gegen den Positivismus gerichteten Gesamttendenz am Jahrhundertende 
als auf ein klares Beispiel hinweisen. 

Denn dies war die Grundthese der Geistesgeschichte: daf die einzelnen 
Gebiete des geistigen Lebens ‘‘Auswirkungen des Gesamtgeistes” 
(Unger) der Epoche sind; dafi man die einzelnen Phinomene im Zu- 
sammenhang ihres geschichtlichen Lebens auffassen mu. Wie auch bei 
der menschlichen Individualitaét die einzelnen AeuSerungen und Hand- 
lungen nur aus der Einheit der Person verstanden werden kénnen. 


Hab ich des Menschen Kern erst untersucht, 
So wei} ich auch sein Wollen und sein Handeln. 


Oder, wie Ranke sagt: ‘‘In seinem vollen Lichte wird das Einzelne nie- 
mals erscheinen, als wenn es in seinem allgemeinen Verhiltnis aufgefaft 
wird.” Die oft erérterte Frage von Analyse und Synthese betrifft nur die 
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Praxis. Es versteht sich, daf man zu allgemeinen Vorstellungen nur 
durch die breiteste Kenntnis des Einzelnen gelangen kann. Geschicht- 
liche Synthesen sind umso wertvoller, je dichter ihr Gewebe ist. 

In Dilthey verband sich der eingentliche historische Sinn, der Sinn 
namlich fiir das Einmalige, Individuelle der Phinomene, aufs gliick- 
lichste mit dem systematischen Denken des Geschichtsphilosophen—die 
Tradition der grofien “‘Historischen Schule” mit derjenigen Hegels. Aber 
der Spiirsinn fiir das Individuelle und sein Leben war bei ihm vorherr- 
schend. Zum Bau eines wirklichen Systems reichte seine Kraft nicht. Die 
villige Historisierung des Denkens drohte in einen grenzenlosen Rela- 
tivismus der Werte auszuarten—Symptom einer Ermattung der mora- 
lischen und handelnden Energien. Niemals noch hatte es eine solche 
Fahigkeit des geschichtlichen Verstehens gegeben, wie in diesem “Hi- 
storismus.” Aber alles war am Ende gleichwertig als Aeuferung des 
Lebens, das sich in immer neuen geschichtlichen Individuationen reali- 
siert. Was ist da noch Wahrheit und Gréfe? Wo gewann man Mafistibe 
fiir eine wertende Unterscheidung? Es schien nur noch wechselnde 
“Aspekte” des an sich unfafbaren, flieSenden Lebens zu geben, von denen 
jeder einseitig ist und darum nur eine relative Wahrheit enthalt. Damit 
war man schlieSlich auf einem andern Weg wieder bei der Skepsis des 
Positivismus angelangt. ‘“Die Wissenschaft verdammt nicht und ent- 
schuldigt nicht; sie stellt fest und erklart,”’ hatte H. Taine gesagt. Nur 
da man jetzt nicht mehr erkliren, sondern verstehen wollte. Der be- 
trachtende Geist schwamm “‘in einem Aether von Méglichkeiten” (Dil- 
they). Fiir die Literaturwissenschaft hatte diese auferste Historisierung 
die bedenkliche Folge, daf8 das Gefiihl fiir kiinstlerische Qualitat verfiel 
und mit ihm das kritische Urteil. Eine normative Aesthetik hat dieses 
Zeitalter nicht hervorgebracht. GroSe Kunst, kleine Kunst—alles hatte 
seine geschichtliche Qualitat und schien nur von dieser Seite her interes- 
sant. Max Weber, der grofSe Soziologe, versuchte das quilende Dilemma 
aufzuheben, indem er zwischen historischer Interpretation und Wertung 
radikal unterschied. Der Historiker, meinte er, liefere nur das Material 
fiir wertende Entscheidungen, die eine Sache der Persénlichkeit seien. 
Aber die junge Generation fiihlte sich unbehaglich, wenn sie den Wissen- 
schaftler und den Menschen, Wissen und Urteil derart trennte. 

Auch die andere philosophische Richtung, bei der die deutsche Litera- 
turwissenschaft in die Schule ging, vermochte keine dsthetische Wert- 
lehre zu begriinden: die Phinomenologie. Um Edmund Husserl und seinen 
Schiiler, den faszinierenden Max Scheler, sammelte sich zu Beginn des 
Jahrhunderts in Gottingen ein Kreis junger Gelehrter, dem mehrere 
Germanisten angehdrten. In einer Beziehung wirkte diese Philosophie in 
der gleichen Richtung wie Dilthey: auch sie stand im Gegensatz zur 
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positivistischen Psychologie. Dilthey war selber immer mehr von jeder 
psychologischen Begriindung der Geisteswissenschaften abgekommen. 
Der in den Gebilden der geschichtlichen Welt sich objektivierende 
“Geist,” so lehrte er nun, sei der Gegenstand des interpretatorischen 
Verstehens. ‘‘Das Verstehen dieses Geistes ist nicht psychologische Er- 
kenntnis” (Schriften, v1, 85). Gegen Nietzsche betonte er, da wir die 
menschliche Natur “nicht durch Introspektion erfassen” (vir, 250), 
sondern nur aus ihren geschichtlichen Aeufferungen kennen lernen 
kénnen. Ohne die systematischen Positionen der Phinomenologie zu 
iibernehmen, lernten die Literaturwissenschaftler von ihr etwas Allge- 
meines, eine Art der Betrachtung. Man hatte die subjektivistische “‘Ein- 
fiihlungs”-Haltung aufzugeben und sich auf das Essentielle der Phino- 
mene zu konzentrieren. Es galt, unbeeinflu8t durch Vorwissen und ab- 
strakte Mafistibe, sie in ihrer Eigenart rein aufzufassen und ihr mit 
“Augen des Geistes” (wie Goethe sagen wiirde) erschautes “Wesen” 
sorgsam zu beschreiben. ‘‘Wesensschau” nannte man diese Verstehens- 
weise. Wenn etwa die ritterliche “Hohe Minne” betrachtet wurde, so 
fragte man nicht nach ihrer kulturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung, sondern 
nach dem Wesen der Sache selbst, nach der darin erscheinenden typi- 
schen Seelenhaltung. 

Wenn die Literaturwissenschaft so von philosophischem Denken 
durchdrungen wurde und mit philosophischen Denkmitteln arbeitete, so 
war das keine neue Erscheinung. Man kehrte damit nur zu der engen 
Gemeinschaft zwischen Philosophie und Literaturgeschichte zuriick, wie 
sie vor dem Positivismus bestanden hatte. Philosophen nahmen auch 
jetzt wieder Anteil an unserer Arbeit (Karl Joél, Ernst Cassirer, Georg 
Simmel, Heinrich Rickert, Nicolai Hartmann). Forderte nicht der Gegen- 
stand selbst diese Aufhebung der Fachgrenzen? Unter allen modernen 
Literaturen ist die deutsche am meisten mit philosophischer Spekulation 
gesdttigt. Manche der bedeutendsten Autoren gehéren gradezu beiden 
Reichen an, von Gottsched, Lessing und Hamann bis zu Nietzsche. Eine 
so komplexe Erscheinung wie die Romantik war nur durch eine zugleich 
asthetische und philosophische Betrachtungsweise in ihrer Ganzheit zu 
erfassen. Rudolf Hayms grofie Monographie wurde denn auch, neben 
Diltheys ‘‘Schleiermacher,”’ Grundlage und Muster fiir die neue Roman- 
tik-Forschung, die eine der unbestreitbarsten Leistungen der geistesge- 
schichtlichen Literaturwissenschaft ist. Schlie®lich gilt allgemein, daf die 
Poesie under den Kiinsten die ideenhafteste, gedanklichste ist. 


II 


Nach Umfang und Gehalt stellt sich H. A. Korffs Geschichte der 
idealistischen Epoche als der bedeutendste Versuch dar, Literaturge- 
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schichte durchaus als Geistesgeschichte zu schreiben. Korff fiihrt die 
Mannigfaltigkeit der individuellen Werke auf eine kleine Zahl von 
Grundideen zuriick, indem er sie als symbolische Verkérperungen dieser 
Ideen auffaft. Zwischen den Ideen selbst nimmt er einen Zusammenhang 
an, der die innere Einheit des Zeitalters bildet. Dem systematischen 
Ordnungsprinzip verbindet sich ein entwicklungsgeschichtlicher Begriff: 
es wird behauptet, daf in der konkreten Entfaltung der Ideen eine innere 
Logik herrsche. Hegels Dialektik und die Ansichten der modernen 
Lebensphilosophie durchdringen sich in dieser Lehre. Ein Dreischritt 
der geschichtlichen Bewegung fiihrt vom Unbewuften zum Bewuften, 
endlich zum Ausgleich, zur Synthese von Freiheit und Gesetzlichkeit. 
Est ist sicherlich méglich, den Ablauf vom Sturm und Drang zur Klassik 
und Romantik mit dieser Formel, die auf die Identitatsphilosophie zu- 
riickgeht, zu schematisieren. Aber der geschichtliche Prozef hat hier 
nicht mehr einen metaphysischen Sinn. Ideen fat Korff nicht als Aeus- 
serungen einer im Geschichtsprozef sich realisierenden Weltvernunft, 
sondern als menschliche Leistungen. Er sieht in ihnen Versuche des den- 
kenden Geistes, den Lebensvorgingen einen Sinn zu geben und so mit der 
Problematik des Lebens fertig zu werden. In dieser nie abgeschlossenen 
Auseinandersetzung gibt es kein bestandiges Element, nur ein immer- 
wahrendes Kommen und Gehen zeitgebundener Deutungen. Diese hi- 
storische Relativierung der Ideen erinnert an H. Hettners Literaturge- 
schichte, in der Korff ein Muster fiir sein eigenes Unternehmen sah. Fiir 
Hettner waren Ideen geistige Forderungen, antreibende Ideale, vertreten 
und ausgesprochen durch grofe Persénlichkeiten. Aber die moderne 
Ideengeschichte unterscheidet sich von der des 19. Jahrhunderts durch 
die Konsequenz, mit welcher sie den Versuch durchfiihrt, an die Stelle 
der alten, monographisch fortschreitenden Dichtergeschichte eine sy- 
stematisch aufgebaute Entwicklungsgeschichte der geistigen Haltungen 
und der weltanschaulichen Gedanken zu setzen. Das Biographische ist 
bei Korff auf ein Mindestmafi reduziert, der Zusammenhang zwischen 
der konkreten Lebenserfahrung und ihrer Deutung im Denken wird 
kaum beachtet. Die Gefahr, daf die einzelnen Werke bei einer so ab- 
strahierenden Betrachtung véllig verschwinden, wird aber aufs gliick- 
lichste vermieden. Von dem mit Klarheit erfaSten und dargestellten 
geistigen Zusammenhang, dem allgemeinen weltanschaulichen Habitus 
des Zeita'ters, wendet sich die Darstellung zuriick zu den Einzelwerken, 
die nun im Lichte eines neuen Verstindnisses dastehen. Wie hier ein 
entschiedener Wille am Werke ist, das scheinbar Bekannte auf eine neue 
Art zu deuten, durch die Kruste der iiberlieferten Kritik durchzustoSen 
zum Phinomen selbst, iiberall selber zu sehen, dies macht wohl den 
stirksten Reiz des bedeutenden Versuches aus. Korffs Haltung fiihrt 
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freilich dazu, daf die Arbeit friiherer Forschung auch da ungenutzt 
bleibt, wo der Verfasser aus ihr hatte lernen kénnen. Die Neigung zu 
subjektiven, spontanen Deutungen ist in Korffs Werk gréfer, als kri- 
tischere Zeitalter es ertragen hitten ... Zeitalter, die Gelehrsamkeit 
schitzten und an eine ‘‘commonwealth of science” glaubten. 

Dadurch, daf Korff nicht mehr vom Zusammenhang zwischen Er- 
lebnis und Dichtung ausgeht, wird seine Darstellung in hohem Maf 
abstrakt. Einen andern Versuch in der gleichen Richtung und gleichfalls 
von lebensphilosophischen Grundthesen aus, hat Rudolf Unger unter. 
nommen. Er geht von Diltheys These aus, daf Dichtung “Lebens- 
deutung”’ sei. Die Problemgeschichte, wie die Philosophen sie betreiben, 
will er im Gebiet der Literatur anbauen. Er behauptet, wenn man die in 
der Literatur ausgesprochenen Weltanschauungen herausanalysiert, 
trete in ihrer geschichtlichen Abfolge eine kontinuierliche Entwicklung 
des spekulativen Denkens zu Tage. Er beschrankt sich dabei auf die 
fundamentalsten Probleme, auf die grofen, ewigen Fragen des Daseins. 
Unger selbst und andere, von ihm beeinflu®te Forscher, haben eine 
Reihe von Monographien veréffentlicht iiber die Probleme des Todes, der 
Liebe, der Freundschaft in einzelnen Epochen. Diese Untersuchungen 
unterscheiden nicht zwischen philosophischem Gedankenstoff und dich- 
terischer Vision, spekulativer Weltbetrachtung und symbolisierender 
Darstellung. Das Ergebnis sind geistesgeschichtliche Material- oder 
Motivsammlungen. Die Literaturgeschichte wird, wie Unger selbst sagt, 
hier als “Vorarbeit” fiir eine allgemeine Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Weltanschauungen aufgefaSt. Wieder wird eine Seite des Gesamtphi- 
nomens Kunst isoliert und zum alleinigen Gegenstand der Literaturge- 
schichte gemacht. Dichtungen sind aber nicht Beitrige zur Lésung 
philosophischer Probleme. Die ganze Form- und Darstellungsseite, also 
eben das, was die Werke der Poeten von denen der Philosophen unter- 
scheidet, mu bei dieser Betrachtungsweise notwendigerweise als bei- 
laufig erscheinen. Unger spricht abschitzig von ‘‘willkiirlichen Phan- 
tasiegespinsten.” Die Dichter haben anders dariiber gedacht. Goethe hat 
die Phantasie als seine Géttin besungen und gewarnt vor der “alten 
Schwiegermutter Weisheit.” Er hat auch gesagt, daf eine Dichtung 
umso besser sei, je inkommensurabler und fiir den Verstand unfafSbarer 
sie ist; und daf® die Poesie auf ihrem héchsten Gipfel “ganz duferlich,” 
also ganz erscheinender Geist, Bild gewordene Idee sei. Die Sprache der 
Kunst ist kein Dialekt des philosophischen Idioms. Nur eine Interpreta- 
tion, die auf das Ganze des Kunstwerks, die Zweieinheit von Idee und 
Gestalt gerichtet ist, kann ihm gewachsen sein. Denn die Kunst gehdrt, 
wie der Mensch, zwei Reichen an. 


| 
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III 


Was die Geistesgeschichte in ihren besten Leistungen erstrebte und 
zuweilen erreichte, war eine Verbindung von positiver Forschung und 
von Spekulation, von individualisierendem und generalisierendem Ver- 
fahren, von geschichtlichem Sinn und systematisierendem Denken. In 
diesem Streben kommt ein wichtiger Vorgang der modernen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte zum Abschlu®: die Auseinandersetzung zwischen den 
positivistischen Richtungen von Comte bis zu Lamprecht, welche die 
Geschichtsschreibung durch Systematisierung zum Rang einer exakten 
Gesetzes- Wissenschaft erheben wollten, und zwischen der dlteren, durch 
die ‘‘Historische Schule” und ihre Nachfahren vertretenen Richtung, 
fiir welche die Historie eine treue Vergegenwartigung des geschichtlichen 
Werdens in seinen durchgehenden Ziigen und der gewordenen Er- 
scheinungen in ihrer Individualitat war. Gegen die Annahme von gesetz- 
maSigen Gleichférmigkeiten steht Rankes Ansicht: “‘daf die Mensch- 
heit eine unendliche Mannigfaltigkeit von Entwicklungen in sich birgt, 
welche nach und nach zum Vorschein kommen und zwar nach Gesetzen, 
die uns unbekannt sind, geheimnisvoller und gré%er als man denkt” 
(Weltgeschichte, 1x, 7). Die geistesgeschichtliche Schule suchte diesen 
Antagonismus aufzuheben, indem sie ein Gemeinsames in den stets 
wechselnden Erscheinungen aufzeigte, ein Gleichbleibendes, das nicht 
die Art einer mechanisch funktionierenden Kausalitét hat. Sie bildete 
dazu ein neues methodisches Mittel aus: den Typus. Auch hier hat 
Dilthey den Grund gelegt mit seinen Weltanschauungs-Typen. Durch 
ein vergleichendes Verfahren hob er in den historisch wechselnden 
Weltanschauungen Gleichférmigkeiten in der Struktur heraus, durch 
welche einzelne Ansichten gruppenmaéfiig verbunden werden. Diese 
konstanten Ziige wurden isoliert und so iibergeschichtliche Ideal- 
Konstruktionen gewonnen: der Typus der idealistischen, der natura- 
listischen Weltansicht usw. Es versteht sich, dafZ dies Schemata sind, 
die in der geschichtlichen Wirklichkeit ebensowenig ‘“existieren,” 
wie Naturgesetze, und daf$ man in ihnen keine Normen zu sehen hat, 
sondern nur heuristiche Hilfsmittel, abstrahierende Kunstgriffe der 
Interpretation. Sie sind in dieser Funktion immer schon gebraucht 
worden. Es sei nur erinnert an die Charaktertypen des Theophrast 
und an die vier Temperamentstypen des spaten Altertums. Aber 
in den modernen Geisteswissenschaften, und keineswegs in der Literatur- 
wissenschaft allein, hat dies Mittel einer gruppierenden und definierenden 
Betrachtungsweise von historischen Erscheinungen eine Rolle gespielt, 
wie nie zuvor. Dabei hat sich die Neigung gezeigt, antithetische Typen, 
Grund-Typen des “letzten Gegensatzes” aufzustellen, nach dem Muster 
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von Schillers Typen und von Nietzsches Gegeniiberstellung des Apol- 
linischen und Dionysischen. Wir haben eine wahre Flut von solchen 
Gegensatz-Typen erlebt. Nicht alle sind gleich iiberzeugend. Es scheint 
nur wenige echte Ur-Polarititen zu geben. Das eigentlich Bedenkliche 
liegt darin, da Klassifizierungen nach dem Schema des “Entweder- 
Oder” oft genug historisch bedeutungslos sind. “Die Antithese ist die 
enge Pforte, durch welche sich am liebsten der Irrtum zur Wahrheit 
schleicht,” sagt Nietzsche (Menschliches, Allzumenschliches). Man muf 
méglichst viele Begriffe dieser Art kombinieren, um die zu deutende Er- 
scheinung wirklich zu fassen. Was in einzelnen, dafiir besonders geeig- 
neten Fillen, die typologische Betrachtungsweise zu leisten vermag, hat 
Heinrich W6lfflin, der schweizer Kunsthistoriker, gezeigt. Auf den Wegen 
der typenhaften Geschichtsschreibung seines grofien Lehrers Jakob 
Burckhardt weiterschreitend, hat Wé6lfflin den Stil der italienischen 
Renaissance- und Barockkunst glinzend charakterisiert (1888). Er ist 
dann in seinen ‘“‘Kunstgeschichtlichen Grundbegriffen” (1916) weiterge- 
gangen in der Richtung auf eine Systematisierung der Kunstgeschichte. 
Hier werden fiinf oberste Begriffspaare aufgestellt, ‘‘auf denen das bild- 
liche Vorstellen in seiner allgemeinsten Form beruht” (W6lffin). 
Durch Wolfflin wurde Fritz Strich angeregt zu seinem Versuch, die 
Dichtung der deutschen Klassik und Romantik auf eine ahnliche Art 
systematisch zu interpretieren. Aber seine ‘“‘Grundbegriffe’ haben mit 
den kunstgeschichtlichen nur den Namen gemeinsam. Wiahrend die von 
Wolfflin gebrauchten sich alle auf die optische Sphiare beziehen und ein 
systematisches Ganzes bilden, sind Strichs Begriffe aus einer geschichts- 
philosophischen Ansicht entwickelt und haben untereinander keinen not- 
wendigen Zusammenhang. Er setzt einen obersten Grundbegriff, von 
dem er polare Begriffspaare auf eine logisch undurchsichtige Weise ab- 
leitet. Der Grundbegriff heiit “Ewigkeit.” Alle geistigen Strémungen 
und Stilwandlungen werden aufgefafit als Variationen des Willens zur 
Dauer. Von ihm wird gesagt, er sei so zeitlos wie der fragwiirdige “ewig 
eine Typus Mensch.” Von den Variationen wird behauptet, daf sie sich 
alle zwischen der ebenfalls ewigen Polaritét von Vollendung und Un- 
endlichkeit bewegen. Unter den modernen Versuchen einer Stilsy- 
stematik ist dieser logisch wie philosophisch am unzulinglichsten be- 
griindet. Er hat denn auch wenig Zustimmung gefunden. Man kann aber 
dem Versuch als solchem einen programmatischen und heuristischen 
Wert nicht absprechen. Hier ist eine Art von Literaturbetrachtung ange- 
strebt, die neben die auf den Gehalt sich konzentrierende Geistesge- 
schichte zu treten hat: die Stilgeschichte. Wie die Ideengeschichte will 
auch sie die Kiinstlergeschichte aus dem Spiele lassen. W6lfflin fragt 
nach den Griinden, durch die allgemeine Stilanderungen hervorgerufen 
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werden; er untersucht den Wandel des kiinstlerischen Sehens, des Form- 
gefiihls, das sich nach eigenen Gesetzen entwickelt. Die Kunstgestalt wird 
hier nicht als Ausdruck gefaft und nicht aus dem inneren Leben des sich 
ausdriickenden Individuums abgeleitet; sondern als Darstellung, die 
ihre eigenen, artistischen Aufgaben zu lésen hat. Diesen Problemkomplex 
hat W6lfflin fiir sein Fach in bewundernswerter Weise behandelt. In 
unserm Gebiet steht er immer noch unbearbeitet da. Wélfflin spricht von 
“Kategorien der Anschauung,” von Anschauungsformen. Dem miifte 
in der Literaturgeschichte eine Stilphysiognomik entsprechen, die auf einer 
Typologie von Sprachhaltungen beruht. Die dabei gewonnenen Grund- 
typen hatten sich auf den geschichtlichen Zustand der allgemeinen 
Sprache, auf die Schrift- und Literatursprache eines Zeitalters zu be- 
ziehen; also auf den Sprachstand, wie ihn der einzelne Dichter vorfindet 
und von dem, als dem Material seines Schaffens, er auszugehen hat. Die 
Verhiltnisse sind hier freilich viel komplizierter als in der Kunstge- 
schichte. Gewifi gibt es auch in der Malerei und der Musik eine geschicht- 
liche Entwicklung der Mittel. Aber die Sprache ist kein gleichbleibendes 
Material wie der Stein, die Farbe, der Ton. Sie ist ein Verianderliches, das 
sein eigenes Leben hat und sich durch den Gebrauch unaufhérlich wan- 
delt. An der Entwicklung der Sprache arbeiten alle sprechenden und 
schreibenden Individuen mit, nicht die Dichter allein. Eine Geschichte 
des literarischen Stilwandels kann erst unternommen werden, wenn die 
Philologen uns eine Geschichte der Schriftsprache liefern, die nicht nur 
mit grammatischen Kategorien arbeitet, sondern mit solchen des Sprach- 
gefiihls. Es ist, wie W6lfflin sagt: ““Nur aus der Kenntnis des allgemeinen 
Zeitstils heraus . . . sich mit einiger Sicherheit eine individuelle Ar- 
beit beurteilen.” Da liegt eine der grofen Zukunftsaufgaben unserer 
Wissenschaft. Man sollte denken, daf aus der Art von Sprachgeschichte, 
wie Vossler, Burdach, Spitzer und Sperber sie vertreten, sich eine solche 
typologische Stillehre am ersten entwickeln lieBe. Mit dem blofien Nach- 
weis, daf3 einzelne Spracherscheinungen geistige Ursachen haben, kann 
es freilich nicht getan sein. Wir haben hier noch viel von der Kunstge- 
schichte zu lernen, sovie! wir schon von ihr gelernt haben. Die Methode 
der “wechselseitigen Erhellung der Kiinste,” wie Walzel sie nach Sche- 
ters Vorbild nannte, hat ihre Fruchtbarkeit hinreichend bewiesen. 

Es war wohl unvermeidlich, daf in der Geistesgeschichte das Interesse 
fiir den Gedankengehalt das Uebergewicht hatte. Die Behandlung von 
Formproblemen hat nicht gleichen Schritt gehalten. Wir haben nun zwar 
durch Andreas Heuslers Verdienst eine treffliche “Deutsche Versge- 
schichte.” Wir haben die zahlreichen Einzeluntersuchungen, die wir 
Oskar Walzels beweglichem Geist verdanken. Es gibt auch schon eine 
Reihe guter Stilanalysen, die vor allem im Zusammenhang mit der 
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neuen Barockforschung entstanden sind. Aber es fehlen noch zusammen- 
fassende Charakterisierungen, Darstellungen des sprachlichen Dich- 
tungsstils ganzer Zeitalter und gréferer stilistischer Zusammenhinge. Das 
Gleiche gilt fiir die Geschichte der literarischen Gattungen. In den letzten 
zwei Dezenien sind einige methodisch neue Versuche in diesem Feld her- 
vorgetreten. Fiir die altgermanische Poesie hat Andreas Heusler eine 
nach Gattungen gegliederte Darstellung gegeben. Die gréfiten Aufgaben, 
etwa eine umfassende Formgeschichte der erzihlenden und der dra- 
matischen Literatur, warten aber noch auf Bearbeiter. Mag sein, da8 
nur ein einzelner Forscher, der die Kraft dazu hat, das ganze Gebiet der 
literarischen Formgeschichte durch ein beispielhaftes Werk erobern kann. 


IV 


Wenn man versucht, die Leistung, welche die ziinftige Literatur- 
wissenschaft im Zeitalter der Geistesgeschichte vollbracht hat, als ein 
Ganzes zu bewerten, so wird man ihr etwa dies als positive Leistung gut- 
schreiben diirfen: 

Sie hat der ausgearteten Spezialisierung, der iiberhand genommenen 
Neigung zu isolierter Behandlung kleiner und kleinster Probleme ent- 
schieden entgegengewirkt. Sie hat auf der andern Seite den Stoff-Haufun- 
gen, die nach dem materiellen Ideal der Vollstandigkeit angelegt waren, 
eine typisierende und charakterisierende Darstellung entgegengestellt, 
die nach dem ideell Wesentlichen fragt. Sie hat die alte Wahrheit er- 
neuert, in der Geschichtsschreibung grofie Zusammenhinge das 
Hauptinteresse beanspruchen. Sie hat gelehrt, dafS§ die sogenannten 
“philologischen” Probleme wie: Entstehungsgeschichte, Einfliisse, Quel- 
len, Textkritik, einen Wert nur haben als materielle Vorbereitungen der 
eigentlichen Aufgabe, der Interpretation des Dichtwerks als eines sinn- 
lich-geistigen Ganzen. Sie hat allgemein den Weg beschritten, der aus 
der unheilvollen Isolierung der Einzeldisziplinen zuriickfiihrt zur Philoso- 
phie—nicht zu einzelnen philosophischen Systemen, sondern zum phi- 
losophischen Denken als solchem, zur Asthetischen und historischen 
Spekulation. Sie hat die naturalistische Vorstellung vom Wesen und 
Wert der schénen Literatur iiberwunden und ersetzt durch ein neues 
Verstandnis fiir die Autonomie der Dichtung und fiir ihren eigentiim- 
lichen Wert. Sie hat, um endlich von einzelnen, praktischen Leistungen 
zu reden, den Zusammenhang der mittelalterlichen Dichtung mit der 
Scholastik erforscht, ein geistesgeschichtliches Verstindnis des Min- 
nesangs und der héfischen Epen in die Wege geleitet. Sie hat ganze Ge- 
biete, wie die deutsche Friihrenaissance (Burdach) und die Barock- 
Literatur, erst erobert, die Romantik aufgeschlossen, das 19. Jahrhun- 
dert klarer zu gliedern begonnen (Biedermeier-Forschung). Ein Gleiches 
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_ hat sie geleistet fiir einzelne Probleme von allgemeinem geschichtlichem 
Interesse, wie das der Generation. 

Die Gefahren und Schwichen der Geistesgeschichte sind neben dem 
Neuen und Bedeutenden, was sie vollbracht hat, deutlich genug hervor- 
getreten; und nicht nur in den Arbeiten der Schiiler. Man hat eben immer 
die Fehler seiner Tugenden. Ein Riickgang der Gelehrsamkeit, des Tat- 
sachenwissens, des Interesses fiir das Einzelne in seiner bunten Fiille, 
ist unverkennbar. Es schien nicht mehr so nétig, sich der Miihsal eines 
ausgedehnten Studiums zu unterziehen, wenn das Wichtigste, das Wesen 
der Erscheinung, durch den einzigen Akt des intuitiven Verstehens er- 
fa8t werden konnte. Man wird erinnert an die ersten Jahre der Reforma- 
tion, wo die lutherischen Prediger nicht mehr Theologie studieren woll- 
ten; sie meinten, wenn man nur die rechte Inspiration habe, so sei das 
genug, um die Schrift zu verstehen. Zwischen dem Dilettantismus 
fadenscheiniger Synthesen und dem anti-isthetischen sowohl wie anti- 
historischen Geist der Abstraktion laiuft der schmale Weg echter Geistes- 
geschichte. Kein Zweifel: auf Gebieten wie dem der Bibliographie, der 
Handbiicher, der Textkritik und Editionsarbeit, ist die neue Schule weit 
hinter den besten Leistungen der Philologen zuriickgeblieben. Der 
“Goedeke”’ ist immer noch nicht fortgesetzt, die unzulanglichen ersten 
Bande sind nicht erneuert. Die neuste Bibliographie zum 19. Jahr- 
hundert ist 1909 erschienen. Das ‘“Reallexikon” kann sich mit theo- 
logischen Sach-Lexika nicht messen, wie wir auch kein Werk von der 
Giite kirchengeschichtlicher oder philosophiegeschichtlicher Hand- 
biicher besitzen. Wir haben es noch nicht zu einer historisch-kritischen 
Ausgabe von Schillers Werken gebracht. Daf nun schon die vierte kri- 
tische Hélderlin-Ausgabe erscheint, ist kein Ruhmestitel unserer Wissen- 
schaft, wenn in diesem Fall die Schwierigkeiten auch besonders grof 
waren. Auch lat oft das Verstiandnis fiir theologische Probleme und 
religionsgeschichtliche Zusammenhinge zu wiinschen iibrig. Unsere Wis- 
senschaft ist eben noch jung. SchlieSlich mu man es der Gebrechlichkeit 
des menschlichen Geistes zugute halten, wenn er sich nicht zur selben Zeit 
gleich bedeutend in héherer und in elementarer Tatigkeit zu zeigen 
vermag. 

Um das Siindenregister zu vervollstindigen: man kann nicht tiber- 
sehen, daB die psychologischen Vorstellungen vieler Literaturwissenschaft- 
ler vage und veraltet sind. Die anti-psychologische Grundtendenz 
unserer Wissenschaft, auf der andern Seite die aesthetische Naivitat der 
meisten Mediziner und die schulmafige Borniertheit moderner Psycho- 
logen, haben dazu gefiihrt, da& zwischen der Literaturwissenschaft, der 
Psychiatrie und der Psychologie nicht die Beziehungen bestehen, die im 
allgemeinen Interesse lagen. Auch wer festhalt am Widerstand gegen die 
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materialistischen oder mechanistischen Grundlagen moderner Seelen- 
lehren, wird viel lernen kénnen von den neuen Erkenntnissen iiber die 
eminente Rolle, die das Unbewufte spielt, besonders im Schaffen des 
Kiinstlers. ““Das Bewufitlose mit dem Besonnenen vereinigt macht den 
poetischen Kiinstler aus’? (Schiller an Goethe, 27. Marz 1801). Unzu- 
langlich angebaut ist das Gebiet der Literatursoziologie. Wir haben Levin 
Schiickings ausgezeichnete Arbeiten iiber die Geschichte des literari- 
schen Geschmacks; man darf ferner auf die Forschungen iiber die Ge- 
sellschaftsliteratur des Barock und auf einige Studien iiber den biirger- 
lichen Charakter der Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts hinweisen. Die 
Marxisten haben, was nicht verwunderlich ist, diese Probleme ent- 
schiedener angepackt. Aber sie stehen auf dem dogmatischen Standpunkt 
des historischen Materialismus, wonach der Mensch, und auch der 
Kiinstler, nichts ist als “das Ensemble der gesellschaftlichen Verhilt- 
nisse.” Die weniger voreingenommene Forschung der Soziologen hat eine 
Reihe wichtiger Studien zur Soziologie des literarischen Lebens hervor- 
gebracht, die wir mehr zu Rate ziehen sollten. Von der Literaturge- 
schichte aus (aber freilich nicht von der deutschen allein) lagen die 
Probleme einer Soziologie des literarischen Werkes am niichsten: die 
Frage nach der gesellschaftlichen Bedingtheit von Stoff, Gehalt, Form 
der Dichtung und des Stilwandels. Auch wire intensiver und differenzier- 
ter als bisher die fortwirkende Macht der Dichtwerke zu untersuchen. 
Werner Richter hat vor kurzem auf die Wichtigkeit der Wirkungsge- 
schichte hingewiesen. Auf diesen Gebieten ist noch vieles zu leisten. 


Wollte man sich nicht, wie es hier zu geschehen hat, darauf beschrinken, 
von der modernen Literaturwissenschaft als einer speziellen Disziplin zu 
handeln, so miifte mit gleichem Nachdruck von der Bedeutung ge- 
sprochen werden, welche die literarischen Bewegungen der Gegenwart fiir 
die Entwicklung unserer Wissenschaft gehabt haben. Der normale Fall 
ist es, daB der Einzelne aus Liebe zur Dichtung, nicht aus wissenschaft- 
lichem Interesse dazu kommt, die Literaturgeschichte als seine Lebens- 
aufgabe zu erwihlen. Durch die ‘““Neuromantik”’ ist das Verstandnis fiir 
die so lange vergessene romantische Bewegung erweckt worden; der Ex- 
pressionismus hat uns die Augen fiir die Eigenart des Barockstils ge- 
ffnet. Vor allem aber verdanken wir den Werken, Deutungen und Dok- 
trinen der grossen Dichter der Gegenwart viel fiir die Entwicklung des 
Kunstgefiihls und die Ausbildung des asthetischen Urteils. Man darf 
wohl sagen, da die in der neuen Literaturwissenschaft vorherrschende 
Ansicht vom Wesen und Wert der Poesie ohne die Einwirkung des ideali- 
stischen Geistes in der zeitgendssischen Literatur sich so nicht gebildet 
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hatte. George, Hofmannsthal, Rilke—es ist kaum abzumessen, was wir 
ihnen an entscheidenden Einsichten schulden. Von George und einzelnen 
seiner Jiinger ist der stirkste erzieherische Einflu® ausgegangen. Ueber 
F. Gundolfs Bedeutung brauche ich nichts weiter zu sagen. Die Ge- 
schichtsauffassung der George-Schiiler ist freilich einseitig und dog- 
matisch genug. Sie lassen im Grunde nur die Art von Historie gelten, die 
Nietzsche die “monumentalische” genannt hat. Mit Jakob Burckhardt 
teilen sie die Abneigung gegen entwicklungsgeschichtliche Betrachtung, 
mit Nietzsche haben sie die Metaphysik des Lebens gemeinsam. Der 
Individualismus ihres Genie-Kultus steht im schirfsten Gegensatz zum 
Kollektivismus und Determinismus der Positivisten. Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen im alten Stil wollten sie nicht mehr schreiben. Sie haben die ge- 
lehrten Biographien des 19. Jahrhunderts (Karl Justi) und die enzyklo- 
pidischen Kompendien nach der Art von Erich Schmidts “Lessing,” 
ersetzt durch einen neuen Monographien-Typus. Hier wird das Unver- 
gingliche der Gestalt aus dem Geschichtlichen herausgehoben und ihre 
Verwirklichung im Werk aufgezeigt. Gundolfs Begabung war so grof, 
da sie methodische Hilfsmittel nicht brauchte. Seine Darstellungskunst 
ist nicht in den Schulen der Wissenschaft erlernt und nicht lehrbar. Doch 
konnte man von ihm lernen, eine schépferische Existenz aus sich selbst 
zu interpretieren, aus der “eigenen Mitte,” wie man sagte. Das Bedenk- 
liche dieser Art von Monographien tritt an dufersten Beispielen am 
deutlichsten hervor. Ernst Bertrams Nietzsche-Buch gibt mit dem Ideal 
kritischer Objektivitét zugleich die Tradition wissenschaftlicher Ge- 
schichtsschreibung auf. Er fliichtet vor der historischen Skepsis in die 
Mythologie. Alles Gewesene erscheint nur noch als ein Gleichnis, in den 
Nebel eines halbdichterischen Ungefahr gehiillt. Die Gestalt, in der ein 
groBer Mensch fortlebt, soll in einem legendiren Bild, einem Heroen- 
Mythos festgehalten werden. Man gewinnt dabei nicht Einsicht in eine 
Sache, also die Philosophie Nietzsches, sondern so etwas wie die geistige 
Essenz einer schépferischen Natur, die wihlerisch genossen wird. Ich 
hoffe, es wird erlaubt sein, diese auferste Sublimierung interessant zu 
finden, aber zugleich den Wunsch zu hegen, es mége bei diesem einen 
Experiment bleiben. 

Durch die Biicher des George-Kreises ist es unméglich gemacht 
worden, fortan in ungepflegtem Stil platte Ansichten iiber grofie Dich- 
tung vorzutragen. Hatten sie keine andere Wirkung gehabt als diese, 
ware ihr erzieherischer, bildender Einflu8 schon unschiatzbar. In der 
gleichen Richtung haben Hofmannsthals meisterliche Essays gewirkt. 
Aber diese Schriften haben noch etwas anderes geleistet. Die geistesge- 
schichtlichen Werke hatten nicht vermocht, die Ablehnung zu iiber- 
winden, der die wissenschaftlichen Interpretationen der Geschichte und 
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der Kunst in den Kreisen der Gebildeten begegneten. Das Feld wire in 
Deutschland ganz und gar von den iippig aufschieSienden, pseudowissen- 
schaftlichen Geschichtsdichtungen, den ‘vies romancées” erobert 
worden, wenn nicht Biicher wie die von Gundolf die Elite der gebildeten 
Leser gewonnen und den Mafstab echter Deutung bewahrt hitten.. 


VI 


Man hat 6fter hervorgehoben, die geistesgeschichtliche Literaturge- 
schichte habe es mit ihren Synthesen nicht weiter gebracht als bis zu 
Monographien iiber einzelne Zeitalter oder Bewegungen. Sie sei aber 
nicht imstande gewesen, das Ganze der deutschen Literatur auf ihre Weise 
darzustellen. Mit andern Worten: es gibt bisher keinen geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Gervinus oder Scherer. Man kann dafiir mehrere Griinde an- 
fiihren. Die Masse des von der Forschung erschlossenen Materials ist 
kaum noch zu iiberblicken. Auch ist durch die neue Behandlungsart die 
Arbeit des Historikers in hohem Grade kompliziert worden. Die Auf- 
gabe, eine so vertiefte Darstellung iiber grofe Zeitriume hinweg durch- 
zuhalten, scheint iiber die Krifte eines Einzelnen zu gehen. Wichtiger 
noch, daf} unser Zeitalter keine Geschichtsphilosophie mehr besitzt, die 
eine Gesamtdarstellung als Geriist zu tragen und zu gliedern verméchte. 
Die politischen Historiker schreiben aus dem gleichen Grunde keine 
Weltgeschichte, die Kunsthistoriker keine umfassende Gesamtdar- 
stellung mehr. Die positivistischen und marxistischen Entwicklungs- 
lehren kommen fiir uns wegen ihres materialistischen und mechanisti- 
schen Charakters nicht in Betracht. Monstrése Ausschlachtungen der 
Lebensphilosophie, wie Herbert Cysarz sie versucht hat, kénnen den 
verlorenen Grund gewif nicht zuriickgewinnen. Ueberblickt man Kon- 
pendien wie O. Walzels ““Gehalt und Gestalt” oder J. Petersens ‘‘Wissen- 
schaft von der Dichtung”’: iiberreich ist die Menge der darin behandelten 
Methoden, Begriffe, Gesichtspunkte; aber einen geschichtsphiloso- 
phischen Grund wird man in diesen eklektischen Handbtichern verge- 
blich suchen. Das ist natiirlich ein “krisenhafter” Zustand. Aber ist nicht 
das ganze Zeitalter eine einzige, tiefe Krise, die schlimmste seit dem 16. 
Jahrhundert? Wenn ein Platzregen fallt, wird alles na%. In einer schwan- 
kenden Epoche ist nichts so selten wie Sicherheit des Geistes. Ich kann 
nicht finden, da es in dieser Hinsicht um die Literaturgeschichte schlim- 
mer steht als um die andern Wissenschaften. 

Freilich, eine Darstellung des Ganzen der deutschen Literatur ist in 
der letzten Periode hervorgetreten: Josef Nadlers Literaturgeschichte 
der Stamme und Landschaften. Eine regionale Literaturgeschichte hatte 
Erich Schmidt schon 1886 gefordert. 1907 entwarf August Sauer das un- 
zulanglich durchdachte Programm einer solchen “literaturgeschicht- 
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lichen Betrachtung von unten.” Was als Supplement sein bescheidenes 
Recht hatte, tritt nun mit einem Anspruch auf, den man als absurd abtun 
kénnte, ware er nicht so gefahrlich durch seinen Zusammenhang mit dem 
Hexenwahn unserer Zeit, dem Aberglauben, daf das Blut der Grund 
aller Dinge ist. Der Geist wird aufgefaft als bestimmt durch das Geist- 
fernste, Unbegreiflichste und bisher Unbegriffenste. Das ist kein wissen- 
schaftlich gesichertes Faktum, sondern ein Glaubensdogma des bio- 
logischen Materialismus, dem die Vermischung mit Elementen der ro- 
mantischen Volksgeist-Metaphysik einen schillernden Aufputz gibt. 
Dazu treten noch politische Doktrinen aus der Sphire des zeitgemissen 
“yélkischen” Nationalismus. In Nadlers Praxis liuft es meist auf me- 
chanistisch aufgefaite Kausalitat hinaus. Vom ‘“‘Stammesblut” redet er 
als von einer bekannten oder benennbaren Griéfe, wihrend wir nicht 
einmal wissen, was ‘‘Rassenblut” ist. Aus disem mysthischen X wird die 
seelisch-geistige Sonderart abgeleitet, ja sogar die Begabung fiir be- 
stimmte literarische Gattungen oder komplexe geistige Bewegungen wie 
die Romantik. Die politischen Historiker haben festgestellt, daS Stimme 
nicht, wie Nadler annimmt, “‘natiirliche’” Blutsgemeinschaften sind, 
sondern geographische und geschichtliche Gebilde von sehr verschie- 
dener Festigkeit. Und Landschaften sind als Elemente des Milieus nicht 
so gewichtig, wie sie hier erscheinen. Die geistesgeschichtlichen Motive 
stehen in Nadlers Werk seltsam unvermittelt und fremd da. Der barock- 
bunte, kraftvolle Stil, eine nicht gewéhnliche Kunst treffender Charak- 
terisierung geben dem riesigen Kompendium eine Wirkung, die es durch 
sein historiographisches Gewicht nicht auszuiiben verméchte. Gewalt- 
sam wird hier das Material in ein dogmatisches Schema eingepafit, mit 
grofer Unbekiimmertheit werden Gegengriinde behandelt. Dies ist ein 
Dokument, an dem deutlich zu Tage tritt, wie sehr das Ideal historischer 
Objektivitat in unserer Zeit in Verfall geraten ist. 


VII 


Der Soziologe wird die geistesgeschichtliche Richtung charakterisieren 
als das letzte Aufflackern eines senilen Idealismus, der da am Ende des 
biirgerlichen Zeitalters noch einen kurzen Nachsommer hat. Der Kul- 
turphilosoph wird den Alexandrinismus als historische Analogie zitieren. 
Daran ist etwas Wahres. Durch Verbindung von Elementen der grofen 
idealistischen Tradition mit den Errungenschaften der Philologie des 
19. Jahrhunderts gewannen die Kunstwissenschaften eine auSerordent- 
liche Hohe in der Interpretationskunst. Krisenzeiten vermégen auf ihre 
Weise nicht weniger produktiv zu sein als sogenannte Bliitezeiten. Es ist 
nicht die Fahigkeit und Fertigkeit des Hervorbringens, die in Zeitaltern 
des Niedergangs abnimmt. Der biirgerlichen Gétterdimmerung hat es an 
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bedeutenden Dichtern und Gelehrten nicht gefehlt. Die Problematik 
liegt woanders. In solchen Zeitaltern vereinsamt der geistig Schaffende 
auf eine eigentiimliche Art. Wenn der allgemeine Glaube an den Wert und 
die Wiirde des Geistes welkt, wird auch die Kraft der Schaffenden un- 
sicher, und ihre Werke verlieren das einfach Giiltige, das sie in gesich- 
erten Zeiten haben. ‘‘Fragbar ward Alles, da das Eine floh.” 

Damit hingt es zusammen, daf unsere Wissenschaft ihres spezifischen 
Gegenstandes nicht recht sicher gewesen ist. Es wollte nicht gelingen, die 
mannigfachen Betrachtungsweisen und Methoden zusammenzufassen 
durch die Beziehung auf einen sachlichen Mittelpunkt und ein gemein- 
sames Ziel. Paul Bourget hat vom Stil dekadenter Literatur gesagt, sein 
Kennzeichen sei die Anarchie der einzelnen Elemente. ‘‘Das Leben 
wohnt nicht mehr im Ganzen...das Ganze ist kein Ganzes mehr,” 
hei®t es bei Nietzsche. So war es mit der modernen Literaturwissen- 
schaft. Sie war iiberreich an Aspekten, die jeweils auf eine andere Seite, 
ein anderes Element des aesthetischen oder historischen Phinomens sich 
bezogen. Eine unruhig wechselnde Interpretations-Virtuositit ver- 
suchte, der in sich ruhenden Totalitét des Kunstwerks immer neue Teil- 
ansichten abzugewinnen, da sie das Ganze nicht mehr zu erfassen ver- 
mochte. 

Die Zukunft unserer Wissenschaft, wie aller Wissenschaft iiberhaupt, 
wird zu einem grofen Teil davon abhingen, wie sich die Dinge in der 
Welt, in unserm Fall vor allem: wie sie sich in Deutschland entwickeln 
werden. Das versteht sich. Talente und Genies werden auch in bésen 
Zeiten geboren; aber sie brauchen die schiitzende Hiille der Tradi- 
tion, um sich entfalten zu kénnen. Organisierte wissenschaftliche 
Tatigkeit ist nur méglich, wo es Sammelpunkte, Pflegestatten, Arbeits- 
mittel gibt. Wenn man von diesen Dingen absieht, die heute nicht abzu- 
schatzen sind, so darf man wohl eine Vermutung dariiber wagen, wie die 
Wissenschaft von der deutschen Literatur aus den Voraussetzungen 
ihrer gegenwartigen Lage fortschreiten kénnte, wenn ihre Entwicklung 
nicht von aufen gestért oder gar abgebrochen wird. Ein paar Fakten sind 
festzustellen. Die Epoche der geistesgeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise 
und ihrer Methoden ist offenbar abgeschlossen. Seit etwa 10 Jahren schon 
befindet sich die Schule in einem Zustand der Erschépfung, ja der 
Sterilitit. Neue Ideen und Leistungen von Rang sind in ihrem Kreis 
nicht mehr hervorgetreten. Der politische Terror hat die Zersetzung der 
philosophischen Position beschleunigt und zudem eine tiefgehende Kor- 
ruption der intellektuellen Redlichkeit hervorgerufen. Zugleich hat aber 
aus dem Streit der mannigfaltigen Richtungen die Einsicht sich heraus- 
zuheben begonnen, daf der interpretierende Wissenschaftler es zundchst 
und vor allem mit dem kiinstlerischen Phanomen zu tun haben sollte, also 
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mit dem Dichtwerk als dem Produkt des eigentiimlichen und einzigartigen 
Vermégens, das den Kiinstler zum Kiinstler macht. Wo immer man die 
Literatur betrachtet hat als Ausdruck oder als Nebenprodukt allgemeiner 
Entwicklungsvorgange: politischer, sozialer, intellektueller, psycho- 
logischer, kultureller—da hat man sich vom dsthetischen Phianomen und 
seiner Sphire fortbewegt in den Gesamtraum der Geschichte. Das sind 
gewifs sinnvolle Fragestellungen. Aber man hat angefangen zu erkennen, 
daf dies nicht die spezifischen Fragestellungen des Literaturwissen- 
schaftlers sein kénnen. Der Hauptgegenstand seiner Bemiihungen hat das 
gestaltete Werk in seiner sinnlich-spirituellen Ganzheit zu sein—ein 
Phinomen “sui generis,” nicht ein Spiegel oder Ausdruck von Kraften 
und Bewegungen anderer Spharen. Dadurch bekommt die Interpretation 
wieder den Platz, der ihr gebiihrt: sie wird wieder zur Haupt- und Grund- 
kunst des Literaturwissenschaftlers. Literaturgeschichte aber riickt damit 
an die zweite Stelle. Man beginnt zu erkennen, daf$ sie eine besondere 
Aufgabe ist und besondere Methoden verlangt. Sie ist nicht die Grund- 
lage fiir die Deutung der einzelnen Werke, sondern baut sich, umgekehrt, 
selber erst auf die Interpretationsarbeit auf. Unverkennbar, daf eine 
Bewegung gegen die Uebertreibungen des historischen Verstehens und 
den daraus folgenden Relativismus eingesetzt hat. Es kime an auf eine 
Betrachtung ‘‘swb quaedam aeternitatis specie’’; fiir sie wiirde das Ge- 
schichtliche nur e?v Element neben den andern sein, die im Leben und 
Schaffen des Dichters wirksam sind. Es handelt sich natiirlich nicht 
darum, die geschichtliche Betrachtung zu verdrangen; es handelt sich 
um eine andere Akzentuierung der Bedeutung, des Ranges. Auch soll 
eine Beschrinkung im Gebrauch der Interpretations-Mittel gewifs nicht 
empfohlen werden. Nur sollte es nicht das Ziel der Interpretation sein, 
das historisch Bedingte des Dichtwerks herauszuheben, sondern das 
zeitlos Giiltige, das im Fluf8 der Geschichte Beharrende. Zugleich haben 
die Angriffe auf den Glauben des letzten Jahrhunderts zugenommen, 
dai Geschichte gleichbedeutend sei mit Entwicklungsgeschichte; als 
kénne es in unserer Zeit keine andere Art der Historiographie geben. 
Mit diesen Tendenzen hingt es endlich zusammen, dafi man beginnt, 
die: bisherige Betrachtungsweise als zu abstrakt zu empfinden. Es 
wirde gut sein, wenn es gelinge, philosophische Schulung mit einem 
sinnlicheren, musischeren Verstindnis zu vereinen und mehr Gefiihl 
zu entwickeln fiir die “‘vis superba forme,” fiir das Wunder der dichter- 
ischen Gestalt. 

Wie immer unsere Wissenschaft sich fortbilden wird, wir kénnen aus 
dem ungesunden Zustand einer Forschung um der Forschung willen, 
einer Literaturgeschichte fiir die Fachgenossen oder den Unterricht, nur 
heraus, wenn wir unserm Zeitalter geben, was wir an unserm Teil ihm 
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zu geben haben. Der Bestand der europidischen Kultur steht heute auf 
dem Spiel. Eine tief erschiitterte und verwirrte Zeit kann die huma- 
nisierenden Werte grofer Dichtung nicht entbehren, wenn sie sich wie- 
derfinden soll. Die deutsche Literatur ist besonders reich an solchen 
Schitzen, und wire es nur, weil Goethe ein deutscher Dichter war. Er hat 
die Poesie ‘“‘ein weltliches Evangelium” genannt. Wir aber sollten heute 
nach keinem Ruhm so begierig sein, als nach dem, unserer bediirftigen 
Zeit die ewigen Wahrheiten grofer Dichtung zu vermitteln. 
Kar VIETOR 
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